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Character  Sketch  : 

The  Real  Leader  of  the 
British  Unionist  Party: 

Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin. 


BOOK  OF  THK  MONTH 
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Dog  and 
Lamb  Proof. 


"  Cyclone '     Spring-Coil    Fence. 

Weather. — The  fence  is  made  of  best-quality  wire,  galvanised.  Moisture  does  not  affect  it. 
Expansion  and  contraction  caused  by  changes  in  temperature  are  provided  for  by  crimps  in  the 
horizontal  lines.     Once  up  the  fence  needs  no  after  straining. 

Stock. — The  crimps  make  the  fence  elastic.  Stook  rushing  it  are  thrown  baok,  and  both  stook  and 
fenoe  are  uninjured.     The  cross  ties,  1  ft.   apart,  make  a  perfect  web,  through  which  no  stook  can  pass. 

Accidents. — Should  a  breach  occur,  only  the  part  touched  is  affected.  The  rest  of  the  fence 
remains  taut. 

The  Fence  is  sent  out  in  rolls  of  5  chains,  and  may  be  had  in  various  heights  and  spacing*. 


CYCLONE 

\NSTON    STREET, 

Nen 


WOYEN-WIRE    FENCE    &    GATE    Co., 

MELBOURNE    (Corner  of  Franklin  Street).  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Zealand  :    59    St.    Asaph    Street,    Christchurch. 
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Vfy'TiETHER  j  cs  .  Dress  Shin  you  are  Laundering.  •  Smart  Linen  Gown, 
or  something  for  rhe   Children  s  Wear,  there  is  but  one   Perfect   Starch 
— «  Starch    which   will   ensure   Good   Appearance.      lis 

COLMAN'S   STARCH 
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}^J  — if  your   baby  is    not  thriving  use  the  'Allenburys'  Foods,  they  develop  firm        J^J 

j^5  flesh  and  bone  and  promote  robust  health  and  vigour.      No  digestive   disturbance   need   be        i^t> 

}CJ,  feared  from  the  use  of  these  pure  milk  and  malted  foods.                                                                           J^ 

j^J  MILK  F^OD  No.  I                                 Mli  K  FOOD  No.  2.                           MALTED  FOOD  No.  3.                          l^J 

£5  From  birth  to  3  months.                        From  3  to  6  months.                        From   6  months  upwards. 

m 
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urgs  Foods. 


PAMPHLET  ON  INFANT   FEEDING  AND    MANAGEMENT   FREE.  J^V 

}tf       ALLEN    fi?    HANBURYS     Ltd  ,    London,     England,     and    MARKET    STREET,     SYDNEY.        £g 

FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,     Indigestion,    Constipation    and    Biliousness, 

The  immense  number  of  orders  for  Frootoids,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  Proprietor,  is  con 
vincing  proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  com 
plaints.  They  are  elegant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, are  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quick  relief. 

Frootoids  are  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  aperient,  in  so  far  that  they  nor 
only  act  as  an  aperient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blood,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  Frootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disappearance  of  headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
depressed  feelings,  by  the  iiver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  properly  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  proper  aperient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  ii 
present,  or  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apoplexy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  been  proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cases  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  good  at  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  foi 
in  such  cases  to  take  an  ordinarv  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  permit  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidly  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibiliom 
pills  "  make  worse.  Many  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "  antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  cured  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  into  con- 
tracting a  medicine-taking  habit  by  being  persuaded  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
called  indigestion  cures  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  every  case  proved  successful  in  completely  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  ordinary  adult  dose  of  Frootoids,  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  or 
less  as  required — taken,  preferably  at  bedtime,  when  constipated,  or  at  the  commencement  of  any 
other  disease  requiring  an  aperient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  special  medicine  necessary  for  the 
case.  A  constipated  habit  of  body  will  be  completely  cured  if  the  patient  will  on  each  occasion, 
when  suffering,  take  a  dose  of  Frootoids,  instead  of  an  ordinary  aperient ;  making  the  interval 
between  the  taking  of  each  dose  longer  and  the  dose  smaller.  The  patie':  thus  gradually  be- 
comes independent  of  Aperient  Medicines. 

ror  sale  by  leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers.  Retail  price,  1/6.  If  your  Chemist  or 
Storekeeper  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  you.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 

NOTICE.— The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VERY  BEST  QUALITY,  and  con- 
list,  amongst  other  ingredients,  of  the  active  principle  of  each  of  FIVE  different  MEDICAL 
FRUITS  and  ROOTS,  so  combined  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BETTER 
result  is  obtained  M»aC  from -n  ordinary  aperient 
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Mflbournr  Funrt.]  "  batman-." 

he  eleotion  last  April,  Beard  i Labour)  scored  13,569; 
Coon  (Libera]  .  7765. 

i    Minibtie  I '  i  -  nv  i:  :  "  1  wonder  what's  come  over 
pitoh,     ilnr  aide  soored  bo  easily  on  it  lust  inniii 


A  New  Lawn 
Sprinkler.1 


Y 


N  P.  Clobr  Sprinkler   and  Stand. 

i  >\      n  •-     Nickel  p 

Globe   Sprinkler"  will    spread    an 
i   spra)    froi 
edge  "i  ein  •  this  Sprinkler 

woiking  pi 
..f  order.      Madi     in  ihi 

'B"  medium,    "I  The 

mi  law n  will  ring  same  Dp.    I'ricc> 

nklers  only  (any  grade)  20  eacli. 

Stands  only   (without   matching  piece), 

size  of 
Matching  pieces  stocked  !•>  suit 
all  Standard  I  Erectors,  Unions, 

I  JUH  1  DANKS  &  SON   PROP.  LTD. 


Globe  Sprinkler 


Matchine 


Stand. 


t.*:**************************************-*^***************-********** 

*     EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND   TRAVELLING   TRUNK   OUGHT  TO   CONTAIN  A   BOTTLE   OF    I 
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ENO'S   'FRUIT  SALT' 


A   SIMPLE    REMEDY   FOR    PREVENTING    AND    CURING 
BY    NATURAL    MEANS 

All  Functional   Derangements  of  the  Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Qlddiness,  Vomiting,   Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst. 

Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections 

and  Fevers  of  All  Kinds. 


INDIGESTION.  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS.  t»o.-"  I  have  often  thoueht  of  writing  to 
tell  you  what  '  FRUIT  SALT  '  baa  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Bil- 
iousness. About  »ii  or  MTen  year*  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  'FRUIT  8ALT-'  I  did  n. 
and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have;  I  can 
eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  It  In  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such 
an   invaluable    pick-me-up    If   two    have   a   headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly  (August  8.  1900)." 


Ths  sffset  of   aNcrs  'FRUIT  SALT'   on  a  tNeoedered,  Sleepless  and  Feverish  Condition  Is  simply  marvsllous 
It  Is.  In  fact.  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unaurpaeeed  Ons. 

CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno'i  'Fruit  Salt.' 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO.  Ltd..  at  the  '  FRUIT  SALT 
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Without   It  you  have  a  WORTHLESS    IMITATION 
WORKS.  LONDON,  by  J.   C.   ENO'S  Patent.       - 


*«<+***M*w*i 
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Bronchitis  Cure 

The  Grandest  Remedy  in  the  World  for 

COUGHS  &  COLDS 


ONE  DOSE  IS  GENERALLY  SUFFICIENT. 


THOSE  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at 
its   splendid    healing  power.     Sufferers  from   Bron- 
chitis, Cough,  Croup,  Asthma,  Hoarseness,  Difficulty 
of  Breathing,  Pain  or  Soreness   in  the  Chest,  experience 
delightful  and  rapid  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject 
to  Colds  on   the    Chest  it  is  invaluable,    as    it   effects   a 
complete  cure.     It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  Irrita- 
tion in  the    Throat   and    giving   Strength    to    the  Voice, 
and  it   neither   allows  a  Cough    or    Asthma    to    become 
chronic,  nor  Consumption  to    develop.      Consumption  is 
not  known  where  "  Coughs  "  have,  on  their  first  appear- 
ance,  been  properly    treated    with    this 
SMALL       medicine.    No  house  should  be  without      LARGE 
SIZE  :        it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  or        "ZE  : 
*)  l(\       *wo  *s  generaHy  sufficient,  and  a  com-        i  J/: 
/  plete  cure  is  certain.  ^/ 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS  and  MEDICINE  VENDORS,  and 

W.  G.  MEARNE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Gcclor^,  Vic. 

Forwarded  to  any  Address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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BOOKS 


FOR   THE 


BAIRNS. 

New  Zealand  Orders,  8/6. 


This  Handsome  Present 

li  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

Tin    Books    are    cloth    bound,    pleasing   la 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

Th«y  in  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYME8, 

FAIRY    TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc,  Eto. 

•*«rjrone  who  buyi   the  Booki  it  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers    of   people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


TtH  Could  Not  Bay  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY  GIFT 

For    Your    Child. 


ONLY 


CONTENTS; 


VOL.   I.— .Esop's   Fables. 

VOL.     II. — Baron     Munchausen     and    Sinbad    the 

Sailor. 
VOL.    III.— The    Adventures   of   Reynard   the   Fox 

and  The   Adventures  of  Old   Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV.— Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's   Fairy   Tales. 
VOL.   V.— Pi'grim's  Progress. 


VOL.   VI. — Nursery  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales. 
VOL.    VII.— The    Christmas    Stocking    and     riaru 

Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
VOL.    VIII— Gulliver's   Travels.      1.— Among    th« 

Little    People    of    Liliput.      2. — Among    fh« 

Giants. 
VOL.    IX.— The    Ugly    Duckling,    Eyes    anrl    No 

Eves,   and  The  Three  Giants. 


Write,  enclosing  "7s.   6D.,  to 


The    Manager 


it 


THE    REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS," 

TEMPERANCE  &  GENERAL  LIEE  ASSURANCE  BUILDING,  Swanston  St.,  Melb.. 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU,    POST    FREE. 
All  New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington. 
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[Hi/  e,  m  ti  t  CI  ieago  "  Kecord-Herald." 
can't  we  get  kim   intebested  in  something  else:- 


And  W*  will  send  You  a 

BOX  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
BAIRNS 

Full    of    Fairy    Stories,   culled    from 
the   Literature  of  Every   Land. 


Nine  Books,  nicely  bound  and  fitted 
in  a  pretty  and  strong  case.  Interest- 
ing and  charming  to  every  Child. 


Send  to  the  Manager 


•'  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

i       8wanston-«t.,   Melbourne 


There    is    No 


Better   Magazine 


in    the    World 


For  the  Enlightenment  of 
Readers  on  Anything  and 
Everything  that  refers  to 
the   Home    than 

"GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING." 


rr?Tytfyy>ffff< 


It  is  an  American  High  Class 
Publication,  and  will  be  Posted 
to  your  Address  for  7s.  6d. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  '•The  Review  of 
Reviews,"  7 .  <£  Q.  Building,  Little  Colling 
Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Articles  range  from 
Nature  Studies  of  the  most 
charming  description, 
through  such  subjects  as 
Home  Building  and  Needle- 
work, to  the  thing  that 
is  so  attractive  to  the 
average  charming  woman's 
mind — the   Fashions. 


WE     STRONGLY    ADVISE    YOU    TO 
TRY    IT    FOR    12    MONTHS. 

The  expense  la  not  great.  Send  it  along  with 
your  Subscription  to  the  ••Review,"  or,  if  you 
have  paid  that,  send  It  now. 
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THE    HEART    OF    THE    ANTARCTIC. 

The  Story  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,   1907-1909. 

A    RECORD    OF    BRITISH     PLUCK     AND    ACHIEVEMENT,     jl 

l.   II.  Sii  v  ki  i  roN,  •  '.V.l  I. 


T 


HERE     ia     no     need     to     tell     wbi 


Lieutenant 


marvellous  dash  fur  the  South  Pole  lias  thrilled  the 
world,  and  be  himself,  modest,  retiring,  ■  typical 
Union,  ia  now  being  lionised  in  an  almoal  unpre- 
cedented way.  \\  ••  all  know  what  the  bonk  ia  about, 
but.  with  tin'  exoeption  of  a  handful  of  privileged 
persona,  do  one  yet  knows  whether  bhe  wonderful 
story  is  told  in  a  way  to  grip  the  attention  of  tin' 
reader  or  whether  i  zed  with  technical  mat- 

ter and  overloaded  with  insignificant  details,  a  forest 
of  achievements  which  cannot  I)''  properly  discerned 
because  of  t lie  trees  of  minor  events  and  experiences. 


blindness,  dysentery,  and  bruises  Innumerably 
staggering  along  on  the  last  day.  starring,  half-frozen, 
gasping  tor  breath  in  the  rarefied  atn  of  the 

gigantic  plateau  10.000  feel  high,  on  which  they  wen 

only  living  things,  but  indomitable  and 
mined  to  place  the  Union  Jack  nearest  the  Pole. 
These  nun  arc  our  countrymen.  liritnns  every  one. 
Who  daic  saj  lli  it  our  race  is  declining  when  it  pro- 
men  like  these  P" 
further  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  sub- 
ject  is  treated  is  unnecessary.  The  work  is  in  two 
volumes,  "J  x  10,  the  first  having  2(59  pages  of  text, 
the  second  238.   and  180  pages  of  appendices,  contri- 


Fortunately  we  have  before  us  the  opinion  of  a 
great  critic  who  has  read  tho  proofs  of  the  book.  He 
savs,  ''  I  have  seldom  read  so  human  a  document. 
Every  line  throbs  with  the  straightforward  earnest- 
ness of  one  who  has  been  universally  hailed,  as  above 
everything  else,  as  '  a  man.'  The  book  grips  the 
reader  from  tho  first  paragraph  to  the  last.  Its 
charm  lies  in  its  simple  style,  and  lack  of  technical 
details.  If  it  were  not  for  the  splendid  appendices 
the  book  would  have  little  scientific  value,  but  as  it 
is  it  stands  easily  fust  amongst  books  on  the  Polar 
is.  The  plain,  unvarnished  diary  kept  from  day 
ly  by  Lieutenant  Shackleton  of  his  prodigious 
journey  of  within  ninety-seven  miles  of  tho  Pole  will 
take  its  place  as  the  epic  of  Polar  exploration.  No 
id  through  tho  record  of  the  super- 
human efforts  against  the  arrayed  forces  of  nature 
without  a  choking  in  the  throat,  and  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense pride  in  these  four  men  who  risked  their  lives 
crossing   ghastly   en  -'niggling   forward   often 

at  the  rate  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  an  hour. 
against  a  howling  blizzard,  on  quarter  rations,  with- 
out a  full  meal  in  over  three  months,  suffering  from 


buted    by   the  scientific   members  of  the   exploration, 
dealing  with  the  scientific  results  obtained. 

Nine  cameras  were  taken  by  the  "  Ximrod,"  and 
some  of  the  explorers  must  have  been  adepts  in  their 
use,  for  the  photographs  are  magnificent. 


To  the  MANAGER  "Review  of  Reviews," 
T.  &  Q.  Life  Building, 

Swanston  Street,  .Melbourne. 


Date. 


/    eait  send   me,  carriage   mid.   the   tiro  volumes  of 
Shackleton**  Book,  "  The  Jleart  of  the  Antare- 
tic,"   for   which    I   enclose   £2Ulh   (Victorian   orden), 
12  6'2  (Interstate  and  N.Z.   orders.) 


Na  m  e . 


Address. 


(Please    write    clearly) 
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Strikes  and 

Rumours  of 

Strikes. 


Melbourne.  February  24,  1911. 
From  end  to  end  of  the  Continent 
strikes  are  in  progress.  Truly  the 
advent  of  the  Labour  Party  to 
power  has  brought  about  a  condi- 
tion  "I  industrial  unrest  which  even  the  most  pessi- 
mistic prophets  did  not  anticipate.  This  is  the  day 
of  Labour.  Daj  after  day  one  reads  of  trouble  in 
different  trades.  Now  it  is  the  builders,  now  the 
timber  merchants,  noM  the  bricklayers.  Everywhere 
there  is  trouble.  But  the  latest  great  development. 
was  the  threatened  strike  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. The  storm  centre  was  in  South  Australia, 
where  the  trouble  was  so  great  that  the  officials 
threatened  the  Postmaster-General  that  unless  a 
favourable  replv  was  given  to  their  proposals  by  a 
certain  date,  drastic  action  would  be  taken.  The 
Postmaster-General  was  in  dire  difficulty.  Any  mis- 
take in  tactics  which  he  made  was  sure  to  rebound 
against  him,  for  the  men  whom  he  was  dealing  with 
this  time,  and  who  were  putting  him  into  a  serious 
position,  were  members  of  h's  own  party.  They  treated 
him  in  a  hostile  fashion.  He  might  have  been  a  re- 
presentative of  Capital,  spelt  with  a  big  C  (which, 
according  to  Labour's  definition  means  anything  out- 
side union  ranks),  so  fierce  was  the  opposition  against 
bim.  The  complaint  of  the  South  Australian  Postal 
employes  was  that  under  Federation  they  were 
deprived  of  certain  monetary  privileges,  when  they 
were  distinctly  told  that  positions  would  at  least 
be  on  the  same  level  as  they  were  in  pre- Federation 
days.  For  instance,  postmasters  were  allowed  com- 
mission on  the  sale  of  postage  stamps,  and  allow- 
ances for  other  work,  which  in  other  States  is 
looked  upon  as  the  postmaster's  duties.  With  the 
incoming  of  Federation  and  the  appointment  of  the 
Public  Service  Commissioner  there  came  classifica- 
tion, the  method  of  this  spelt  trouble,  extras  were 
cut  off.  and  the  South  Australian  postmasters 
found  themselves  in  a  considerably  worse  posi- 
tion financially  than  they  were  before.  Alto- 
gether the  position  of  the  two  parties— that  is.  the 
employes  and  the  Postmaster-General — is  not  re- 
assuring. Mr.  Fisher  said  the  affair  was  simply  a 
misunderstanding,   and  thus   passed   it  over  lightly. 


Representatives  of  the  employes  came  to  Melbourne 
and  interviewed  the  Postmaster-General.  Unfortu- 
nately the  complaints  were  heard  in  private.  This 
was  hardly  a  proper  thing  where  a  matter  of  public 
interest  was  concerned.  It  is  understood  that  the  em- 
ployed are  strongly  against  the  Public  Service  Com- 
missioner, and  consider  that  he  should  be  superseded, 
and  that  in  his  place  there  should  be  a  permanent 
B    ird  of  G  immissii  >ners. 


The  Government,  however,  seeks  to 

4  ^Yh0"'     get  out  of  this  difficulty-  and  of 

Difficulty.  other  difficulties  in  the  Federal  ser- 
vice, by  stating  its  belief  that  all 
disputes  should  be  referred  to  the  Arbitration  courts. 
It  evidently  finds  the  task  of  dealing  fairly  with  its 
emploves  too  big  for  it  to  tackle.  Possibly  it  wants 
to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility.  It  will  be  a 
much  more  comfortable  thing  to  say  when  any  diffi- 
culty arises  that  the  Government  has  no  power  in  the 
matter,  but  that  troubles  must  be  referred  to  the 
Arbitration  Court,  than  it  will  be  to  be  pestered  with 
tin-  "demands"  of  discontented  Labour  followers. 
But  it  is  hardly  what  the  followers  bargained  for. 


Of  course  the  Government  is  only 
Reaping  the  reaping  what  it  sowed.  Before  the 
Whirlwind.  election  it  made  all  sorts  of  pro- 
mises, and  the  prospect  of  halcyon 
days  was  held  out  before  the  wondering  people  till 
they  were  hypnotised  with  the  suggestion,  and  voted 
labour  solidly.  Put  into  blunt  language,  the  mes- 
sage of  the  party  to  the  electors  was,  "  Return  us  to. 
power,  ami  we  will  make  the  hated  Capitalist  dis- 
gorge his  ill-gotten  gains."  Of  course,  seeing  that 
the  electors  did  their  part  of  the  arrangement  they 
naturally  look  to  the  Federal  Government  to  fulfil 
its  part.  They  did  the  voting,  now  they  want  the 
other  party  to  put  pressure  on  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  ill-gotten  gains  to  disgorge,  that  they 
may  reap  financial  benefit.  At  any  rate  the  Govern- 
ment will,  if  it  does  not  exercise  the  greatest  in- 
genuity, find  itself  in  a  cul  de  sac  over  the  Postal 
difficulty. 
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Urn   Australi  i  iken 

An  .1  rude  i  mi   probabl)  il  is.  bul  .1 

Awakening.  1        Labour    I 

FN  Wales, 

has  j  1 1  -- 1  had  .1  Sydney,  has  bei 

disturber  ol   1       people's  slumber.   I:  was  time  t )><-\ 
t  wakened      With  the  speed  ol  an  express  train 
1   en  rushing  headlong  t<  1  one  of  the 
forms  ol  b  ssism  thai  could  be  Imagined.     I: 
11  ,ui  thai   track,  flying  ai   .1   tremendous  rate, 
he  drivers  has  at  last  r< 
Up   i"  this 
sleeping   quiet  1) .      1 1    disaster   overtakes   th    n    I 
will    now    onlj    have   themselves    to   blame.      tn    .1 
dream j   sort  ol   fashion  .]  against 

1  saw  the  - 1  ingei    and  pointed  it  out .  w  ish- 
undisturl  ied  in  ep,  w  hile  \ 

1  iffii  ials  in  charge  • 

•  wrong,     lint  ;  on  of  the  o  immunit) 

scious    thai    things    ma)    be    n  n  ng    after   all. 

That  n>'wl\  awakened  section  is  made  up  1  1    those 

who  ;.  have  smili  scend- 

uti'il  out  probabili 
Now  their  eyes  are  opened,   also  the  eyes  ol 

iking  the  situation  criti- 
cal  enough  to  even  reo  »rd  the  Fi  >r  whal 

imagined  by  some  to  be  it   institution  to 

wrongs,  has  been  s      vn  to  be  .1  machin 
party   politics,    which  can  be  quite  heartless   in   its 
opera  I 

But    what     was    the    cause     of    the 
trouble?     What  has  led  to  the  eye- 
opening  of  the  general  public?    No- 
thing more  nor  less  than  this  same 
political  conference,  which  has  stood  out  naked  and 
imed  in  a   wild  spirit  of  boisterous  determina- 
tion.    It  has  bared  its  lists  and  struck  at  and  struck 
out  tli  stiges  of  independence  on  the  part  of 

individual  members.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth  from  this 
Conference  thai  Labour  members  must  do  as  the 
told,  or  quit.  After  this  a  Labour  member  must 
show  no  originality  of  thought,  no  individuality,  or 
he  will  go  under.  Mr.  Minahan.  M.L.A.,  chairman 
of  the  Conference,  in  the  beginning  of  the  proceed- 
ings, openly  stated  the  case  is  far  as  the  Labour 
ere  concerned  :  — 

"The    Conference    was    the    Parliament    of     t'ne     Labour 

movement.    .        .    Their    powers    and    responsibilities    were 

greater   than   those  of  the   pledged   representatives,   for   the 

renee    could    mike    and    unmake    policies,    whilst    the 

elected    pledged    representatives   of   tiie   people   had    to   < ■ 

fine  their  duties  to  putting  tlie  '.viliej-  of  the  Conference 
before  the  people,  elaborating  it,  and  voting  tor  it  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  country." 

The  outstanding  feature  of  1 '      C 
Cracking  the      ferejice  was  the  way   in  which  this 
Whip.  principle   was   enunciated     and    en- 

larged upon,  and  repeated  again  and 
1    with    emphasis.       Everything    else    seemed    to 
fade  into  insignificance  ;   even   the  issues  connected 
with  other  planks  in  the  platform  seemed  to  be  lost 


The  Cause  of 
the  Trouble. 


Mgh:  of.     The, me  great  fad  which  will  be  remem 
d  about  die  Laboui  ■  thai  Parliamen- 

t    II  \       MM    III! 

t  them,  are  simpl)  machines  to  record  vi  h 
Following  on  that    it   stands  out   prominently    1 

(lore  glaring  install' 

and  "i  the  degradati  in  ol  part)  poli 

anywhere  in  the  world.     The  member  ol   Parliarw 

and  the  common  people  in  the  party,  the  rank  and 

file,  1  own.     Bi  m 

stands  the  part)    boss,   the  offii  ials,   the  few 

men  who  rule,     [f  a  man  ol         nol  blindl  1   the  be 

i:-i  step  down,  be 
Parliamentarian  or  unionist.    Of  1  extent 

is  all   right.     Anybody   who  is 

1  iples  111 v     1  is  elected  ■  be  pui 

1 1    ;  i,  ii  >ure 

nes-  in  p  tl  all.     But  that  a  man  should 

suppress   himseli    entirely    and   refuse   to   leave   his 
mini  am  future  light  tl  be  shed  upon 

.1  .1  to  bring  into  politic. d  life  an  element 

which  will  some  day  bring  political  disaster. 

I   lis   remarkable  determ 
The  Hoiman       members    should    l»-    mere    grama- 
Case,  phones  was  brou 

\lr.     Holman,    th<     Ni   1     S 
\\  lies     Atti  'i  ne)  General.       It      was     known 
Mr.     Holman,     Mr.     McGowen    and    Mr.     Nfeilsen, 
members    ol     the    Sine     Ministry,     were    opposed 

t lea     ol     the     Federal     Parliament 

u  mil  _■  much     p    vet      is    is    suggested    in    the 

Referenda,      1  curtailing  of   that   of   the   State 

Parliament.  Indeed  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Cabi- 
ne!  some  time  ago  an  announcement  was  made  to 
effect  that  the  State  Ministry  would  make  no 
pronouncement  concerning  the  Federal  referendum. 
Each  member  of  the  part)  was  b  1  1  e  free  to  vote  as  he 
pleased.  Mr.  Holman  stand  that  he  intended  to 
take  the  platform  igainsl  the  proposals  of  the  Refe- 
renda, his  position  being  that  while  he  did  not  object 
rta  iwers  being  conferred  upon  the  Common- 

wealth, he  <.bj.,ied  to  such  a  drastic  programme  as 
that  which  would  be  made  possible  if  they  were 
carried.  At  the  time  this  created  a  good  deal  of 
adverse  comment  from  some  Labour  Unions,  notably 
the  Australian  Workers'  Union,  which  tried  to  bring 
Mr.  Holman  and  his  companions  under  the  whip. 
II  iwever,  nothing  could  1"-  d<  me  until  the  <  Conference 
met,  and  then  the  storm  burst.  The  Conference  was 
held  behind  closed  doors,  both  public  and  p> 
being  excluded.  News,  however,  of  the  proceedings 
has  leaked  out,  and  it  seems  that  Senator  Rae  boldly 
proposed  that  the  Stal  I  ir  Parliamentary  Party 
aid  be  requested  to  fall  into  line  and  withdraw 
their  opposition  to  the  Referenda,  or  else  withdraw 
from  the  Labour  Movement.  That  was  strong 
enough,  in  all  conscience.  In  his  comments  on  this 
resolution  he  said  that  his  motion  "would  put  the 
acid  on  the   State  Labour  men."     An  amendment. 
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Sugaring  the 
Pill. 


Func)i."'\  Giving  the  Game  Away. 

(At  the  Labour  Conference  in  Sydney  Mr.  Holman  let  the 
eat  out  of  the  bag  with  reference  to  the  Referenda  pro- 
posals.) 

Prime  Minister  Fisher:  "Ton  shonld  not  show  your 
hand;  and  yon  must  play  the   cards  strictly  as  instructed." 

aiming  at  disqualifying  from  membership  in  a  league 
anybody  who  opposed  a  referendum  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  by  the  Labour  Party,  was  moved 
as  an  improvement  on  Senator  Rae's  motion.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  impersonal,  but  it  was  none  the  less 
explicit. 

Round  these,  debate  raged  hotly, 
and  the  State  Ministry  received  such 
a  gruelling  as  they  will  probably 
never  forget.  Several  of  the  more 
sober-minded  of  the  delegation  condemned  the  reso- 
lutions as  too  drastic,  and  finally  a  resolution  which 
sugar-coated  the  pill,  was  passed  to  the  effect  "  that 
the  Conference,  having  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority decided  to  support  the  referendum  proposals, 
trusts  to  the  loyalty  of  the  State  Labour  Party  to 
respect  the  decision  of  the  Conference."  Of  course 
the  meaning  of  this  was  quite  obvious.  The  State 
Ministry  must  bow  down  and  worship  or  lose  their 
political  lives.  The  resolution  brought  the  same  effect 
as  the  more  drastic  proposals  would  have  done.  Mr. 
Holman,  Mr.  McGowen  and  the  others  climbed  down 
undramatically  and  obediently,  thoroughly  humili- 
ated, and  announced  that  the  Ministry  would  with- 


draw any  opposition  to  the  referendum  proposals.  All 
tne  vaunted  courage  of  the  State  Ministry  waned 
away  before  such  an  ultimatum.  What,  one  asks, 
can  come  finally  to  an  organisation  that  dragoons  its 
members  in  this  fashion,  and  also  holds  men  who  are 
prepared  to  sacrifice  their  principles  in  such  a  way. 

Of  course  one  has  heard  continually 

A  Climb  of  the  iron  hand  beneath  the  velvet 

Down.  glove,  but  it  has  never  been  shown 

before  in  such  a  fashion  as  this. 
One  hardly  knows  whether  to  feel  pity  or  resent- 
ment over  Mr.  Holman  and  Mr.  McGowen.  Of 
course  no  one  can  imagine  the  tremendous  pressure 
which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  and  their  col- 
leagues. All  the  considerations  of  party  which  had 
any  weight  at  all  would  be  thrown  into  the  scale. 
Had  they  not  accepted  the  dictum  of  the  Conference 
there  would  have  been  nothing  left  for  them  to  do 
but  to  resign  from  the  Labour  Party.  This  w>  uld 
have  precipitated  a  serious  difficulty,  probably  result- 
ing in  a  dissolution,  and  one  can  easily  imagine  the 
kind  of  coercion  that  would  be  used.  Nevertheless 
the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Holman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Ministry  have  unequivocally  stated  their 
intention  of  taking  the  platform  against  the  Refe- 
renda and  opposing  it  for  all  they  are  worth.  In- 
stead of  that  they  have  been  made  to  eat  their  own 
words,  to  crawl  in  the  dust,  and  show  absolute  sub- 
servience to  the  command  of  the  party.  None  of 
those  in  the  New  South  Wales  Cabinet  who  opposed 
the  referendum  proposals,  more  in  pity  than  anger 
let  it  be  said,  can  ever  regard  themselves  as  the  pos- 
sessors of  an  atom  of  political  independence.  The 
threatened  split  has  been  averted,  but  the  whole  sys- 
tem has  received  a  shock.  How  bitter  the  feeling  runs 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one  member  wished 
to  take  Mr.  Holman  and  hang  him  in  the  Domain. 
When  the  members  of  the  Labour  Party  themselves 
fight  and  wrangle  in  this  disgraceful  fashion,  there 
is  something  serious  the  matter. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  cleavage 

A  in   the   union  ranks.      The   Confer- 

Cleavage.         gj^  reanv   divided  itself   into  two 

parties,  and  the  more  dominant  was 
the  Australian  Workers'  Union.  The  Australian 
Workers'  Union,  which  is  made  up  of  nondescript 
workers  throughout  Australia — shearers,  rouseabouts, 
and  what-not — is  assuming  an  importance  which 
unionism  cannot  disregard.  Made  up  of  some  50,000 
men  scattered  throughout  Australia,  it  can  influence 
Federal  votes  to  a  remarkable  degree.  How  strong 
and  powerful  an  organisation  it  is  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  Federal  Parliament  there 
are  22  members  of  the  Australian  Workers'  Union. 
This  number  can  do  with  Parliament  what  it  pleases. 
Although  part  of  the  Labour  Party,  they  really  form 
an  independent  party,  which  holds  the  balance  of 
power.  They  do  not  show  their  hand  in  open  House, 
but  they  do  in  Caucus.     In  funds  the  A.W.U.   is 
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wealthy.    It  is  an  .-.i-\  matter  f<>i  it  to  raise  amounts 

•o.ooo  even   1>\    small    levies.     The   ma 

jority   of  the   men   are   well    paid.      The)    are   the 

the    general    workers    i  I     Vu  tralia. 

lie,  and  ver)  often  having  no 

settled  place  ol  abode,  it  is  difficv  '■■  and 

file  to  gather  togethei  to  discuss  matters.    The  whole 

control  is  practically  in  a   few  hands.      [*o 

these  men  the  management  of  the  concern  is  left. 

I    ,  ik.  and  the  mass  oi  the  membersobe) 

is  .     It  is  no!  an  u  thing 

i  issive   in. ml  ers  to   use   ph 
I  ,        halting  <  andidates   to  come  to   .1 

iion,   and   the)    are  capturing   power    fast.      It 
has  been  announced   from   vari  ius  quarters   that    tl 
otended  to  es  L  ibour  press.     Towards 

this,  the  A.W.U.   lias  subscribed  a  fust  instalment 
.000.      This  means  that   the  organisation   in 
is,  it'  possible,  t.>  e,>ntr..l  this  enterprise  also.     In 
-    waj    the   game  "I    politics   is  being   played   in 
Labour  circles  in  Australia.     There  is  growing  up 
.mi  ngsl  us  a  U^sism  in  politics  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  strangers.     It  is  an  objectionable  term. 
but   no  other  describes  just  what  is  taking  place. 
The  losses  dictate  to  the  unions,   and  to  Parliamen- 
tarians, and  each  obediently  follows.     They  ran  do 
except  at  risk  of  being  snuffed  out. 

All   this,   however,    is   very   disquiet- 

A  Stormy         ing  and  disconcerting.     The  politics 

Outlook.  ,,['    Australia    are   being   turned    into 

a  huge  machine  which  will  grind  the 

political  life  out  of  anybody  who  gets  in  its  way. 

id.  unswerving  oi     ;i<  nee  is  demanded  from  th 

Followers.  The  idea  oi  having 
representatives  in  Parliament  vanishes.  Accordingto 
linary  meaning  of  the  term,  the  Labour  Party 
p  5S  ...  g  n  ne.  Men  become  mere  delegates,  who 
cording  as  the  Labour  Conference  dictates. 
It  arrogates  to  itself  the  right  to  make  laws,  and 
the  members  of  Parliament  returned  are  merely 
echoes  of  its  voice. 

One  great  surprise  was  sprung  upon 
Mr.  Holman's      the  community  when  the  Conference 
Revenge.  fe  ;ts  fists  in  the  face  of  State 

members,    and   demanded   their   sub- 
nce.     A  second  surprise  came  when  those  mem- 
bers,  who    id  expressed  some  independence,  obedi- 
■d  at  the  heels  of  their  masters,  thus  sur- 
r   individuality.      But   a   third  surprise 
came  when  Mr.  Holman,  after  promising  that  neither 
he  nor  his  c  illeagues  would  oppose  the  referendum 
notice    of     something     else     which 
of  the  Conference.     Pos- 
siblv   it   was   revolt   against  the  treatment  that  had 
meted    out   to   him.      He   had   been   coerced. 
H       would    turn    the    tables    and     reveal    th 

things.       Apropos     of     that     one     of 
the  _      -     cheerfullv      admitted      that      while 


tl„.    censuring    -1     State     Ministers    savour© 

tl,.-'    whole    Labour    movem  con- 

ted    DJ     tie      in.  thods    Oi  He    went    • 

t,,  point  out  that   the  binding   ol    m  tl   the 

their  own  private  opinions,  but 

dictated,    was  ■         '     ""1 

1  saw  no  •"" 

perous  memb  is  of    P  irliamenl    should  not    1 

[t  serin-  thai  i"ii  poliC)    was  part  and 

pa,  ,,,  .vement.     Maybe  it  was  .,  rebellion 

against  this,  a  kind  of  turning  ol  the  worm,  a  I 
frantic  ,  iduce  1    Mi.    Holman  to  move 

1       fen  <  '     liatelj    take   into 

consideration  the  remodelling   ol    the  whole  of  • 
,  ,  I.  ,  ,i  view  of  the  abolition 

1    I  High  (  ourt. 

cat    «  is    out    of    the    bag. 
The  Cat  Out       Vague    rumours    ol     such    intentions 
of  the  Bag.       had     reached     the    outside      public 
from    inn.     ...    time,    but    no    defi- 
nite    statement      had     ever     been      made.         h      has 
.been  known  that  the  unions  have  been  restive  under 
ae    of    the    determinations    of    the    High    Court. 
,.,-    [ess    volatile    person    would    occa- 
sionallv    hint   at   such    a    demand,    but    it    has   never 
n  so  baldly  displayed  before.    And  the  Conference 
was  in  a  corner.     It  dared  nol  vote  for  it,  however 
much  it  might  favour  it.     It  would  be  the  means  of 
putting  a  lighted  bomb  under  the  movement  if  this 
had  been  curi.-d.     Much  as  i;  might  desire  it,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  indications  which  point  to  that, 
it  would  never  do  for  the  public  to  know  that  this 
was  Labour's  final  obje  tivi  .     So  it  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted    yet.      And    the   Conference   turned    it    down. 
igain   Mr.   Holman  tried  to  get  square  with  the 
Conference,   and  moved  that  the  Labour  movement 
oppose  any   further  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  until  the  Constitution  had  been 
reorganised  upon  lines   which   would   secure  Parlia- 
mentarv  supremacy.     But  this  was  on  the  same  lines 
exactly   as   the  other,   although   a   little   varnish  had 
put  on.      If  carried  it  would  have  meant  that 
.  |vi,  1  aula,  even  if  carried,  could  not  be  used. 
So  the   fat   was  in  the   1'  A.W.U. 

sent  a  resolution  along.  "  indignantly  resenting  the 
traitorous  altitude  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Holman  in  his 
latest  attempt  to  drag  the  Political  Labour  Council 
into  opposing  the  I  ederal  Referendum,  when  signi- 
fying his  willii  .  be\  the  di 
Conference  not  '                  the  Referendum."    A 

1  vituperative  argument,  ruled 

out  of  order,  but  Mr.   Holman  nevertl  back 

on  the  Conference,  and  made  known  to  the  voters  of 
An-  Labour  Tarty  is  trending. 

The   proposal   to  abolish   the   High 

Whither  Court    is   astounding.      Of   course   it 

Tending?         mav  be  said  that  this  was  only  Mr. 

H    rman's      revengeful      suggestion. 

The  fact  remains  drat  it  was  not.     He  simply  voiced 
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the  feelings  of  unionists  who  desire  that  Parliament 
alone  should  be  the  interpreter  of  law.  This  would 
demolish  at  a  stroke  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards 
that  the  people  have.  The  High  Court  is  the  guar- 
dian >:t  tin'  people's  rights.  It  is  there  to  see, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Constitution  is  not 
over-ridden,  and  to  take  this  protection  away 
would  simply  be  to  hand  over  affairs  to  the 
Philistines.  Anything  that  interfered  with  the  wishes 
■of  the  Labour  Party  in  power  could  be  instantly 
overthrown.  To  what  is  all  this  tending.  There 
must  surely  be  reason  for  some  steadying,  some  brake 
power.  Is  legislation  to  go  on  at  express  speed,  the 
whim  of  the  year  to  interpret  as  it  chooses,  or  change 
at  will  the  Constitution  ?  And  it  is  well  that  the 
•  curtain  has  been  lifted,  so  that  we  may  see  what 
Labour  is  straining  towards.  It  is  very  significant 
that  when  Mr.  Holman  indicated  his  desire  that  the 
High  Court  and  Senate  should  be  abolished,  one 
member  suggested  that  Mr.  Holman  should  not  com- 
municate to  the  press  the  fact  that  the  Labour  Party 
intended  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  this  direction, 
as  it  might  result  in  the  referendum  proposals  being 
defeated,  at  which  the  chairman,  Mr.  Minahan, 
M.L.A.,  recommended  Mr.  Holman  that  he  should 
maintain  secrecy  as  to  further  amendments  of  the 
■Constitution.     Fortunately  it  crept  out. 

The    new    platform    of    the    party 
The  New  stands  as  follows:  — 

Platform  "■■    Constitutional   reform— (a)   Abolition 

of   the    Legislative    Council,  and    the  sub- 
stitution   therefor    of    the    initiative    and 
referendum,     (b)  Electoral  reform  to   provide   proper  machin- 
ery for  the  true  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament. 
'2.   Regulation  of  hours  of  labour. 

3.  Land  and  financial  reform  la)  Cessation  of  further  sales 
of  Crown  lands,  (b)  A  proper  system  of  closer  settlement, 
ic)  Water  conservation  and  irrigation,  (d  Restriction  oi 
public  borrowing,     (el  State  Bank      (f)  Graduated  land  tax. 

4.  Free  education — (a)  Secondary,  (b)  Technical,  (c)  Uni- 
versity. 

5.  Na'ionalisation  of  coal  mines. 

There  was  a  good  deal  ol  discussion  as  to  what 
should  or  should  nut  1"-  included.  Some  thought 
the  whole  ideal  should  go  in  with  the  idea  of  edu- 
cating the  people.  Others,  like  Mr.  J.  C.  Wat- 
son, urged  that  it  was  absurd  to  have  in  a  lighting 
platform  planks  that  might  not  materialise  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  it  should  include  only  a  list  of 
what   might   reasonably  be  expected  to  be   done   in 

in<  Parliament.  This  advice  was  followed.  It  has 
this  advantage,  that  you  cover  your  objective 
from  your  enemy,  and  so  blind  him  as  to  what  your 

:fforts  reallv  are. 


Mr.  J.  C. 
Watson. 


One   of    the    most    remarkable    fea- 
tures al  out  this  Conj  ere  1  -e  was  the 
resurrection  of  Mr.  Watson.     Since 
he   retired    from    political    life.    Mr. 
\\  atson  has  kept  out  of  public  sight,  and  the  general 
impression  was  that  he  had  permanently  retired  from 
the  arena  of  active  service.      But  Mr.    Watson  was 


one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  at  the  Confer- 
ence. -And  the  astonishing  thing  was  that  he  seemed 
to  be  a  somewhat  different  Mr.  Watson.  When  in 
Parliament  he  gained  the  disapprobation  of  some  of 
his  followers  because  he  did  not  appear  radical 
enough.  But  he  had  the  happy  knack  of  inspiring 
confidence,  even  in  his  opponents.  He  was  concilia- 
tory. He  was  willing  to  work  with  the  Liberal 
Party  towards  common  ends.  He  was  never  wild 
or  impolitic  in  speech,  and  withal  carried  with  it  a 
dignity  that  was  specially  helpful  to  the  Labour 
Party.  All  of  which  made  some  hopeful  spirits 
feel  that  it  would  be  better  if  he  retired  from  active 
politics  for  a  season.  It  is  a  compliment  that  Mr. 
Watson  deserves,  to  say  that  there  was  regret  by 
the  general  public  when  he  retired,  and  that  the 
country  felt  a  little  less  safe  as  far  as  the  Labour 
movement  was  concerned,  when  he  vacated  the 
saddle.  But  at  the  Conference  Mr.  Watson  was  to 
the  fore,  militant,  aggressive,  working  hand  in  glove 
with  the  A.W.U.  What  Mr.  Watson's  union  with 
this  energetic  bodv  may  mean  no  one  can  soy.  It 
is  too  strong  to  be  dominated  by  any  one  man,  but 
if  Mr.  Watson  could  go  to  its  head  and  lead  it 
in  the  way  it  wants  to  go,  the  situation  is  full  of 
potentialities.  For  the  A.W.U.  forms  the  ad- 
vanced, the  very  much  advanced,  fighting  line  of  the 
Labour  army. 

Thus  the  situation  at  the  Conference 

The  was  dominated  by  a  somewhat  unex- 

A.W.U.  pected     element.       The     Australian 

Workers'  Union  came  upon  the 
scene  and  captured  the  position.  Hitherto,  while  its 
great  strength  has  been  known,  it  has  not  mani- 
fested it  to  any  extent.  It  has  remained  rather  as  a 
giant  that  made  itself  felt,  that  used  its  strength 
where  it  chose,  but  made  its  presence  known  rather 
by  what  it  concealed  than  what  it  revealed.  But  at 
the  Sydney  Conference  it  stalked  like  a  Colossus 
over  affairs,  spoke  in  a  strident  note,  coived  the  Con- 
ference into  submission,  and  bared  its  teeth  at  the 
first  note  of  resistance.     This  is  significant. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since 
Events  Labour  repudiated  the  idea  of  high 

Change.  salaries.     But  it  has  changed.     The 

Conference  carried  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  State  salaries  be  increased  to  not 
less  than  ^"500  per  annum.  It  all  seems  part  of 
the  wild  whirl  of  Labour  to  secure  the  highest  good 
t<>  itself  without  consideration  of  the  other  fellow. 
A  movement  which  a  few  years  ago  seemed  to  pos- 
sess within  itself  many  elements  that  would  tend  to 
create  a  high  state  of  society,  is  degenerating  into  a 
wild  and  selfish  rush  for  power  and  pay.  No  one 
objects  te  proper  payment  for  public  work,  but  it 
savours  of  the  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  .£500  a  year 
is  at  all  necessary  as  an  emolument  for  the  services 
of  State  members.  It  is  a  pretty  strong  indication 
of  the  fact  that  while  members  of  the  unions  affect 
that  they  want  Federal  power  to  increase,  and  State 
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.  they  ni  \-  are  deti  1 1 

■  .ill  thej  can  to  keep  up 
State  offices. 

\  i  ither  strike,    which    takes 
An  Intoxication    this  time   in   Victoria,   and   in  con- 
ol  Success.        nection     with     harvesting     m..- 
facti  i  i(  s,    sh<  iwed   very    clearlj 
me  of  the  actions  ot  thi    I 
About  ;ooo  men  employed  in  farm 

.units  struck  « i    .      \  id  what  « 

i  inded   proceeding  ?       Was   il 

the  men  worked  h<  urs  thai   wen    i  nable, 

t  i. it  the)  were  dissatisfied  with  their  wages,  that  the 

conditi  ms  under  which  they  worked  were  oppressive. 

\  i     if  these  gavi    the  reason  for  the  ad  ion  • 

l  i-  thai  among  the  2000  men 

■  were  .1  score  or  two  who  did  not  belong 
union,  and  it  would,  -I  o  urse,  be  beneath  the  dignit) 
of  .1  meml  1  union  to  work  alongside  anyone 
who  had  not  joined  the  ranks  of  the  mure  enlight- 
■  led.  This,  and  this  only,  was  the  cause  ol  the 
strike.    On  the  morning  of  thi    [6th  February,  there 

the  men  gathered,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 

non-uni  nists,    n went   to   work.      They   even 

ded  with  the  owner  of  one  ol  the  plants  to  dis- 
>  •  tiir  non-unionists  and  so  settle  the  trouble. 
l        is  credit,  be  it  said,  this  proposal  was  not  even 
considered.      I  rietor  stated  boldl)    I  tat   the 

shop  »as  one  to  uni<  nists  and  non  uni<  nists 

alike,  1  a  nun  of  ini le]  • 

spirit  could  give.       I'll'    demand  of  the  men   i 
tirely   unreasonable.     The    Federal    Parliament    has 
.nil  in  favour  of  preference  to  unionists.      I  hal 
-  ;    say,  if  hall  a-dozen  nun  apply  for  a  billet,  and 
one  man  is  a  unionist,   he  gets  the  work  in  pi 

to  otl     s,      That  is  a  ver)  greal  deal  to  gain  in 
a  civilised  community.     But  for  a  unionist  to  attempt 
i"  lay   down   the  principle  that   it   a   man   is 
unionist   he  shall   n  t   have  work  at  all,   is  for 

to  .11  r  munity 

thai  no  man  ouj  ive.    The  chief  trouble  ab  ul 

ver)    largi    number   1 
union  •  reed  into  joining  unions.     As 

it  it,  "  I  j  1    union  1  ecause 

I    was  compelled   I  ution,   and  now   to- 

la)   I   am  walking  about  with  my  hands  in  m\ 
ind  ni\   i  ,1  ali  1    -an  earn. " 

A  mtv  significant  election  to  k  plan 
A  Significant      during  the  month  a;  the  I 
By-Election.       a(    Batman,    when-    a   <      test     took 
place  to  determii  ild  be 

•accessor  i  1    Parliament  to  the  late 

Mr.   II.   Beard,      fjvo  candidates  contested 
Mr.    Brennan,   the  Lahpur  candidate  (the   fortunate 
io  nominees),   and   Mr.    O'Neill, 
who  represented  the  Liberal  interests.     The  result  of 
si    was  that  tiie  Labour  ire  won  by 

Although   this    was   a    l.i  ice   in 

favour  1  •!    I ..:!  our,   it  is 


what  a  big  dro]  ■  d  with  thi    I  abour 

•  tion    last    war. 

-  At  the 

l   il    ur  candidate  polle  !    13,569 

l  lis  time  he  polled  1  iX  1  votes  less.     \i 

Liberal  candidate  p6lled  onl)  833  votes  less  than  at 

in.      The  polling  wa  I  deal 

:  year,  «  11c  1  » as  1  mh  :•  1  be  ex] n 

ie  polling  for  the  Labout  1  andidate  was  pro- 

portionatel)  much  less  th  .As 

usual  n       ii     f  apathy  was  sin  >w  n.     <  hit    if 

31,7  29   el©  rded    thi 

But  the  election  is  remarkal  I)   significant, 
a>   I ,abour   is  suppose  .1   to  I"-  al    thi      enith 

I         fad    is    1  ia1    the    c  unti  \     has    been 
ing    si  iii'    1  ude   shi  cks   lately,    and    il 
dail)  apparent  1  lal  the  promises  which  were  held  out 
people  as  being  likely  to  come  under  Labour 
rule  are  not   being  1  ulfilled,   n<  .1    indi 

tout  1    mpletel)    overturning    the    foundations 
ol   society. 

Some  important  changes  took  place 
Mr.  kidstnn's  in  Queensland  politics  during  the 
Resignation.       month.      Mr.    Ridston,    wh 

cupied  the  Premiership  forfiveyears 
only  a  lireak  ol  two  m  mths,  suddenly  tendered 
his  resignation.    Mr.    Ridston,  i;   is  understood,   will 
take   up   a    pn  iminenl    pi  sitii  m    as   an   officer   1 
Lands  Department.      Mi.    Denham,  the  Minisfc 
Lands,  was  able  to  form  .1   Ministry,   n  S  into 

1  iffice.  The  following  are  the  m  mbers  ol  the  Ministry  : 
Pri  mier.   ( 'hi'  1    S  ind    Vice-Presiden       1 

the  Executive  Council,  Mr.  1).  1  ■'.  Denham;  Attor- 
ie)  General,  Mr.  T.  O'Sullivan ;  Treasurer  and 
Secretary  for  Public  Works,  Mr.  W.  H.  Barnes; 
Home  Office  and  Secretar)  for  Mines,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Appel ;  Secretar)  for  Railways,  Mr.  W.  T.  P 
Secretary  for  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  K.  M.  Grant; 

tar)  t'  1  I  m. Is.  Mr.  I..  11.  Macartney  ;  S 
tar_\  for  Agriculture  and  Stock,  Mr.  J.  Tolmie; 
without  portfolio,  Mr.  A.  H.  Barlow.  This  marks 
the  last  of  the  three-part)  system  in  Queensland. 
For  a  long  time  the  Ridston  and  Philp  s©  tii  ns  ol 
the    Liberal    Parly    made   unity    impossible.      Bitter 

l  raged  between  the  two,  and  alth  ug  1  la 
it    died   down,   the  remnants  of  it   remained.      Now 
ill  vestige  of  it  ought  to  vanish.     Suj  both 

ctions  go        make  up  the  new    Ministry,   and 
Mr.    Denham    is    reputed    to   be   a    strong   leader.      A 
s  in  of  Mr.   Denham  is  the  c  h  sen   K  .   di  -     S 
t<  ir   Australia   in    19H. 

r he  qui  I    uniformity  in  rail- 

Uniform  tgi    keeps  coming  to  the  fore. 

Railway  Gauge.     |  ..,.   pr;me  Minister  considered  it  of 
sufficient    importance  to  refer  to  it 
annual  dinner  ot   1  ie    Australian  Natives'  As- 
sociation in  Vi  ie  matter  is  to  be  con- 

1  at  a  mi  State  railway  official  hi 

It   is   ver)    probable   thai    thi      nly   way  out  of  the 
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PAifo.J  ["Sums"  Slmlioi. 

Mr.  Staniforth  Smith, 

Administrator  of  Papna,  whose  exploration  party  into  the 
interior  is  reported  as  missing. 

difficulty  will  be  for  the  Federal  Parliament  to  take 
charge  of  the  railways,  or  else  indemnify  against  loss 
those  States  that  have  to  make  a  change.  There  are 
a  good  many  things  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
Federal  Government  resuming  the  railways.  That 
would  be  a  far  more  reasonable  thing  for  it  to  do 
than  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  wages  of  the  railway 
employes  while  the  railways  remain  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State.  The  latter  position  is  an  unfair 
one.  The  former  would  be  reasonable.  If  there 
were  Federal  control,  railway  routes  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  marked  out  to  enable  districts  to  find 
their  natural  ports,  and  would  tend  to  decentralisa- 
tion. It  would  do  away  with  the  absurd  warfare 
which  induces  States  to  refrain  from  building  rail- 
ways near  their  neighbour's  territory  if  it  would 
mean  the  diversion  of  any  of  their  traffic  towards  the 
railways  of  the  other  States.  Moreover,  long  routes 
would  be  laid  out  with  regard  to  continental  needs. 

The  long-standing   dispute  between 

The  Murray       Victoria,     New    South    Wales    and 

Waters.  South    Australia    over    the   question 

of  the  Murray  waters  seems  to  be 
approaching  settlement.  During  the  month  a  con- 
ference of  the  Premiers  of  the  three  States  was  held. 
Although  after  three  days'  sitting  no  general  agree- 
ment was  arrived  at.  it  being  felt  that  fuller  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  general  question  was 
wanted,  it  was  yet  found  possible  to  come  to  cer- 
tain agreements  which  advanced  the  position  a  good 
deal.     For  instance,  it  has  been  agreed  that  South 


Australia  should  have  possession  of  Lake  Victoria, 
to  conserve  waters  for  her  own  use  only,  and  to  pro- 
reed  with  the  necessary  work.  This  South  Australia 
is  prepared  to  do  at  an  expenditure  of  ^600,000  or 
,£700,000.  "The  rights  of  Victoria  and  New  South, 
Wales,  it  was  agreed,  are  not  to  be  affected  by  this 
decision,  and  further  inquiry  will  possibly  alter  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  Victorian  and  New  South 
Walts  Ministers  with  regard  to  their  attitude  to 
South  Australia.  The  standpoint  from  which  the 
matter  is  viewed  varies  with  the  different  States. 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  do  not  trouble  over 
the  question  of  navigation  at  all,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  question  of  navigation  is  almost  of  more 
importance  to  South  Australia  than  irrigation.  The 
difriculty  of  maintaining  each  of  the  utilities  is  one 
which  engineers  ought  to  be  able  to  accomplish. 
Such  a  tremendous  quantity  of  water  falls  during 
the  wet  seasons  that  with  proper  impounding  there 
ought  to  be  no  trouble  in  doing  this. 

In  continuance  of  the  remarks  which 
Protection  of  we  made  last  month  concerning  the 
Aborigines.  treatment  by  Australia  of  the 
aborigines,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  deputation  waited  upon  the  Prime  Minister  in 
Sydney  last  month  in  order  to  voice  its  views 
regarding  it.  The  deputation  was  made  up  of  scien- 
tific, commercial,  religious  and  political  representa- 
tives. The  requests  made  by  the  deputation  were 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  at  once  take 
steps  to  secure  the  humane  treatment  of  the  natives, 
appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry  for  a  scheme  to 
deal  with  them,  institute  a  separate  Federal  depart- 
ment for  native  affairs,  and  that  ample  reserves  of 
land  should  be  set  aside  to  allow  for  an  increase 
of  the  aboriginal  race.  Mr.  Fisher  sympathised 
with  the  objects  of  the  deputation,  and  said  that 
ample  protection  would  be  given  to  the  natives  in  the 
Northern  Territory.  As  far  as  the  States  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  their  duty  to  look  after  the  natives 
in  their  own  boundaries.  There  is  much  vet  to  be 
done  by  the  States,  especially  West  Australia, 
which,  next  to  the  Northern  Territory,  has  the 
largest  share  of  aburigine>. 

The  long-standing  dispute  between 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  is 
at  last  within  prospect  of  settlement. 
The  matter  is  being  discussed 
before  the  High  Court  in  Melbourne  with 
an  exceedingly  strong  bar.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  both  this  and  the  Murray  waters 
question  have  come  at  hvst  to  a  point  where 
settlement  is  likelv  to  be  made.  Now  that  Federa 
tion  is  established  and  these  misunderstandings  are 
removed,  the  better  for  the  general  good  feeling 
between  the  States.  Both  these  questions  unsettled 
have  been  fruitful  sources  of  friction  for  many 
years,  and  whatever  the  issue  may  be  as  far  as  the 
disputed  boundary  is  concerned,  it  will  do  awaj 
with  the  local  embitterment  which  now  exists. 
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Dispute. 
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Those  Who   Live  in   Glass   Houses  Should   Not 
Throw  Stones. 
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Ths   New  Alliance  in  the  Near  East. 


A   British   Election   Poster. 


John   Bum.:   "  l'hi-.  new    Triple    Alliance  is  a  dreai  ."I  idea.     That 

shrewd   fellow  the    Turk   is  walking  arm-in-arm  with  two  birds  ->t  prey.     Our  he 
means  to  eal   to  please  the  French  Cock;  ami  thi  ■  v ill  -.end  back  soon." 


DR.    ALBERT    SHAW. 

Editor  of  the  "  American  Review  of  Reviews." 


AFTER     TWENTY-ONE    YEARS. 


Tin    first   number   ol   the   Review  of  Reviews 
was  published  in  January,   1890.     With   ibis 
number  we  begin  our  forty-third  volumi 
our  twenty-second  year.     The  fai 

The  continued  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine 

in  which  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  world  has 

written    almost    continuously    for    twenty-one 

by  .1  single  hand  is  unusual,  it'  not  > jiiite  unpre- 

nted.  Only  during  my  enforced  absence  through 
ill-health  for  two  months  in  South  Africa  and  during 
my  stay  in  Chicago  for  lour  months  in  1893-4  have 
the  editorials  of  the  REVIEW  been  written  by  anyone 
but    the  editor.      In  these  and  other  rare  instances  of 

ption  my  place  was  taken  liy  my  brother  or  by 
my  deceased  son. 

As  1  had  been  continuously  in  editorial  harness  for 
the  previous  twenty  years  on  the  Northern  Echo  and 
the  Pall  Mall  Gaseite,  I  can  now  look  back  over  more 
than  forty  years,  during  which,  day  by  day  and  month 

iiontb,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  chronicle  and 
criticise  the  contemporary  events  of  our  time.  The 
list  forty  years  have  made  sad  havoc  with  the 
ligns  and  statesmen  and  editors  who  were 
in  power  when  first  I  assumed  the  editorial  chair. 
01  monarchs  Francis  Joseph  alone  survives.  Of  the 
men  who  occupied  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in    1S71    not   .1   single   representative    remains.      Mr. 

the   father  of  the  House  of  Commons,  took  his 

in  1874.  Of  the  editors  who  conducted  our 
daily  newspapers  and  monthly  reviews  in  1S71  hardly 
"lie,  save  Sir  E.  Russell  of  Liverpool,  remains  at  his 
Lord  Morley,  who  then  edited  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  still  survives  .is  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  The  leading  positions  to-day  are  held  by 
men  who,  when  1  first  became  editor,  were  either  in 
short  clothes,  at  school,  or  at  college.  I  find  myself 
at  the  ageof  sixty-one  almost  the  solitary  survivor  of 
those  whose  acts  and  words  I  was  criticising  from 
day  to  day  in  1  87  1 . 

If  this  may  be  in  some  respects  a  depressing 
reflection,  I  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  I  have 
at  least  survived,  and  that  now  after  forty  years'  con- 
tinuous labour  in  one  of  the  most  exhausting  of  all 
professions  I  am  much  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
than  I  was  when  I  began  my  career.  So  far  from 
journalism  destroying  the  generous  enthusiasms  which 
inspired  my  youth,  I  am  more  of  an  optimist   than    I 

■    -       My    interests  in   life  are  not  only  wider 


and  more  varied,  but  my  /est  is  unabated.  I  am  as 
keen  as  ever  I  was,  and  as  ready  to  plunge  into  new 
studies,  investigations,  or  speculations  as  I  was  in 
the  early  seventies.  So  far  from  the  disillusioning 
the  stern  realities  ol  life  having  resulted 
in — 

The  hardening  of  the  lieari  thai  bi 

in.  1  ereni  e  foi  1  1  youth, 

it  has  been  altogether  the  other  way  on  with  me.  I 
b<  lii  ve  .is  much  as  ever  in  Cod  and  all  good  things, 
but  I  have  added  thereto  a  comforting  belief  in  the 
goodness  of  that  badness  of  things  which  finds  theo- 
logical expression  in  the  Devil  and  all  his  works. 
I  have  even  ceased  to  accept  as  an  article  of  faith  the 
doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  the  Tory  Party. 
lience  has  taught  me  to  believe  more  than  ever 
in  man  and  still  more  in  woman. 

The  "glory-winged  dreams  "  of  what  lies  hidden 
behind  the  veil  of  the  Future  continue  to  allure  mi 
with  their  "golden  gleams  "  to  press  ever  upward  and 
onward  with  a  confident  expectation  that,  as  in  the 
past,  I  shall  find  it  ever  "  better  on  before."  I  have 
not  been  without  rude  awakenings.  I  remember 
two  such.  The  first  was  the  return  of  a  Tory 
majority  in  1874  ;  the  second  was  the  war  with  the 
Dutch  Republics  in  1899.  Such  national  apostacies 
tried  me  sore.  But  the  national  conscience  never 
slumbered  long.  Mr.  Gladstone's  clarion  voice 
aroused  it  in  1876,  and  the  phenomenal  majority  of 
1906  remains  in  history  as  a  monumental  record  of 
national  repentance  for  wanton  war. 

Hut  this  record  should  properly  be  limited  to  the 
shorter,  although  somewhat  lengthy,  period  of  one- 
and-twenty  years-  during  which  the  readers  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  and  their  editor  have  journeyed 
together.  Of  those  notables  who  sent  me  kindly 
God-speeds  when  I  projected  the  Review — Queen 
Victoria,  the  Empress  Frederick,  and  King  Edward 
—all  are  dead.  So  also  are  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Salisbury,  Lord  Dufierin,  Cardinal  Manning,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  two 
Chief  Justices  of  England,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Death  has  made  not  less 
unsparing  havoc  among  the  men  of  letters  who,  like 
Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Meredith,  gave  me  their  bene- 
diction. It  is  easier  to  enumerate  the  survivors  than 
to  mention  the  departed.  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  lames 
of  Hereford,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Archbishop  Walsh. 
Lord  Wolseley,    Principal    Fairbairn,  Thomas   Burt, 
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Mrs.  Besant,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  and  Bramwell  Booth 
alone  remain. 

How  many  subscribers  to  the  first  number  are  also 
faithfully  subscribing  to  the  253rd  there  is  no  means 
of  computing.  But  there  are  many  thousands  who 
have  remained  staunch  and  loyal,  tolerating  what,  no 
doubt,  many  of  them  consider  as  my  vagaries,  and 
continuing  month  by  month  to  renew  their  contact 
with  the  best  thought  in  the  periodicals  of  the  world 
through  the  pages  of  the  Review.  To  all  such  I  give 
my  heartiest  New  Year's  greeting.  May  we  have 
many  other  such  anniversary  celebrations,  for  the 
relation  between  editor  and  readers  has  ever  been 
more  intimate  in  this  Review  than  that  of  a  mere 
cash  basis  of  annual  subscription  ! 

It  is  a  somewhat  fearsome  thought  that  litera 
scripta  mam-/,  and  that  an  unbroken  record  of  over 
forty  years  of  comment  and  criticism  is  available  as 
materials  for  the  Angel  of  Judgment  wherewith  to 
frame  his  indictment  of  one  poor  mortal  who  has  been 
presumptuous  enough  to  try  to  help  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  a  nation.  On  the  whole  I  feel  that  I  can 
contemplate  that  square  mileage  of  printed  words 
with  gratitude  if  not  with  complacency.  I  have 
ploughed  my  furrow  straight.  What  I  tried  to  teach 
my  readers  in  187 1  in  all  its  essential  fundamentals 
I  have  gone  on  trying  to  teach  them  ever  since. 
Parties  have  swung  to  and  fro,  but  to  the  doctrine 
which  I  set  forth  as  essential  for  national  and 
imperial  salvation  when  but  out  of  my  teens  I  have 
remained  faithful  for  forty  years,  and,  please  God, 
will  remain  faithful  to  the  end. 

"  A  few  strong  instincts  and  a  few  plain  rules," 
inherited  and  acquired  from  my  parents,  have  proved 
safe  guides  across  the  uncharted  wilderness  of  "  From 
Day  to  Day."  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  "  Put 
yoursell  in  his  place,"  "  Do  unto  another  what  you 
would  that  he  should  do  unto  you,"  are  landmarks  that 
saved  me  from  many  of  the  pitfalls  and  quagmires  in 
which  the  nation  Irom  time  to  time  lost  its  way.  The 
constant  sense  of  being  ever  in  the  Great  Task- 
mister's  eye,  reinforced  by  the  consciousness  that 
each  and  every  man  of  us  is  a  junior  partner  of  the 
Almighty,  has  delivered  me  often  from  what  might 
have  been  very  serious  temptations. 

The  principles  which  the  Review  was  founded  to 
teach  have  never  been  departed  from.  A  passionate 
patriotism,  never  more  severely  attested  than  when  it 
led  me  to  offer  unflinching  opposition  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  to  the  iniquitous  war  waged  in 
South  Africa  by  the  Jingo  Ministry,  has  been  our  note 
throughout.     Combined  with  this  there  has  been   a 


not  less  enthusiastic  affirmation  of  the  essential 
unity  of  the  English-speaking  world.  And  supple- 
menting these  two  great  affirmations  there  has 
been  the  strenuous  affirmation  of  the  universal 
International  World  State  which  is  even  now  loom- 
ing dimly  on  the  horizon  as  the  United  States  of  the 
World. 

On  the  whole,  looking  back  over  the  twenty-one 
years,  the  most  outstanding  fact,  and  one  with  which 
the  Review  of  Reviews  was  privileged  to  have  some 
considerable  part,  has  been  the  Hague  Conference. 
But  for  the  peace  crusade  of  1898-9,  the  Peace  Con- 
ference would  have  been  indefinitely  postponed,  if, 
indeed,  it  had  ever  taken  place.  It  has  now  been 
established  as  the  germ  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
World.  In  1890  none  of  us  ventured  to  hope 
that  so  great  an  ideal  would  so  soon  be  triumph- 
antly realised,  nor  did  I  in  my  fondest  dreams  ever 
anticipate  that  I  should  have  been  privileged  to  play 
any  part,  however  humble,  in  bringing  it  into  being. 
I  also  note  not  without  gratitude  that  the  suggestion 
of  a  large  endowment  of  the  propaganda  of  peace 
was  made  to  Mr.  Carnegie  in  our  Christmas  Annual 
of  1899.  I  modestly  suggested  a  million.  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  given  two,  so  that  my  hopes  have  been 
exceeded  by  100  per  cent.  This  again  surely  entitles 
us  to  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

After  the  Hague  Conference  the  next  conspicuous 
service  the  Review  of  Reviews  was  able  to  render 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  of  the  Empire  was  the 
thankless  and  costly  opposition  it  offered  to  the  South 
African  War.  That  Louis  Botha  is  Premier  of  United 
South  Africa  to-day  is  due  mainly  to  the  unflinching 
opposition  which  the  pro-Boers  offered  to  the  war. 
It  was  that,  and  that  alone,  which  inspired  the  Boers 
with  sufficient  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
English  to  undertake  loyally  to  govern  South  Africa 
under  the  British  flag.  Here,  again,  no  one  in  1890 
could  have  foreseen  that  time  of  storm  and  stress.  If, 
twenty-one  years  ago,  it  had  been  predicted  that  I 
should  have  been  fated  to  oppose  Milner  and  Rhodes, 
and  to  become  the  passionate  upholder  of  the  Boers 
when  in  battle  array  against  a  British  Government,  I 
should  have  exclaimed,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he 
should  do  this  thing  ?  "  But  when  the  time  came  I 
never  had  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  the  duty  that  was 
laid  upon  me.  I  lost  heavily.  Many  of  my  old 
readers  forsook  me.  I  was  denounced  as  a  traitor. 
But  by  no  other  course  could  I  have  rendered  such 
service  to  the  Empire.  Most  people  see  it  now. 
But  few  saw  it  then. 

In  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause  of  the  unity 


At  I  II:      I  WIN  I  \-o\l      Ye  \i<^. 


o(  the  En  iking  world  it  was  out  privili 

help  in  three  directions,  Mr.  Henniker  rleaton  has 
often  generously  referred  i<<  the  assistance  given  by 
the   Review  to  the  movement  now  completelj 

ill  lor  establishing  penny  postage  through  the 
llril^h  Empire  and  tin-  United  States  of  America. 
The  second  .  ■  nt  was  the  extension  of  the 

Rho.  irships  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

a  the  part  the  Review  was  privileged 
to  play  in  organising  the  great  demonstration  in 
r  ui  friendship  with  America  which  was  called 
foi  by  the  menace  of  an  Anglo-American  war  over 
the  Venezuelan  (Question.  It  is  all  forgotten  now, 
but  in  1896  the  memorial  in  favour  of  Anglo-American 
friendship  and  the  great  demonstration  at  the  Queen's 
Hall  were  potent  factors  in  averting  what  threatened 
then  to  inflict  irreparable  injury  on  the  civilisation  of 
the  world. 

In  European  affairs,  the  policy  advocated  by  the 
REVIEW  of  friendship  and  co-operation  with  Russia 
seemed  for  a  long  time  a  very  forlorn  hope.  But 
before  King  Edward  died  he  established  the  Anglo- 
Russian  mtmie  at  the  Revel  interview,  and  the 
Governments  of  Russia  and  England  have  succeeded 
in  arriving  at  a  working  understanding  which  secures 
the  peace  and  averts  the  partition  of  Persia.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  the  Russian  bogey  dismantled 
than  the  enemy  of  mankind  established  the  German 
bogey  in  his  place.  To  combat  this  a  series  of  inter- 
national  visits  was  organised.  The  invitation  to  the 
nan  editors  emanated  from  our  office.  The 
success  of  that  visit  led  to  an  even  more  successful 
return  visit.  Then  came  the  interchange  of  visits 
between  the  Churches  of  Germany  and  of  Britain, 
of  working  men,  of  burgomasters  and  municipalities. 
( if  equal  importance  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  and  the  strengthening  of  the  peace  party  in 
Germany  against  their  own  Jingoes  has  been  the  un- 
swerving support  which  wc  have  ever  been  able  to 
give  to  the  only  sound  policy — that  of  making  no 
protest  against  the  increase  of  the  German  navy,  but 
of  steadily  maintaining  the  status  quo  by  laying  down 
two  keels  here  for  every  keel  laid  down  in  German 
shipyards. 

In  this  connection  must  be  noted  the  success  which 
attended  our  efforts  to  secure  the  creation  of  an 
international  hospitality  fund  as  a  small  permanent 
charge  upon  the  National  Exchequer.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  willing  to  vote  the  full  "  decimal  point 
one  "  formula  by  which  for  every  ^i,ooo  spent  on  the 
Army  and  Navy  jQi  should  be  devoted  to  a  fund  to 
be  used  for  the  active  promotion  of  peace  and  good- 


will amon  His  colleagues  cut  it  il<. v.  n 

to    ios.,  or  even   t. ,   58.,   but    the   great  thing   was   to 
lish  the  principle.      Its  development  is  for  the 
future. 

In  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  the  principles 
advocated  by  the  Ri  i  iew  have  made'  steady  progress, 
Australia  has  been  federated,  and  in  British  India 
progress  has  been  made  towards  associating 
our  Indian  fellow-subjects  in  the  responsible  govern- 
ment of  their  own  country.  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
consolation  to  feel  that  in  turning  over  the  pages  of 
the  Review  no  Indian  will  find  any  editorial  remark 
that  has  not  been  consistently  and  earnestly  in  favour 
of  every  practical  effort  to  realise  their  national 
aspirations. 

Turning  to  home  affairs,  the  question  of  social 
reform  has  made  great  advance.  One  of  the  earliest 
efforts  suggested  to  our  Helpers  was  the  humanisa- 
tion  of  the  workhouse  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law.  The  little 
pamphlet,  "  The  Workhouse  Christ,"  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  movement  now  headed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  of  which  the  Minority  Report  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  is  the  latest  outcome. 
Old  Age  Pensions,  that  great  landmark  in  social 
reform,  owes  much  more  to  my  brother  Herbert  than 
to  me;  but  the  Review  from  1890  onwards  was  a 
constant  force  in  favour  of  this  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  veterans  of  industry.  Another  notable 
event  in  the  social  history  of  the  last  twenty-one  years 
was  the  launching  of  the  social  scheme  of  the  Salva 
tion  Army.  As  the  amanuensis  of  General  Booth  in 
writing  "  In  Darkest  England "  and  in  promoting 
the  scheme  at  the  outset,  I  think  I  may  say  truly 
that  I  was  able  to  help  the  General  more  than  any 
man  outside  the  Army. 

One  great  ideal  of  the  Review  was  that  of  calling 
into  existence  a  Civic  Church,  in  which  all  altruistic 
persons  and  associations — municipal,  religious,  in 
dustrial,  and  philanthropic — might  organise  voluntary 
efforts  for  the  attainment  of  objects  on  which  they 
were  all  agreed.  It  met  with  a  partial  success,  but 
the  ideal  was  too  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  man. 
It  imparted  an  impetus  to  the  federation  of  the  Free 
Churches,  and  in  America  it  led  to  the  formation  first 
of  the  Chicago  Civic  Federation,  and  afterwards  to 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  which  is  still  in  full 
and  useful  vigour.  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell's  new 
organisation  is  the  latest  of  many  attempts  to 
realise  in  part  the  full  ideal  which  our  Helpers' 
Association  was  designed  to  promote. 

From  the  first  the  Review  has  been  a  faithful  and 
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uncompromising  advocate  of  the  equal  rights  of  all 
citizens,  even  if  they  be  women,  to  share  the 
privileges,  as  they  have  to  bear  the  obligations,  of 
the  State.  I  am  proud  to  think  that  it  was  in  out- 
office  that  Mrs.  Wolstenholme  Elmy  first  gave  the 
signal  for  the  great  uprising  of  women  which  has  done 
so  much  to  energise  the  agitation  for  woman's  full 
emancipation.  U'oman's  suffrage  has  made  great 
strides  since  1890.  Finland,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
in  Europe :  Australia ;  and  various  States  in  the 
American  Republic,  have  recognised  the  justice  of  a 
claim  which  cannot  be  long  refused  even  at  West- 
minster. It  was  in  Help,  a  monthly  supplement  of 
the  Review,  that  Lady  Aberdeen  outlined  the  case 
for  a  woman's  union  for  women,  which  has  been 
splendidly  realised  in  the  International  Women's 
Union  over  which  she  so  worthily  presides. 

In  the  domain  of  public  morals  the  Review  had 
to  perform  an  unpleasant  but  unavoidable  duty  in 
maintaining  the  sound  doctrine  that  the  private 
morals  of  public  men  were  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern. The  notion  that  law-makers  should  not  be 
law-breakers,  and  that  legislators  for  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  should  not  be  chosen  from  men  publicly 
branded  by  courts  of  law  as  guilty  of  destroying  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  their  neighbour's  home,  was 
fiercely  resented  in  many  quarters.  We  were  unable 
to  secure  the  acceptance  of  this  simple  doctrine  by 
the  electors  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  but  it  was  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  render  impossible  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Parnell.  It  was  heartbreaking  work.  But  the 
justice  of  the  demand  was  admitted  even  by  some  of 
those  who  suffered  from  it.  The  memory  of  the 
stand  made  then  remains  as  a  salutary  warning  for 
all  who  in  the  future  may  aspire  to  a  high  place 
in  the  national  councils. 

Turning  to  the  field  of  politics  pure  and  simple, 
the  twenty-one  years  close  with  a  signal  triumph  for 
one  of  the  causes  with  which  the  Review  has  ever 
been  most  closely  identified.  In  articles,  in  pamphlets, 
and  in  books  we  have  kept  up  the  war  against  the 
Peers.  Our  "  Peers  and  People "  has  been  one  of 
the  most-used  handbooks  of  the  campaign  which  has 
at  last  culminated  in  a  decisive  defeat  of  the  hereditary 
Chamber.  With  regard  to  another  great  cause,  victory 
seems  to  be  on  the  threshold.  The  cause  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes. 
But  unless  some  untoward  and  unforeseen  ill-fortune 
once  more  should  baulk  our  hopes,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
aspirations  are  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  realised. 
Along  the  third  great  line  of  advance,  that  of 
practical     Municipal     Socialism,     much     has     been 


done,  despite  the  unfortunate  success  ot  the  Mod- 
erates  at  the  last  two  County  Council  elections  in 
London.  In  the  early  days  our  London  Electors' 
Handbook  did  good  service  to  the  Progressive 
cause. 

Of  other  movements  with  which  we  were  not  so 
closely  identified,  although  they  never  failed  to  com- 
mand our  support,  the  Licensing  Question  and  the 
Education  Question  stand  very  much  where  they  did. 
There  has  been  progress  in  labour  reform,  employers' 
liability,  labour  registries,  and  the  like.  The  Congo 
Reform  Association  held  one  of  its  earliest  meetings, 
if  not  the  very  earliest,  in  our  office.  We  anticipated 
King  George  in  his  cry  "Wake  up!"  for  "Wake 
Up  !  John  Bull"  was  the  title  of  our  business  supple- 
ment long  before  the  King  on  his  return  from  abroad 
gave  the  watchword  "  Wake  up  !  England "  at  the 
Guildhall. 

Looking  over  the  twenty-one  years  I  see  a  distinct 
growth  in  the  appreciation  of  the  Monarchy  and  a 
perceptible  dwindling  in  the  fervour — outside  Wales — 
with  which  Disestablishment  is  advocated.  The 
Conservative  Party  has  ceased  to  be  conser- 
vative. It  is  now  associated  with  revolutionary 
proposals  in  connection  with  our  fiscal  system,  our 
Second  Chamber,  and  the  Referendum.  None  of 
these  things  could  have  been  foreseen  twenty-one 
years  ago.  Possibly  in  the  next  twenty-one  years  we 
shall  have  to  head  a  movement  for  the  re-conversion 
of  Conservatives  to  Conservatism.  Dead  weight  is 
as  necessary  for  the  stability  of  the  ship  of  State  as 
the  machinery  by  which  she  is  driven.  The  sudden 
conversion  of  ballast  into  gas  is  a  serious  danger 
to  the  stability  of  the  vessel. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  our  readers  and  friends 
and  Helpers  may  close  this  retrospect  of  twenty-one 
years  with  the  comforting  reflection  that  although  by 
no  means  everything  has  been  done  that  was  outlined 
in  1 89 1,  a  great  deal  more  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished than  the  most  sanguine  amongst  us  ventured 
to  believe  was  possible.  If  the  part  we  were 
privileged  to  play  in  the  great  world-drama  which 
has  held  the  stage  for'  twenty-one  years  was  more 
humble  than  I  have  ventured  to  indicate,  we  may 
at  least  claim  the  verdict  of  our  opponents  that  we 
have  never  flinched  and  never  faltered,  and  that  we 
have  never  turned  our  backs  to  the  foe.  Nor  can 
anyone  discover  in  these  forty-two  volumes  a  page 
which  does  not  ring  true  to  the  keynote  sounded  in 
the  "  Address  to  all  English-speaking  People "  with 
which  we  prefaced  the  first  number  of  the  Review 
just  twenty-one  years  ago. 


LONDON,   Jan.   2nd,    1911. 
The  <  )ld  Year  closed  verj    satis- 
a  ctoi  ily  with  the  re-election  1  il 

Happy  New  Year.     House  of    Commons    practically 

thi  same  as  that  elected  in  January. 
The  majority  of  the  coalition,  which  is  a  unit  on  the 

subject  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Home  Rule,  is 
now  126,  Last  January  it  was  rz.4.  The  Opposition 
lias  therefore  lost  one  seat,  counting  two  votes  on  a 
division.  The  Liberals  have  272  seats,  the  Labour 
Party  42,  and  the  Nationalists  84 — making  a  total  of 
is  against  272  seats  retained  by  the  LTnionists. 
The  two  gnat  Partus  tie.  The  Labour  Party,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  has  increased  its  strength  by  two 
si  ats.  The  O'Rrienites,  instead  of  improving  their 
position,  have  lost  three  seats.  The  Labour  and  Home 
Rule  Parties,  therefore,  have  won  four  seats,  counting 
eight  on  a  division.  As  both  these  Parties  are  more 
advanced  than  the  regular  rank-and-file  Liberals,  this 
result  can  hardly  be  encouraging  to  the  Conservatives. 
If  Ireland  is  excluded  altogether,  omitting  both 
Unionist  and  Nationalist  members,  the  United  King- 
dom has  returned  315  members  of  the  Coalition 
against  253  Unionists.  The  members  of  the  new  House 
are  thus  divided  according  to  countries  : — 

Literal.         Labour.       Nationalist.     Uiiionist 

nd  100     ...       35     ...       1       ...       230 

23     ...         4     ...     —       ...  3 


Wales 

Scotland 
Irclan.l 


58 


83 


1 1 

19 


272      ...        42  S4        ...        272 

There  were    163   uncontested  seats.     If  they  had 

all  been  contested  the  plurality  of  the  Liberals  would 

iced.     Against  this,  however,  must  he 

placed  the  pluml  voters  who  swelled  the  Tory  polls. 

Taking   the  votes  actually  placed   in    the  ballot-box 


in    (Ireat    Britain,  and   excluding  Inland,   the   final 
result  comes  out  as  follows  : — 

era]  and  Labour,  2,623,133;  Unionist,  2,358,430, 
M.u  irity  foi  it  in  G.B       -   1.703. 


Features 

of 

the  Election. 


dly  speaking,  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  Election 
is  the  evidence  which  it  affords 
of  the  steadiness  of  the  political 
opinion  of  the  electorate  ;  425  seats  are  held  in  Great 
Britain  by  the  same  political  parties  which  held  them 
in  1885  before  the  Home  Rule  split.  The  whole 
result  of  the  political  turmoil  of  a  twelvemonth  has 
been  to  leave  the  balance  of  parties  almost  exactly 
where  it  was,  for  the  gain  of  one  seat  is  neither  here 
nor  there,  especially  in  an  election  when  so  many  seats 
were  won  by  majorities  under  fifty.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Libera]  majority  would  have  been  over  150  but  for 
the  sudden  and  bewildering  effect  of  the  shelving  of 
Tariff  Reform  by  the  adoption  of  the  Referendum «on 
the  very  eve  of  the  voting.  Add  to  this  the  effect  of 
the  determined  attack  made  by  the  Suffragettes  on 
the  Liberal  seats  held  by  very  small  majorities,  and  we 
need  go  no  further  to  account  for  the  disappointment 
of  the  Liberal  Whips,  who  hoped  to  win  a  net  balance 
of  twelve  seats.  A  second  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
Election  was  the  extreme  orderliness  which  prevailed 
almost  everywhere — save  in  Louth,  where  Mr.  Healy 
alleges  he  was  defeated  by  mob  intimidation.  Equally 
satisfactory  was  the  comparative  abstention  of  the 
publicans  and  the  brewers  from  the  contest.  Reer 
seems  to  have  played  much  less  a  part  than  at  any 
previous  election.  The  publicans  naturally  disliked 
the  Referendum  as  being  only  another  name  for 
Local  Option.  A  third  thing  to  be  thankful  for  is 
that  only  one  or  two  seats  were  given  away  by  the 
nomination     of     third    candidat  The     Labour 

Party    has    been    reasonable,   and   it  has  reaped   its 
reward. 
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The  Liberals  improved  their  posi- 

Polltlcal  tion    in    London    and  the    Home 

Geography.        Counties,  where  they  were  weakest 

in  January,  and  lost  strength  in 
the  North  and  the  West,  where  they  were  strongest. 
The  danger  of  a  solid  North  against  a  solid  South 
has  disappeared.  London  has  done  exceptionally 
well.  The  Unionists  based  their  hopes  upon  the 
capture  of  several  metropolitan  seats,  and  they  were 
correspondingly  disappointed  when  the  polls  showed 
that  London  returned  three  more  Liberals  than  it 
did  in  January.  The  loss  of  eight  seats  in  Lanca- 
shire and  district  is  attributed  (i)  lo  the  rally  of  the 
Free  Trade  Unionists  to  their  old  party  after  it  was 
purged  of  the  heresy  of  Tariff  Reform  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Referendum,  and  (2),  although  not  to  any 
very  large  extent,  by  the  alarm  of  the  Orange  Tories 
at  the  prospect  of  Home  Rule.  Birmingham  at  last 
showed  signs  of  weakening  in  its  devotion  to  Cham- 
berlainism.  An  average  loss  of  one  thousand  votes 
in  each  of  the  three  divisions  that  were  contested  tells 
its  own  tale.  Wales  was  somewhat  of  a  disappoint- 
ment owing  to  the  loss  of  Cardiff  and  of  Montgomery- 
shire. The  Liberal  reverses  in  the  West  were 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 
the  local  landed  gentry  have  never  lost  touch  with 
their  poorer  neighbours,  who  were  therefore  somewhat 
irresponsive  to  appeals  which  were  effective  where 
absenteeism  is  the  rule.  Scotland  remains  where  it 
was.  The  Liberals  won  Kircudbright,  and  lost  the 
seat  for  St.  Andrews  Burghs.  But  if  Glasgow  had 
polled  as  a  unit  the  balance  would  have  been  the 
other  way. 

Mr.    Balfour,    on    the    Opposition 

side,    as    usual,    was    everything. 

None  of  the  others  counted.     Mr. 

Bonar  Law,  who  at  first  made 
some  running,  was  defeated  at  Manchester.  The 
only  other  Conservative  leader  whose  speeches 
were  audible  in  the  tumult  was  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain, who  accepted  the  Referendum  with  a 
bad  grace.  The  Peers  did  very  little  for  them- 
selves or  for  their  party.  On  the  Liberal  side 
honours  were  divided  between  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  The  latter  made  the  most  readable 
speeches.  The  former,  although  dignified  and  forcible, 
was  a  trifle  stodgy.  Mr.  Burns  did  well  at  Battersea. 
He  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  Cabinet  Ministers  who  increased  their 
majorities.  There  were  singularly  few  casualties  of 
importance.  Two  minor  Ministers — so  minor  that 
we  only  remembered  they  were  Ministers  on  hearing 


Personal 
Gains  and  Losses. 


of  their  defeat — failed  to  secure  re-election.  Sir 
Henry  Norman  and  Mr.  Hamar  Greenwood  have 
come  back  to  the  House  after  a  year's  vacation. 
The  two  most  interesting  candidates  who  were 
defeated  were  Professor  Morgan  in  West  Edinburgh, 
and  Mr.  Amory,  who  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Lansbury, 
one  of  the  few  professing  Socialists  who  have  been 
sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  aid  of 
Liberal  votes.  Mr.  Hyndman  was  once  more 
defeated  at  Burnley.  Mr.  Maddison,  a  Labour  mem- 
ber of  the  anti-Socialist  school,  was  defeated  at 
Darlington.  Socialist  candidates  found  themselves 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poll  in  Battersea  and  Kenning- 
ton.  In  the  latter  place  Mr.  Grayson  failed  to  make 
a  present  of  the  seat  to  the  Unionists.  Mr.  Thomas 
Gibson  Bowles  was  defeated  at  King's  Lynn.  But 
almost  all  the  notable  personalities  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment will  find  themselves  in  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons. No  brilliant  personality  has  as  yet  been 
recognised  among  the  new  members. 

The  Net  Result      The  following  is  an  exact    state- 
in  ment  of  the  result  of  the  General 
Figures.  Election  : — 


England, 
465  seats  : 
London 
Boroughs     .. 
Counties 
Universities 


Total 
seats. 


62 
164 
234 

5 


Ministerialists. 


L. 

Lab. 

N. 

Ind. 
N. 

U. 

27 
67 
96 

4 
17 
H 

1 

— 

3' 

79 
124 

5 

1  go 

35 

1 

— 

239 

Wales, 
30  seats  : 
Boroughs 
Counties 


Scotland, 
72  seats  : 
Burghs 
Counties 
Universities 


Ireland, 
103  seals  : 
Boroughs     .. 
Counties 
Universities 


II 

19 

7 
16 

1 

3 

— 

- 

3 

23 

4 

— 

-  !  "  3 

31 

39 

24 
34 

2 
1 

— 

5 
4 

2 

— 



2 

58 

3 

— 

— 

II 

16 

S5 

1 

— 

10 
65 

2 
6 

.^ 

2 

— 

—    2 

1 

— 

75 

8 

19 

670 

272 

42 

3 

76 

9$~ 

S  ,  272 
272 

670 
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illowing  is  a  table  ol  ihfc 
parties  . 

MlSl 

■I.I 
Bow  and  Bromley  (Labour) 
Burnley 
i  ambndge&hire,         New  ■ 

in ii kit  ... 

iiliam 

llry 

noutb 
Dul  Ii  nth  (Nat.) 

,.  S  iffron  W  alden 

I  \,  i.  i 



Kirkcudbright 

i.  .    !  ..mil 

Manchester,  S.W  . 
B  inbur] 


Ashton-under-Lyne 
Birkenhead 
Cardiff       

aire,  Altrincham 
Cornwall,  Bodmin 
Cumberland,  Eskdale 
Darlington 
Derby,  High  Peak 
virion 
i-tock 

n,  Torquay  ... 

Dudley      

Great  Grimsby 
Islington,  \. 
King's  Lynn 


.mi .  ni   tin   vai 


i  1. 1  \i  ; 

ham 
Radnorshire 
Rochester  ... 

u  1 1 will.,  W>    ... 
Stafford,  l  i  ek 
Stepney 
Suffolk,  l 
Sunderland  1 1  I 
ryrom  .  Mid  I  '■ 
Wakefield 

wiiii • ;     en  (1  Lour) 
Wilts,  Cricklade 
Woolw  ich  (1  ibour) 
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Lancashire,  Darwen 
Lancashire,  Newton  (from 

Labour)... 
Leicestershire,  Melton    ... 
Liverpool,  Exchange 
Plymouth  ... 
St.  Andrews  Burghs 
St,   Helens  (from  Labour) 
St.  Pancras,  W.  ... 

Salford,  S,  

Warrington 

Wiean  (from  Labour) 


27 


The  Prospect. 


The    indomitable   Mr.    Gaivin    is 

once  more  exhorting  the  defeated 
and  demoralised  Unionists  to  die 
fighting  in  their  last  ditch.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  noble  Lords  whom 
he  has  goaded  with  his  gadfly  sting  into  twice 
challenging  a  contest  from  which  they  have  emerged 
— to  put  it  mildly — unsuccessful,  will  respond  to  bis 
appeal.  He  admits  that  the  Crown,  after  this 
second  election,  has  no  option  but  to  act  upon 
the  advice  of  its  Ministers.  He  does  not  question 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Asquith  this  time  has  got  the 
guarantees,  without  which — he  told  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons— he  would  not  have  asked  for  a  dis- 
solution. But  Mr.  Garvin  insists  that  instead  of 
■fully  giving  way  before  the  irresistible  pressure 
of  force  majeure  exercised  by  the  Crown  and 
the  Commons,  the  Peers  should  refuse  to  pass 
the  Veto  Bill  and  so  compel  the  King  to 
nominate  five  hundred  puppet  Peers  to  outvote 
the  old  hereditary  nobles.  Of  course,  if  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Garvin  is  again  to  be  listened  to,  live 
hundred  Peers  will  be  created.  But  at  what 
cosl  ? 


tory  of  the  way  in  whi< 
R<  i.  nudum  w.is  suddenly  adopted 
by  the  i 
startlirig  confirmation  ol  (he  truth 
hi  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  lament  thai  there  is  no  longer 
iservative  Earty  lefl  in  th<  land.  Mr.  St.  Loe 
Stiai  |*y,  of  the  Spectator,  had  long  been  a  lone  ■ 
like  ;i  pelican  crying  in  the  wilderness  in  favour  ol 
the  Ri  ferendum.  The  Unionist  Party  would  none 
of  it.  But  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  the  I 
found  themselves  on  the  verge  of  thi  I  General  Election, 
tin  Tory  chiefs  decided  to  put  it  forward  as  their 
solution  ol  differences  which  might  arise  between 
the  two  Houses.  Lord  Ridley  in  the  House  of  Lords 
frankly  scouted  the  idea  that  it  could  be  employed 
to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  country  about  Tariff 
Reform,  and  this  was  understood  to  be  the  view  of 
the  Conservative  leaders.  But  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
Albert  Hall  meeting,  after  Mr.  Balfour  had  prepared 
the  notes  of  his  speech.  Mr.  Garvin  decided  that  the 
Referendum  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  hanging 
up  Tariff  Reform.  Armed,  it  is  stated,  with  a  sheaf 
of  telegrams  from  Lancashire,  he  is  reported  to  have 
waylaid  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  way  to  the  platform,  and 
told  him  that  the  game  was  up  unless  Tariff  Reform 
went  to  the  Referendum.  Mr.  Balfour,  as  his  wont 
is,  obeyed  his  impetuous  follower,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  declared  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
referring   Tariff   Reform    to   the    Referendum.     His 


Westminster  Gazette.] 

Mary's  Little  Lamb. 

Maky  :    "  Now,    remember  !     You're  a    Lamb   now.   anil    you 
roust  behave  as  such  !  " 


Mary  had  a  horrid  wolf, 
That  wandered  to  and  fro, 

And  everywhere  that  Mary 
went 
That  horrid  wolf  :coit/J  go. 


The  manners  of  the  bea^t  were 
bad. 

And  Mary  couldn't  mend  'em, 
She  dressed  it  in  a  lambskin  e->at, 

And  called  it  Referendum. 
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audience  went  \yild  with  enthusiasm.  "  That  wins 
the  I  l'<  tion  !"  they  cried,  and  Mr.  Garvin,  in  solemn 
and  joyful  tones,  jubilated  over  "  the  master-stroke," 
although  profaner  persons  frankly  described  it  as  a 
dodge  to  win  Lancashire.  The  Times  declared  that 
the  parties  had  changed  places.  Later  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  was  uplifted  in  lament. 
The  Morning  Post  frankly  blasphemed,  and  the 
Referendum,  with  Mr.  Strachey  and  Mr.  Garvin  as 
the  sole  mourners,  was  promptly  despatched  to  the 
knacker's  yard. 

The  war-cry  of  Mr.  Garvin — taken 

Let  us  Create  UP  and  echoed  by  some  extremists 
Five  Hundred  Peers!   of    his     party — is    "  Create    your 

Puppet-Peers  !  "  They  protest 
that  until  the  five  hundred  are  actually  created  the 
House  of  Lords  will  refuse  to  pass  the  Veto  Bill. 
They  imagine  that  the  prospect  of  having  to  proceed 
to  such  a  wholesale  creation  has  terrors  for  the 
Radicals.  They  could  not  make  a  greater  mistake. 
Although  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  Veto  Bill,  we 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  it.  It  is  a  ridiculously 
Conservative  measure.  It  leaves  us  face  to  face  with 
an  Upper  Chamber  in  which  the  Unionists  have  a 
permanent  majority  of  five  to  one,  and  it  gives  that 
permanent  majority  statutory  encouragement  to  hold 
up  every  Liberal  Bill  for  two  years  and  three  sessions. 
If  the  Lords  will  only  stand  firm  and  compel  us  to 
create  five  hundred  stalwart  Liberal  Peers  the  whole 
situation  will  change  as  by  magic  in  our  favour.  We 
shall  have  for  the  first  time  a  Liberal  majority  in  both 
Houses.  We  shall  be  able  to  amend  the  Veto  Bill  on 
John  Bright's  lines  so  that  the  Upper  House  shall 
only  have  one  bite  instead  of  two.  And  what  is 
perhaps  still  more  important,  we  shall  be  able  to  pass 
a  Home  Rule  Bill  next  year  instead  of  having  it 
hung  up  for  two  years  and  three  sessions,  as  proposed 
by  the  Veto  Bill.  So  instead  of  quailing  before  the 
threat  of  Mr.  Garvin  and  his  merry  men  we  welcome 
its  fulfilment  with  delight.  They  think  they  have 
a  loaded  blunderbuss  in  their  hands,  and  so  they 
have  ;  but  its  muzzle  is  pointing  at  their  own  head. 
Let  them  fire  it  by  all  means. 

It     is     impossible     not     to     feel 

The  Smash-up       compassion    for    the     unfortunate 

Tory  Party.         Unionists.     Their  calculation  was 

that  if  they  could  postpone  the 
dissolution  till  Easter  the  King  would  have  refused 
to  create  five  hundred  Peers  without  a  dissolution ; 
that  Mr.  Balfour  would  have  come  in  and  appealed 
to  the  country  on  the  taking  cry  of  "  our  new  King 
and  our  old  Constitution."     All  this  was  upset  by  the 


Westminster  Gazette.'] 

A  Little  Miscalculation. 

Mr.  BALFOUR  :  "  I  say,  Asquith,  we're  neck  and  neck  ;  it's 
going  to  be  a  draw." 

Mr.  Asquith  :  "  You  forget  that  this  is  my  Third  Lap,  and 
it's  YOUR  Second." 

decision  to  dissolve  in  December.  The  Unionists  were 
unable  to  use  the  Crown  as  an  electioneering  asset, 
and  as  a  result  they  were  hopelessly  beaten.  Now 
there  is  wild  "  confusion  in  the  camp  of  Agramont." 
The  Tariff  Reformers  are  swearing  that  they  were 
betrayed  by  Mr.  Balfour's  offer  to  submit  Tariff 
Reform  to  a  Referendum,  and  in  the  National  Review 
Mr.  Maxse,  the  railing  Thersites  of  the  party,  roundly 
demands  the  [dismissal  of  Mr.  Balfour  from  the 
leadership.  Poor  Mr.  Balfour  !  He  has  for  the  last 
seven  years  been  trying  to  keep  his  party  together  by 
the  use  of  every  shift  and  manoeuvre  that  his  some- 
what sophistical  intellect  could  devise,  and  this  is  the 
result !  "  Mr.  Balfour  must  go  ! "  Mr.  Balfour 
would  not  mind  going  in  the  least  if  only  he  could 
discover  in  the  ranks  of  his  followers  any  man  who 
could  lead  the  party — excepting  into  the  ditch. 
Imagine  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  as  leader  of  the 
once  Conservative  Party  !  The  fact  is  that  the  old 
Tory  Party  is  smashed  into  smithereens,  and  not 
even  Mr.  Balfour's  inexhaustible  ingenuity  can  piece 
it  together  again.  But  without  Mr.  Balfour  it  would 
remain  like  an  electioneering  egg,  whose  unsavoury 
contents  and  shattered  shell  litter  the  pavement. 

There  was  a  difference  of  300,000 

Some  Facts         \n  votes  between  the  Tanuary  and 
worth  J  ' 

Remembering.       December  Elections.    The  Union- 
ists   lost    100,000,    the    Coalition 
200,000,  which  is  probably  due  to  the   fact  that  the 
Election  took  place  on  the  old  register.     The  working 
man  is  usually  more  migratory  than  the  villa  resident, 
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1 1 n  1  tin    number  ol  rem  ivals  hil  1 

than  the  Unionists.     Bui  the  most  inn  i 

itvoters,  who  are  usually  four  to  one  l  nionists, 
won  thirty  count}  seats  at  least  foi  the  Opposition, 
which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  Liberals. 
If  plural  voting  had  been  abolished  and  the 
Unionists  are  now  committed  to  the  principle  ol 
one  man  one  vote  it  is  probable  the  Liberals  would 
have  had  a  majority  of  at  leasi  200  in  the  new  Ho 
In  the  boroughs  there  are  ;oo,ooo  of  the  2,576 
electors  who  are  on  the  registei  a  second  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  musl  be  set  against  this  the 

of  Ireland.     But  if  one  man  one  voti 
the  rule,  and  scats  were  distributed  all  round  in 
strii  t  proportion  to  population,  ill''  Liberals  would  be 
much  better  off  than  they  are  at  present. 

1  publish  elsewhere  the  opinions 
Women's  Suffrage    of  the  chiefs  of  the  three  women's 
New  Parliament,    organisations  as  to  the  tnflueno 
of  the  Franchise  Question  on  the 
flections.     It  will    be   seen   that    they  are  all  very 
ful.     That  they  are  not  merely  whistling  to  keep 
their  spirits  up  is  clear  from  the  following  analysis  of 
the  election  pledges  of  the  newly-elected  members, 
which  I  quote  from   Votes  for  Women:  — 
Members  of  Parliament  prepared   to  vote  for  a   Woman 

Suffrage  Bill  on  the  lines  oi  the  '  »n  Bill    ...     407 

Members  prepared  to  vote  for  a  measure  of  Adult  Suffragi 

•.'         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        9 

Members    who    arc    prepared    to    vote    for    a    still    11 

moderate  measuri   ol  Woman  Suffrage,   though  they 

linsl  th iciliation  Bill     ...         ...         ...         3 

Avowed  Ami-Suffragists      ...         ...     17° 

Members  who  are  neutral,  or  were   absent    during   the 
ml   reading  of  the  Conciliation   Bill,   or  as   to 
whose  views  no  information  is  yet  available  ...         ...       75 

The  avowed  Anti-Suffragists  are  members  whose 
convictions  or  prejudices  are  probably  much  stronger 
than  the  407  who  are  "  prepared  to  vote  for  a  Woman 
Suffrage  Bill."  Long  experience  has  taught  us  to  be 
lubious  about  the  value  of  a  general  declaration 
of  adhesion  to  a  cause  which  has  active  and  militant 
itcs  in  the  constituency  which  the  candidate  is 
endeavouring  to  win.      However,  let  us  hope  for  the 

The  blatant  remnant  of  blas- 
••Wlll  Ulster  Fight?"  pboming  fanatics  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Belfast  and  the  county 
of  Antrim  has  been  making  itself 
ridiculous  since  the  Election  by  swearing  that  Ulster 
will  never,  never  submit  to  Home  Rule.  Even  after 
Home  Rule  has  been  decreed  by  King,  Lords  and 
Commons,  these  devoted  "  loyalists,"  who  some  years 
ago  threatened  to  kick  the  Crown  into  the  Boyne, 
now  declare  that  they  will  import  arms  from  Germany 


w&* 


LtfncauH.l  I  Dublin. 

How  Happy  Could  She  be  with  Neither. 


to  shoot  down  the   King's  soldiers  rather  than  obey 

the    law    of   the    land.       As    everyone    knows,    they 

have    no    authority  to    speak    on    behalf   of    Ulster, 

for  there  are  as  many  Nationalists  in  Ulster  as  there 

are   Unionists.      The    majority   of    Ulster    L'nionists 

are    too    sane  and   law-abiding  to  countenance  these 

incitements  to  civil   war.     But   it   is   unnecessary   to 

demonstrate  the  worthlessness  of  their  braggadocio. 

It  will  suffice  simply   to  reproduce  here   the   famous 

Charter    Toast    which    these    truculent  gentry  drink 

with    enthusiasm    at    every    festive    gathering    they 

hold  in  the  North  of  Ireland.      Here  is  the  precious 

Toast  which  sometimes  takes  precedence  of  the  toast 

to  the  King  : — 

To  the  glorious,  pious  and  immortal  memory  of  the  great  and 

g 1  King  William  (not  forgetting  i  Hiver  Cromwell)  who 

us  all  from  Pope  and  Popery,  knaves  and  knavery,  slaves  and 
slavery,  brass  money  and  wooden  shoes.  And  all  who  refuse 
to  drink  this  toast  may  they  be  rammed,  crammed,  stammed 
and  damned  into  the  great  gun  at  Athlone  to  be  blown  over 
the  hills  of  damnation.  May  their  teeth  be  convened  into 
paving-stones  to  pave  the  way  of  the  croppies  into  hell,  and 
their  blood  into  train  oil  to  light  their  souls  to  damnation. 
May  I  beat  the  end  of  the  gun  with  a  fiery  flambeau  to  send 
them  burning  round  the  earih.  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  sea, 
like  flies  round  a  sugar-cask  on  a  hot  summer  afternoon.  May 
they  be  blown  against  the  rock  of  blastarion  anil  come  down  in 
,1  shower  ol  innumerable  pieces,  and  may  those  pieces  be  picked 
up  and  made  into  sparables  to  mend  the  soles  of  the  Orange- 
men's boots  to  walk  on  the  Twelfth  of  July. 

What  can  any  civilised  man  think  of  the  trousered 
bipeds    who   cheer    such    sanguinary    sentiments  but 
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that  they  should  doff  their  trousers  and  display  them- 
selves as  the  Yahoos  that  they  are  ?  And  it  is  these 
savages  who  are  threatening  the  British  Empire  with 
armed  revolt  ! 

One  inevitable  consequence  of 
One  Consequence  allowing  the  Lords  to  reject  a 
the  Veto  Bill.  measure  for  two  years  will  be  to 
increase  the  temptation  of  Ministers 
to  overload  the  Order  Book  of  the  first  Session  with 
Bills  which  the  Lords  are  certain  to  reject.  It  is,  I 
suppose,  on  this  account  that  Ministers  are  said  to 
contemplate  introducing  this  year  not  only  a  Plural 
Voting  Abolition  Bill,  but  also  a  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment Bill.  These  Bills  must  be  sent  up  this  year  if 
(hey  are  to  be  passed  in  191 2.  But  how  they  are  to 
be  adequately  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
no  one  can  imagine.  The  argument  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  congestion 
of  the  Imperial  Legislature  will  incidentally  be  still 
further  increased  by  the  indirect  effect  of  the  Veto 
Bill. 

The   old    year   was    one    of    the 

The  wettest  on  record,  and  December 

Rain  it  Raineth  -    .  ,       . 

Every  Day.  was  one  °'  the  wettest  months  in 

the  year.  The  General  Election 
was  fought  in  a  deluge,  which  flooded  some  con- 
stituencies to  such  an  extent  that  motor-cars  had  to 
be  abandoned  for  boats  as  a  means  of  conveying 
voters  to  the  poll.  The  Thames  valley  as  usual 
suffered  severely,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
servancy Commissioners  to  provide  for  the  speedy 
discharge  of  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Thames  and 
its  tributaries.  Per  contra,  the  Times  consoles  us  by 
publishing  statistics  which  go  far  to  prove  that  the 
London  fog  may  soon  become  as  extinct  as 
the  dodo  and  the  mastodon.  The  average  number 
of  days  of  fog  per  winter  for  the  nine  years 
ending  1892  was  29-9,  for  the  next  nine  years 
ending  1901  the  average  fell  to  20-7,  while  in  the 
last  nine  years,  ending  1910,  the  average  was  only 
io"6.  While  the  number  of  foggy  days  fell,  the 
number  of  hours  of  bright  sunshine  in  the  same 
three  periods  mounted  up  from  55-6  to  70-1  and 
93'5-  Tbat  is  to  say,  during  the  last  nine  years  there 
have  been  only  one-third  as  many  foggy  days  and 
nearly  twice  as  many  hours  of  bright  sunshine  in 
London  as  there  were  in  the  nine  years  ending  1892. 
This  is  cheery  news.  Perhaps  it  helps  to  account 
lor  the  improved  position  of  the  Liberal  Party  in 
London  constituencies.  Fog  stands  for  Toryism, 
and  blight  sunshine  naturally  predisposes  men  to  the 
optimism  which  is  the  note  of  the  Progressive  Party. 


One     ot     the     most     marvellous 

The  Safety  triumphs    of   man,   considered    as 

of  .  . 

British  Railways.     an     organising     and     mechanical 

being,  is  the  almost,  miraculous 
safety  secured  to  travellers  on  British  railways.  In 
1909  the  railways  carried  1,250,000,000  of  passengers. 
How  many  millions  of  these  were  more  or  less  in- 
toxicated no  one  can  say.  They  were  of  all  ages 
and  sizes,  from  the  doddering  old  yokel  to  the 
tiniest  child.  They  were  carried  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  the  night,  at  all  rates  of  speed,  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Millions  of  them  were  carried 
in  excursion  trains  on  holidays,  when  the  ordinary 
number  of  travellers  was  suddenly  multiplied  a 
hundredfold.  But  of  the  whole  number  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  the  railways 
only  killed  two.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  per- 
fection that  man  has  yet  attained.  Yet  this  miracle 
of  organisation  was  carried  out  by  ordinary  men 
working  often  under  extraordinary  conditions  of 
stress  and  strain. 

The  terrible  disaster  that  overtook 

The  Disaster        tne    travellers    on    the     Midland 
on  the 
Midland  Railway.    Scotch  express  on  the  day  before 

Christmas  between  Havves  and 
Kirkby  Stephen  makes  this  miracle  appear  all  the  more 
miraculous  by  bringing  into  clear  relief  what  ghastly 
consequences  may  result  from  a  moment's  forgetful- 
ness.  The  Scotch  express,  dashing  along  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  a  minute,  was  signalled  "line  clear"  by  a 
signalman  who  had  momentarily  forgotten  that  two 
light  engines  were  steaming  slowly  ahead  on  the  same 
track.  In  a  moment  the  double-engined  express 
smashed  into  the  pilot  engines  as  they  were  rounding 
a  curve,  and  the  whole  train  was  wrecked.  The  gas-lit 
carriages,  which  were  thrown  off  the  track,  caught  fire, 
and  as  there  was  a  strong  wind  blowing  down  the 
cutting  the  corridors  were  filled  with  flame  as  fierce 
and  as  inextinguishable  as  the  jet  from  a  blowpipe. 
The  passengers  in  the  first  carriages  were  burned 
alive  before  the  horrified  spectators,  who  made  vain 
efforts  to  rescue  them  from  the  horrible  flaming  fiery 
furnace.  The  precise  number  of  the  dead  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  probably  exceeds 
a  dozen.  The  unfortunate  signalman,  who  for 
twenty  years  had  worked  the  signals  without  ever 
making  a  mistake,  saw  at  once  what  he  had  done. 
"  I  have  wrecked  the  Scotch  express  "  was  his  brief 
but  tragic  declaration.  No  one  else  was  to  blame,  he 
said.  He.  was  not  overworked.  He  had  simply 
forgotten  the  light  engines  were  on  ahead.  That 
lapse  of  memory  cost  more  than  a  dozen  lives. 
Hvmanum  est  en-arc 
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The 

Explosion 

in 

Bolton. 


( Ibristmas  was  --.n i<  u-nc •> l  by  o 

explosions  in  a  coal  mine 
which  every  few  years  fill  a 
iv  \ilkigr  with  widows  and 
orphans.  On  December  m  ihe  Pretoria  mine, 
near  Bolton,  Bred  no  one  knows  why,  and  in  a 
moment  over  300  men  and  l>o\s  were  hurled  into 
eternity.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  ol 
them  survived  the  fiery  blasl  and  tin-  deadly  choke; 
damp  which  followed  immediately  in  its  wake.  From 
•ist  there  appears  to  have  been  no  chance  of 
rescue.  All  that  could  he  done  was  to  discover  and 
bring  to  the  surface  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  mi  re 
numerous  than  those  left  on  many  a  battlefield  in  the 
South  African  war.  Much  has  been  said  and  sung 
about  the. heroism  of  the  soldier  facing  death  at  the 
cannon's  mouth.  But  the  number  of  deaths  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  whole  German  army  in 
the  last  forty  years — excluding  the  handful  of  men 
/old  off  "for  foreign  service — was  fewer  than  those 
who  perished  in  the  Bolton  explosion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  enormous  majority  of  the  men 
who    pass    through    the    ranks    in    the    Continental 


armies  nevei  face  death  at  all.  The  miner  faces  it 
evi  rv  day  and  every  night  of  his  life.  But  what 
poel  sings  the  heroism  of  the  begrimed  collier? 

Another  (lass  of   men   little   cele- 
Tho  Houndsdltch     hrated  in  song,  who  risk  theii 

Tragedy.  fa]  more  than  the  men  in  barracks, 

are  the  police.  Last  month  three 
London  policemen  were  shot  dead  and  two  others 
wounded  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  a  gang  of  Russian 
criminals  who   were   attempting    to   rob    a    jew. 

if  in  Whitechapel.  The  murderers  might  have 
<  si  aped  if  one  of  their  number  had  not  been  shot 
in  the  back  by  his  comrades  in  the  deadly 
fusillade  which  saluted  the  police.  He  was  carried 
off  by  his  companions,  but  he  died  next  day. 
The  discovery  of  his  corpse  led  to  his  identifi- 
cation as  a  foreign  artist  who  had  occupied  a 
house  in  Cold  Street,  Stepney,  which,  on  being  ex- 
amined, was  found  to  be  a  miniature  arsenal,  amply 
furnished  with  ammunition  and  all  the  materials  lor 
manufacturing  high  explosives.  Similar  discoveries 
are  everyday  occurrences  in  Russia  ;  but  in  England 
the   unearthing  of   the   murderer's  den  created  wide- 
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A  Public  Funeral  at  St   Paul's  for  the  three  City  Policemen  who  were  murdered  by  armed  burglars  on 

December  16th. 
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spread  sensation.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been 
talked  about  the  necessity  of  excluding  aliens,  as  if 
the  Russians,  with  their  rigorous  passport  system,  had 
ever  been  able  to  exclude  Anarchists ;  and  about  the 
duty  of  arming  tire  police  with  revolvers,  as  if  the 
tragedy  in  Houndsditch  could  have  been  averted  if 
every  policeman  had  been 
armed  to  the  teeth.  The 
good  thing  about  the  whole 
bloody  business  was  the 
great  memorial  service  that 
was  held,  in  honour  of  the 
martyred  constables,  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  The  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  is 
measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  we  supersede  the 
soldier  by  the  policeman. 
It  is  good  that  no  oppor- 
tunity should  be  lost  of  do- 
ing public  honour  to  the 
men  who  are  constantly  on 
the  war-path.  Whereas  in 
modern  times  most  soldiers 
never  go  to  war. 

If  soldiers  do 

not  fight  now- 


time  in  the  ignoble  and  dan- 
gerous pastime  of  spying.  Two 
English  officers  who  were  caught 
red-handed  in  an  attempt  to  find 
out  all  that  the  Germans  are  doing 
in  the  way  of  defending  the  island 
of  Borkum,  oft"  the  Dutch  coast, 
wrie  last  month  tried,  convicted 
and  sentenced  by  the  German 
Court  at  Leipsic  to  four  years' 
detention  in  a  fortress.  They 
were  caught  out  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game,  and  they  will 
take  their  gruel  like  true  sports- 
men. Any  number  of  other  officers 
of  the  German  army  and  navy  are, 
no  doubt,  at  this  moment  busily 
engaged  in  spying  out  all  that  can 
be  discovered  as  to  England's 
fortifications  and  ships.  They 
stole  the  plans  of  the  Dreadnought, 
but  as  they  were  clever  enough 
not  to  be  "  caught  out,"  no  one 
heard  anything  of  their  exploits.  On  the  whole,  the 
incident  has  passed  over  with  singularly  little  com- 
motion. The  one  good  thing  about  the  episode  is 
that  it  will  close  the  mouths  of  our  Germanophobes, 
who  a  little  while  ago  went  so  crazy  that  every  Ger- 
man waiter  seemed  a  spy. 


The  Spies 

at 
Borkum.       adays,  some  ot 

them  seem  to 

spend   a  good  deal  of  their 
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A  View  of  Borkum. 

Where  the  two  Kuglish  officers  were  arreted  on  a  charge  of  espionage."] 
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Antwerp. 


The    I  futi  li    Government,    being 
Padlocklntr  iho  Door  M1,)VC(|    (hereto     by    the    devil,   to 

quote  the  old  phrase,hasap|  arently 
decided    that   it   is   necessary   to 
spend  several  millions  of  bard-earned  Dutch  money 

m  i. .tiihin- the  Dutch  coast  agaii  I  land  I  As 
England  has  no  more  intention  of  attacking  Holland 
than  of  invading  Greenland",  this  particular  phase  of 
the  fashionable  lunacy  of  the  hour  would  attract  no 
att.ntmn  were  it  not  that  part  of  the  scheme, probably 
the  only  vital  part  of  the  scheme,  involves  the  erection 
ol  a  fortress  at  Flushing.  Holland  owns  both  banks 
of  the  Scheldt  at  its  mouth,  and  a  fortress  at 
Flushing  would  enable  her  to  lock,  bar,  and  bang 
the  door  in  the  face  of  any  ships  that  were  bound 
to  Antwerp.  Antwerp  is  the  sea-gate  of  Belgium. 
Britain  is  under  somewhat  onerous  treaty  obligations 
to  defend  Belgium  against  attack.  To  fulfil  these 
obligations  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  should 
be  able  to  throw  a  force  into  Antwerp.  If  Flushing 
is  fortified  we  eould  only  do  this  with  the  consent  of 

ind  or  of  Holland's  ally.     How  serious  a  matter 
this  is  for  us  may  be  inferred  from  the  alarm  expressed 

o  uncompromising  a  Germaniser  as  Sir  H.  H. 

Johnston,  who  is  already  recoiling    in  dismay    from 

thr  firstfriiits  of  the  policy  which  he  recommended 

with  such  a  light  heart  only  a  month  back. 

\\  hen  English  and  German  officers 

Mr.  Carnegie's      are     busy    spying    out     the    weak 
Two  Millions  for  .   '  ,     •         ■   ,, 

Peace.  points  in  their  neighbour  s  armour, 

and  even  pacific  Holland  is  pro- 
posing to  spend  millions  in  fortifications,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Mr.  Carnegie  has  given 
two  millions  sterling  for  "  the  establishment  of  uni- 
versal peace."  Ten  years  ago,  when  discussing  in 
i  Christmas  number  of  this  Review  how  Mr. 
Carnegie  could  best  employ  his  millions,  I  ventured 
to  suggest  that  he  might  with  advantage  dedicate  one 
million  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  It  was  worth 
waiting  ten  years  to  have  that  amount  doubled.  The 
administration  of  this  splendid  gift  is  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Klihu  Root. 
The  twenty-four  trustees  include  five  ex-ambassadors, 
.me  ex-Secretary  of  State,  and  two  presidents  of 
universities.  They  are  to  be  left  a  free  hand  to 
spend  the  annual  income  of  ,£100,000  as  they  think 
tit.  But  it  is  suggested  that  they  might  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  dispose  of  it  in  certain  directions,  one 
of  which  points  much  in  the  same  direction  as 
a  proposal  I  made  as  to  the  formation  of  a  Bureau 
of  Peacemakers,  one  of  whose  duties  it  would  be  to 
procure  an  impartial  report  at  first  hand  by  competent 


investigators  as  to  the  actual  ia<  t .  underlying  any 
dispute  that  threatened  to  involve  nations  in  war. 

des     ln^     /,-•,  000,000     gram, 
Mr.  carneRie        \|r.  Carnegie  has  been  more  lavish 
Maecenas  ofPeace.    »•      llls  personal     and 

financial,  to  the  1  ause  of  | 
than  any  living  man.  He  is  now  President  of  the 
New  York  Peace  Society,  Treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  ;  member  ol  the  International 
Conciliation  Society,  the  International  Law  So. 
and  the  American  Society  for  the  Judicial  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes.  He  has  already 
given  ,£350,000  for  a  Palace  of  Peace  to 
erected  at  the  Hague,  and  £^50,000  towards  the 
meeting  place  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Pan-American 
Union,  completed  last  year  in  Washington.  Some 
years  ago  he  gave  the  Peace  Palace  at  Cartago, 
Costa  Rica,  where  the  Central  American  nations 
might  meet  and  reason  together.  The  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  for  roio,  which  Tolstoy  refused,  has  been 
bestowed  not  upon  an  individual,  but  upon  an  institu- 
tion, the  Bureau  International  de  la  Paix  (the  Inter- 
national Peace  Bureau)  at  Berne,  Switzerland. 

Considerable    uneasiness,    finding 
The  Declaration     expression  through  the  Chambers 
London.  of  Commerce  and  the  Press,  pre- 

vails on  the  subject  of  the  new- 
laws  of  maritime  warfare  embodied  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  London,  which  the  new  Parliament  will 
be  asked  to  legalise.  There  are  two  points  in 
the  Declaration  which  must  be  cleared  up.  By  the 
Declaration  foodstuffs  become  contraband  of  war  if 
they  are  consigned  to  "  one  of  the  enemy's  fortified 
places  or  another  place  serving  as  a  base  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  enemy."  What  is  "  another  place 
serving  as  a  base  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy?' 
This  could  be  construed  by  a  belligerent  as  meaning 
any  place  from  which  foodstuffs  could  be  conveyed 
to  an  army  in  the  field.  Every  port  in  Great  Britain 
would  thus  come  within  the  definition  of  "  another 
place."  Further,  foodstuffs  become  contraband 
if  consigned  to  a  "  commercant,"  wrongly  trans- 
lated as  a  Government  contractor,  in  the 
enemy's  country.  But  every  importer  of  foodstuffs 
into  Great  Britain,  if  we  were  at  war,  would  be 
held  to  be  a  "  commercant.''  This  is  how  the  plain 
man  would  read  the  clause,  and  if  his  interpretation 
be  upheld,  then  all  foodstuffs  consigned  to  English 
ports  become  at  once  absolute  contrabrand — which  is 
certainly  not  what  John  Bull  intended  should  be  the 
result  of  the  Declaration  of  London.  The  second 
point  of  legitimate  objection  is  the  absolutely  unin- 
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lelligiblc  definition  of  the  area  of  blockade.  The 
Declaration  says,  "  neutral  vessels  may  not  be 
captured  for  breach  of  blockade  except  within  the 
area  of  operations  of  the  warships  detailed  to  render 
the  blockade  effective,"  and  this  "  area  of  operations  " 
is  "  the  aggregate  of  the  zones  of  watching  of  the 
blockading  fleet,  so  organised  that  the  blockade  is 
effective."  This  won't  do.  We  want  a  clear  defini- 
tion, say  one  day's  steaming  from  the  blockaded  port 
by  the  fastest  ship  in  the  blockading  squadron,  or  700 
miles.  In  his  "  Sea  Law  and  Sea  Power  "  (Murray), 
Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles  overstates  the  case  against  the 
Declaration  of  London,  as  is  natural  to  the  old  time 
opponent  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  But  the  two 
points  mentioned  may  wreck  the  Declaration  unless 
satisfactory  assurances  are  forthcoming. 

Lord    Mayor    Strong    achieved   a 

notable   success  at  the  first  public 
Anglo-Americanism.  ,  ,.j      ,        ,      ,    . 

function    over    which    he   had   to 

preside  since  his  election  to  the 
Mayoralty.  He  entertained  the  officers  of  the 
American  fleet  at  the  Guildhall  on  Friday,  December 
2nd,  and  then  gave  a  kind  of  smoking  concert  and 
lunch  to  eight  hundred  of  the  sailors  on  the  Saturday. 
In  statelyand  sonorous  eloquence  the  Lord  Mayor  bade 
his  American  guests  welcome  to  the  ancient  Guildhall, 
in  whose  glories  their  ancestors  had  for  centuries  as 
much  share  as  our  own.  The  passage  in  his  brief  but 
memorable  speech  which  roused  his  guests,  both 
American  and  British,  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm,  was  that  in  which  he  said  : — 

Should   the  time  ever  arrive  when  a  hostile  land  threatened 
us  "with  dishonour  and  destruction,    then   I  believe  that   there 
would  at  once  be  heard  from  the  English-speaking  world  beyond 
the  seas  a  voice  saying  in  tones  of  thunder  : 
Woodman,  spare  that  tree, 

Touch  not  a  single  bough, 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 

The  American  Admiral  and  the  American  Am- 
bassador responded  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and 
with  the  utmost  diplomatic  correctitude.  On  the 
following  day,  however — whether  the  enthusiasm  had 
reached  a  still  higher  pitch,  or  whether  it  is  only 
because  that  subordinates  are  less  trammelled  bv 
convention  than  their  superiors — Commander  Sims 
delighted  his  hosts  and  brought  down  the  house  with 
volleys  of  vociferous  cheering  by  declaring  that — 

In  my  personal  opinion,  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  the 
British  Empire  is  seriously  menaced  by  an  external  enemy,  you 
may  count  upon  every  man,  every  dollar,  every  ship,  and  every 
drop  of  blood  of  your  kindred  across  the  seas. 

This,  of  course,  was  going  beyond  bounds,  for  no 
naval  officer,  not  even  an  admiral,  much  less  a  com- 
mander, has  any  official  right  to  say  what  the  countrv 


which  he  represents  will  or  will  not  do  in  time  of 
war.  It  brought  down  upon  Commander  Sims  the 
inevitable  official  reprimand.  But  his  words,  spoken 
from  the  heart,  went  to  the  heart,  and  will  never  be 
forgotten.  ■ 

The    French  have  a   protectorate 
The  over  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  on  the 

Persian  Gulf.  Persian  Gulf,  through  whose  terri- 
tory quantities  of  firearms  are 
smuggled  into  Afghanistan.  British  gunboats  are 
stationed  off  the  coast  to  prevent  this  gun-running. 
Last  month  a  smart  brush  took  place  between  some 
British  bluejackets  at  a  place  called  Dibai,  near 
Lingah,  when  forty  of  the  gun-runners  were  killed. 
The  British  loss  was  four  killed  and  nine  wounded. 
This  episode  has  called  attention  to  the  anomalous 
position  which  France  occupies  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  rumours  are  abroad  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  is 
favourably  considering  a  proposal  to  exchange  the 
old  British  colony  of  Gambia  in  West  Africa  for  the 
protectorate  of  Muscat.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
such  cession  of  a  British  colony  will  be  carried  out 
until  the  subject  has  been  discussed  in  Parliament. 
We  lost  Heligoland  by  a  similar  deal,  and  we  ought 
not  to  have  to  pay  Gambia  as  the  price  of  strength- 
ening our  hold  over  Muscat.  The  Persian  question 
will  enter  upon  an  acute  stage  on  the  14th  of  this 
month,  when  the  British  ultimatum  concerning  the 
policing  of  the  southern  trade  route  will  expire.  The 
Persian  Foreign  Minister  has  resigned,  and  it  looks  as 
if  Sir  Edward  Grey  will  have  to  make  good  the 
threat  to  take  the  work  in  hand  with  British  officers, 
seeing  that  the  Persians  will  do  nothing  themselves. 
There  seems  to  be  every  reason  to 
fear  that  the  Republic  in  Portugal 
will  be  like  the  seed  sown  in  sandy 
places,  which  speedily  sprang  up, 
but  owing  to  there  being  no  depth  of  earth,  as  speedily 
withered  away.  The  Revolution,  it  is  now  clearly 
perceived,  was  more  or  less  of  a  fluke.  It  has  already 
disappointed  the  few  active  spirits  who  engineered 
the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  new  rigime 
seems  likely  to  go  the  way  of  its  immediate  pre- 
decessor. There  is  nothing  worse  for  any  political 
cause  than  to  snatch  a  premature  victory.  The  usual 
protestations  are  being  published  from  official  sources 
that  the  Republic  is  in  no  danger.  Similar  declara- 
tions as  to  the  absolute  confidence  of  Ministers  in 
their  own  security,  it  will  be  remembered,  immediately 
preceded  the  flight  or  King  Manuel.  It  will  be  sur- 
prising, indeed,  if  the  New  Year  passes  without 
witnessing   a    counter-revolution    in    Lisbon.      Jerry- 


The  Republic 

of 

Portugal. 
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built  structures  that  spring  up  like  a  mushroom  over- 
night can  seldom  be  guaranteed  a  long  life. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught,  having 
Tho  Return        done  a  straightforward,  useful  piei  e 

Duko  of  cJTnnaught.  »■'    »'"k    ln    S"ul1'     A""''     "'    thr 

straightforward  fashion  natural  to 
a  member  of  his  family,  returned  to  England  just  too 
late  to  spend  Christmas  Day  with  the  King.  Hon 
long  will  it  lie,  I  wonder,  before  the  Duke  ol 
Connaught  will  return  from  doing  a  similar  bit  or 
ire-building  work  in  the  country  from  one  of 
provim  es  he  takes  his  title  ?  How  completely 
the  policy  of  Home    Rule  and  conciliation   lias  suc- 

1  in  South  Africa  has  been  remarkably  an 
hv  a  speech   delivered   by   President    Steyn   at   the 

unveiling  Of  a  war  memorial  ereeted  to  COmmemi 

the  burghers  who  fell  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Steyn,  who  was  the  real  hero  of  the  war  of  the 
Republics,  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  his  country- 
men to  strengthen  their  military  organisation  and  to 
give  no  quarter  to  the  "  fiendish  attempt"  to  create  a 
racial  feud  over  the  educational  question,  because  it 


Indian  Affairs. 


.:  Bureau 
The  Return  of  Lord  and  Lady  Minto. 

Lord    and    Lady   Mint,,  and  their   eldest   daughter    were    photograph 
ived   mi  arrival  by  the  British  Co 
photograph  wearing  l.evee  dress. 


might  be  necessary  for  them  to  render  rial  assistance 
to  the  British  fleet  in  case  of  attack.  Nine  years  ago 
President  Steyn  was  in  arin^  against  us.  Now  he 
Is  it  as  the  supreme  duly  of  his  countrymen  to 
put  themselves  in  a  position  t..  hi  lp  US.  How  many 
.  1  wonder,  must  elapse  before  the  men  who 
in    the     House    of    Comm  red    the     report    of 

: :  i'  i  vi.  tory  are  converted,  lik'-  President  Steyn, 
rvid  supporters  of  tin-  Empire  which  formerly 
they  regarded  as  their  deadly 

Lord    and    lady    Minto  have    re- 
1  home   brii  with  them  . 

.it.  ml  tributes  of  the  people 
over  whom  they  have  exercised 
their  sympathetic  ami  tactful  sway.  Sir  David  Wed- 
derburn  has  delivered  a  most  conciliatory  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  and 
ire  being  taken  to  promote  the  establi>hment 
of  a  modus  vivendi  between  Mohammedans  and 
Hindus.  The  Xasik  trial  has  ended  in  the  convic- 
tion of  many  of  the  accused.  Savarkar,  who  was 
evidently  regarded  as  the  chief,  was  sentenced  to  what 
is  the  Indian  equivalent  to  p<  nal 
servitude  for  life  and  the  com 
tion  of  his  worldly  possessions.  The 
sentence,  however,  will  not  be  carried 
into  effect  until  the  Hague  Tribunal, 
over  which  M.  Beeroaert,  the  illus- 
trious Belgian  statesman,  will  preside, 
has  decided  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  was  legally  arrested  when 
he  made  his  escape  to  French  soil 
in  the  harbour  of  Marseilles. 

The  Cunard  Com- 
The  "  Mauretania's  "  pany  seem  to  have 
Christmas  Trip.       on      their      Staff 
someone     with     a 
genius  for  picturesque    and  effective 
rtisement.     By  way  of  reminding 
the    world  how  small   it    is    growing 
and    how    great    are    the    shipping, 
loading    and    unloading    facilities  at 
the  command  of    the    Cunard   Com- 
pany,   they    despatched    their    mam- 
moth ocean   greyhound,  the  Mauri- 
tania, to  New  York  on  December  10, 
with  instructions  to  be  back   at   Fish- 
guard  in  twelve     days.       There   was 
nothing  in  this  to  show  the  maximum 
1  at  which  the  ship  could  cross 
the  sea.     She   has  often    maintained 
an  eed     of    twenty-six 


the 
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knots  both  out  and  home.  The  special  feature 
of  this  race  against  time  was  to  demon- 
strate the  speed  with  which  her  cargo  could  be 
taken  out  and  a  new  cargo  taken  on.  To  unload 
and  load  12,000  tons  of  coal,  stores,  baggage, 
water  and  mails  involved  the  employment  in 
continuous  shifts  of  3,000  men  at  an  extra  cost  of 
50  per  cent.  The  Mauritania  took  out  400  saloon, 
220  second-class,  and  560  third-class  passengers.  She 
was  expected  to  bring  passengers  and  mails  back  in 
time  for  delivery  at  their  destinations  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent  before  Christmas.  She  was  an 
hour  or  two  over  her  contract  time,  but  the  task  was 
accomplished  without  difficulty  in  the  teeth  of  a 
heavy  gale  which  sheathed  the  ship  in  ice.  It  was  a 
splendid  advertisement,  which  has  set  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  a-moralising  over  the  rapid  evolution  of  a 
delocalised  class  of  humans  whose  advent  is  likely  to 
make  no  little  trouble,  political  and  otherwise,  before 
they  adjust  themselves  to  the  established  laws  and 
customs  of  the  stay-at-home  community. 

According  to   the  doctrine  of  the 
Mrs,  Eddy's         Christian    Scientists    there    is    no 
Death.  such    thing     as    disease.       What 

seem.-,  to  lie  disease  is  an  illusion 
of  mortal  mind. 
Death,  as  the 
result  of  di- 
sease, is  there- 
fore a  thing 
that  ought  not 
to  occur  to 
those  who  hold 
the  true  doc- 
trine with  an 
entire  and  per- 
fect faith.  But, 
unfortunately 
for  this  theory, 
Mrs.  Eddy,  the 
founde  r  of 
Christian  Sci- 
ence, was  so 
inconsiderate 
as  to  die  last 
month.  Are  the 
Christian  Scientists  daunted?    Not  one  whit.     For — 

Faith,  fanatic  faith  once  wedded  fast 
To  soin-i  deav  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last, 
The  word  has  sone  forth  that  Mrs.  Eddy  is 
only  apparently  dead.  Her  death  is  only  another 
illusion  df  that  pestilent  entity  known  as  mortal  mind. 
Mr-.  l.ii.K  has  only  permitted  it  to  appear  to  exist 
for  the  purpose-  of  trying  the  faith  of  the  Church  of 


The  late  Mrs.   Eddy. 


Christ  Scientist  and  for  the  more  effectual  confound- 
ing of  the  unbelievers.  For  after  the  set  time  is 
accomplished  an  astonished  world  will  witness  the 
resurrection  of  Mrs.  Eddy.  Even  Mrs.  Stetson  is 
reported  to  believe  this,  and  the  faithful  are  waiting 
in  simple  trust  for  the  re-appearance  of  their  founder. 
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The  Christian  Science  Church  in  Boston,  U.S.A. 

This,  the  principal  chinch  of  the  Christian- Scientists,  cost 
,£400,000.      It  was  opened  in  1906. 

This,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be.  The  same  fond 
expectation  prevailed  among  the  followers  of  Joanna 
Southcote  and  of  Prophet  Wroe.  That  Mrs.  Eddy- 
will  appear  as  a  materialised  spirit  at  one  cf  the 
seances  which  she  denounced  so  freely  during  her 
mortal  life  is  tolerably  certain.  But  this,  of  course,  is 
not  what  the  Church  of  Christian  Science  expects ;  it 
is,  indeed,  the  last  thing  they  would  like  to  recognise 
as  having  happened.  What  they  want  is  not  so  much 
the  risen  spirit  as  the  empty  tomb. 

Canada  is  to  have  a  real  navy  for 

Fop  a  defence    purposes.     The   proposi- 

Canadian  Navy,      tions   of' Sir    Wilfriil    Laurier    for 

national  defence  and  for  the 
Dominion's  share  in  the  Imperial  army  and  navy 
establishment,  most  of  which  have  already  received 
Parliamentary  support,  contemplate  the  organisation 
of  a  Canadian  militia  and  the  building  of  a  Canadian 
navy,  "  subject  to  the  call  of  the  British  Admiralty, 
provided  always  that  within  fifteen  days  the  Dominion 
Parliament  ratifies  the  call."  One  Canadian  cruiser, 
the  Niolv,  has  already  been  completed  and  is  now  in 
service.  Early  in  November  the  beginnings  of 
Canada's  independent  naval  establishment  were 
signalised  by  the  departure  from  Esquimalt  of  the 
representatives  of  the  British  Admiralty.  With  the 
transfer  to  the  Dominion  authorities  ol  this  naval 
station  and  dockyard,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  there 
disappears  from  the  mainland  of  the  North  American 
continent  the  last  outpost  of  British  Imperial  power. 
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The   Real   Leader  of   the  Unionists. 

Mr.  J.  L.  GARVIN,  Editor  of  the  "  Observer." 


THE  world  often  knows  the  least  ol  us  gi 
men     Of  the  dispirited  an  I  millions 

who  flocked  to  the  polling  booths  last  month 
how  many  hundreds,  I  wonder,  had  the  Last  sus- 
picion of  the  fact  diattheywi  rally  but  dumb 
driven  cattle  who  were  being  marched  backward 
forwards  in  obedience  to  the  dominating  will  of  a  man 
ol  whose  very  existence  they  wi  n  altogether  una 
\  delusion  prevails  in  some  quarters  that  the  policy 
i  monist  Tarty  is  directed  by  those  who  are 
conventional^  ••-  its  leaders  a  term  whirl. 
is  still  ironically  applied  to  1-ord  Unsdowne  and 
Mi  Balfour.  For  some  time  past,  however,  an 
uneasy  conviction  has  i  trating  the  minds  ol 
the  country  gentlemen  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  little  more 
than  a  puppet  whose  wires  are  pulled  from  Birming- 
ham Mr  Chamberlain,  in  his  sick  chamber,  has 
Deen  d  as  the  man  behind  the  •throne.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  no  doubt,  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  but 
.  l,\  no  means  the  supreme  hero  of  the  Constitu- 


tional crisis.     His  sun   had  begun  to  n  that 

of   his  successor    began   to   rise        !i    is   difficult   to 
i  ler  position  of  anonymous  eminence 
hat  which  has  been  reached  by  the  able  Irish 
journalist     who     has    for    the    last    eighteen     months 
rel,cvi  onservative  chiefs  of  the  responsibility 

and  labours  of  political   leadership.     When   he  con- 
templates   the   serried  ranks  of   tl  mist  army, 

Mr  Garvin  may  adopt  as  his  own  the  familiar 
words  of  Alexander  Selkirk  on  bis  solitary  isle, 
who  deelared  "  1  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 
my  right  there  is  none  to  dispute;  lrom  the 
centre  ""all  round  to  the  sea.  1  am  lord...' 
But  if  this  is  the  attitude  with  which  he  is  regarded 
by  his  submissive  thralls,  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal 
Party  is  even  more  calculated  to  fill  his  heart  with 
pride.  For  while  one  [.arty  obeys  him,  the  other 
regards  him  with  the  profoundest  emotions  ol  n 
For  he  has  done  for  them  what  they  never  could 
have   done   for  themselves.      The  full  extent  of  their 


Garvin,  Editor  of  the  "  Observer." 
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debt  to  Mr.  Garvin  is  not  yet  realised;  so  in  this 
article  I  endeavour  to  render  my  small  meed  of  praise 
to  my  distinguished  confrere. 

It  is  indeed  as  if  a  new  Disraeli  had  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Tories  in  the  hour  of  their  sorest 
need.  Like  Disraeli,  Mr.  Garvin  is  not  of  English 
stock,  although  born  in  Hull  in  1868  and  brought  up 
on  Tyneside.  Both  had  the  advantage  or  disadvantage 
of  being  aliens  in  a  Commonwealth  whose  destinies 
they  were  afterwards  fated  to  direct. 

When  Mr.  Alfred  Spender,  the  present  editor  of 
the  Westminster  Gazette,  was  a  young  man  of  three- 
and-twenty  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Eastern 
Morning  News  of  Hull.  Some  years  before,  I  had 
become  editor  of  the  Northern  Echo  at  Darlington  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  Mr.  Spender's  experiences 
at  Hull,  his  reforming  zeal,  and  the  energy  with  which 
he  used  his  editorial  pen  for  the  reformation  of  the 
community,  curiously  reminds  me  of  my  own  ex- 
periences further  North.  I  also  resembled  Mr. 
Spender  in  having  the  assistance  of  a  brother  on  the 
editorial  staff,  but  I  was  less  favoured  than  he  in  one 
particular.  Mr.  Spender  had  an  outside  contributor 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  whose  articles  were 
both  long  and  interesting.  He  published  them  all, 
and  wrote  to  their  author  asking  him  to  come  round 
and  see  the  editor,  but  the  contributor  never  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation.  All  that  Mr.  Spender 
knew  was  that  the  contributions  came  from  a 
correspondent  signing  himself  J.  L.  Garvin.  Thirteen 
years  later  they  met  in  London,  when  for  the  first 
time  Mr.  Garvin  revealed  his  personality.  "Why 
did  you  not  come  and  see  me  ? "  said  Mr.  Spender. 
"  Because  if  I  had  done  so,"  was  the  reply,  "  you 
would  never  have  accepted  another  article  from  me. 
At  the  time  when  I  sent  those  articles  in  I  was  a  boy  of 
seventeen  years  of  age."  So  precocious  was  the  man 
who  for  the  last  twelve  months  in  his  maturity  has 
hel  1  the  reins  of  power  in  the  Conservative  Party. 

HIS    DEBUT    AT    NEWCASTLE. 

Mr.  Garvin  made  his  debut  in  Xorth-country 
politics  as  a  fervent  Irish  Nationalist.  In  those 
days  he  employed  his  ready  pen  by  acting  as 
correspondent  for  United  Ireland,  which  was  then 
in  its  palmy  days.  Possibly  he  acquired  that  full- 
blooded  vigour  of  style  which  has  made  him  so 
irresistible  a  leader  of  the  Tory  democracy  by 
the  exercises  of  these  early  days.  At  the  onset 
he  was  even  more  friendless  than  Disraeli.  For 
Disraeli's  father  was  a  well-known  man  of  letters,  who 
was  able  to  introduce  his  son  to  the  great  ones  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Garvin  had  no  such  advantages.  The 
only  great  man  whose  acquaintance  he  made  was 
Joseph  Cowen,  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  and  the 
influence  of  his  somewhat  pugilistic  eloquence  can  still 
be  traced  in  Mr.  Garvin's  writings. 

His  journalistic  work  in  Newcastle  gave  him  plenty 
oi  practice  in  the  art  of  loader-writing.  He  assimi- 
lated Mr.  Cowen's  style  and  acquired  from  him  also 


the  habit  of  intellectual  detachment  from  party  ties. 
Nominally  a  Radical,  Mr.  Cowen  was  always  a 
frondeur.  He  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the 
Liberals.  He  never  forgave  Gladstone  ;  he  always 
had  a  sneaking  fondness  for  Beaconsfield,  and  he 
was  a  hierophant  of  Jingoism.  He  sympathised  with 
the  Irish,  and  Mr.  Garvin  found  little  difficulty  in 
accommodating  himself  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Newcastle  Chronicle. 

WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

When  T.  P.  O'Connor  was  starting  M.A.P.  he 
advertised  for  an  assistant  editor.  From  a  multitude 
of  applications  he  selected  Mr.  Tracy  and  Mr. 
Garvin.  He  was  much  attracted  by  Mr.  Garvin's 
letter,  and  offered  him  the  situation.  But  on  con- 
sideration Mr.  Garvin  decided  that  he  was  too  much 
bound  to  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  to  desert  him  for  a 
London  post.  If  he  had  decided  otherwise,  how 
different  might  have  been  Mr^  Garvin's  meteoric 
career  ! 

HIS    FENIAN    DAYS. 

It  was  probably  before  his  Chronicle  novitiate  that 
he  wrote  for  United  Ireland.  The  Irish  World  bears 
bitter  grudge  against  him  on  account  of  these  early 
writings.  It  calls  him  the  Irish  Benedict  Arnold  and 
brands  him  as  an  apostate.  But  Mr.  Garvin's  own 
explanation  of  his  change  of  front  is  simple.  He- 
quitted  his  Fenian  comrades  when  he  found  that  they 
hated  England  more  than  they  loved  Ireland,  and 
under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  he  developed 
into  a  fervent  Imperialist.  He  was  an  immense 
worker,  a  facile  writer,  and  a  man,  to  quote  the  old 
Carlvlean  phrase,  "  with  enough  fire  in  his  belly  to 
burn  "  up  the  whole  Conservative  world. 

HIS    SKETCH    OF    PARNELL. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1898  that  I  became  aware 
of  his  existence.  In  that  year  I  find  that  I  record  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  that  Mr.  Louis  Garvin  had 
contributed  a  very  brilliant  paper  to  the  Fortnightly 
Re-itw  on  "  Parnell  and  His  Power."  He  declared 
that  Mr.  Parnell  was  "the  most  typical  representative 
of  the  English-speaking  world  that  has  yet  been 
seen."  Mr.  Garvin  then  in  the  following  sentences 
epitomised  Mr,  Parnell's  career,  which,  as  we  read 
them,  seem  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Garvin  may  vet 
rival  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  sensational  nature  of  his 
achievements  : — 

We  know  what  he  did.  He  was  thirty  when  he  began,  and 
he  died,  at  forty-five.  He  disorganised  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
reversed  the  traditional  relations  of  the  races  by  making 
Englishmen  furious  while  he  remained  calm  ;  wrested  all  con- 
stitutional forms  to  revolutionary  ends  ;  made  Ireland  ungovern- 
able except  by  himself;  extorted  more  valuable  concessions  for 
Ireland  ungovernable  than  Ireland  submissive  would  ever  have 
received  ;  paralysed  the  great  Liberal  majority  of  1SS0  ;  over- 
threw Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  ;  put  Lord  Salisbury  and 
the  Conservatives  into  power,  and  peisuaded  the  Constitutional 
party  to  hold  remarkably  civil  language  towards  treasonable 
agitators;  threw  the  Irish  vote  in  Great  Britain  for  the  first 
time  against  the  Liberal  Party  :  attained  the  balance  of  powei 
at  a  General  Election — was  for  a   moment   the  Warwick  of  the 
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II I  S    ARRIVA1     IN    LONDON. 

When  he  came  to  I  ondon  Mi.  Garvin  worked  on 
the  / '  ■  •"''.  and  afti  rwards  I •■  came  edil 

the  Outlook.     Bui  it  was  not  until  he  blossomed  out 
as  editor-in-chief  of  the   Observer  that  he  found  his 

on  the  steps  oi  his  future  throne.  There  is  no 
journalist  hut  must  regard  with  profound  admiration 
and  sympathy  the  exploits  of  their  Irish  confrere,  who, 
emerging  from  his  Nationalist  chrysalis,  lias  domi- 
nated so  speedily  the  Imperialist  Party.  It  little 
dreamed    when    it   took    him   into   its   service   that   it 

reating  its  dictator. 

111!     REIGN    OF    KIN';    GARVIN. 

"  But,"  it  will  be  asked  impatiently  by  those  who  are 
e  the  inner  circle  of  1  Inglish  politics,  "what  proof 
is  there  that  this  man  Garvin,  or  whatever  you  say 
his  name  is,  holds  such  a  position?  We  never  see 
i  Observer.  What  proof  is  there  that  this  editor 
holds  the  extraordinary  position  that  you  ascribe  to 
him?"  To  answer  that  question  fully  would  necessitate 
writing  the  history  of  the  last  eighteen  months.  As 
this  is  impossible  here,  suffice  it  to  state  first  that 
in  the  course  of  the  last  eighteen  months  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  Unionist  Party,  of  which  it  is  the 
mere  instrument  and  appanage,  have  embarked  upon 
a  series  of  adventures  from  which  even  the  bold  spirit 
rd  lieaconsfield  would  have  recoiled,  and  which 
would  have  been  repudiated  as  unthinkable  by 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  the  year  before 
Mr.  Garvin  arrived  upon  the  scene.  The  first  and 
dei  isii  tion  of  the  dictatorship  of  Mr.  Garvin 

was  the  rejection  of  the  Budget.  He  discerned  the 
latent  peril  of  unlimited  tacking  and  sounded  the 
alarm.  If  there  had  been  no  Observer,  or  if  Mr. 
Garvin  had  been  other  than  the  great  man  that 
he  is,  the  Budget  would  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Lords,  and  the  Liberal  Party  might  have  at 
this  moment  been  going  into  Opposition  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  the  inevitable  result  of  a  dissolution 
which  the  Lords  would  have  forced  upon  the  country, 
not  upon  the  Budget,  but  upon  the  question  of 
Welsh  Disestablishment.  For  the  Lords  to  reject  a 
t  was  a  thing  unheard  of  and  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  England.  But  to  adventurers  like 
Mi.  Garvin  the  more  impossible  the  task  the  more 
imperiously  he  insists  that  it  must  be  accomplished. 

FIRST    UKASE:    REJECT   THE    BUDGET  ! 

So,  sitting  on  his  editorial  throne,  he  belaboured  the 
Peers  with  his  sceptre  so  unmercifully  that  at  last  he 
aroused  within  the  most  timorous  the  conviction  that 
the  time  had  come  when  they  must  put  their  fortune 


to  the  touch  to  win  or  lose  it  Ml.     With  gum  com- 

Mr,   Lloyd  Geoi  •    wat<  bed 
ol    his   redoubtable    fellon    <vit,  and    from    tim 
tune  came  t"  bis  a  with   a    Limehouse   or 

a    \."a.  a  tl<     ipeei  h   when    there   seemed  a  cl 
th.it    the   task   of  rousing   tin     I'^f    to   opposition 
would    exceed   even    Mr.   Garvin's   strength.     What 
Mr.    Garvin   single-banded    could    not    accomplish, 
Mr.  Garvin  and  Mr.   Lloyd  I  <ting  in  scmi- 

ious  concert,  were  able  to  effect.     The  Bu 
was    lost,   but    the    Liberal    Party  was  saved.     That 
was  the  first  greal  dr.  Garvin,  and 

for  that  we  owe  him  endless  gratitude. 

A    W  I  I  1,-lv  U;M  D    MEED    I  II     GRA1  III  DE, 

When  the  full  significance  ol  the  final  triumph 
of  the  people  over  the  Peers  is  recorded  no  name 
will  stand  so  conspicuously  before  the  eyes  of 
posterity  as  that  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin.  All  uncon- 
scious to  himself,  and  while  serving  his  Party  with 
the  utmost  loyalty  and  devotion,  Mr.  Garvin  never- 
theless achieved,  all  unthinking,  so  great  a  victory  for 
the  cause  of  the  people  that  we  may  apply  to  him 
the  eloquent  words  which  Tennyson  used  concerning 
another  famous  Irishman,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  : — 

And  iliro'  the  centuries  let  a  people's  voice 

In  full  acclaim, 

A  pei  iple's  vi  i>  ■-. 

The  proof  and  echo  of  all  human  fame, 

A  people's  voice,  when  they  rejoice 

At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 

Attest  their  great  commander's  claim 

With  honour,  honour,  honour,  honour  to  him. 

Eternal  honour  to  his  name. 

SECOND    UKASE:    THE    TRUCE    OF    GOB 

But  this  was  not  all.  When  Mr.  Garvin  terrified 
the  House  of  Lords  into  making  the  last  stand,  and  so 
precipitated  a  conflict  which  the  nominal  leaders  of  the 
Party  regarded  with  alarm  and  dismay,  he  gave  his 
thralls  a  taste  of  his  quality.  The  death  of  the  King 
gave  him  another  opportunity  of  arraying  himself  in 
the  robes  of  the  Angel  of  Peace.  He  proclaimed  in 
tones  pontifical  a  Truce  of  God.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  not  content  with  merely  exercising  his 
imperious  sway  over  his  own  Party  :  he  addressed 
with  equal  confidence  the  leaders  of  the  Liberals. 
There  was  something  splendid  in  the  sublimity  and 
solemnity  of  the  appeals  which,  in  the  name  of  our 
deceased  Sovereign,  he  addressed  to  all  parties  of  his 
subjects.  If  he  did  not  exactly  exhort  us  to  convert 
our  swords  into  plough-shares  and  spears  into  prun- 
ing-hooks,  he  insisted  upon  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
along  the  whole  battle  front.  And  here  again  the 
great  Irishman  found  in  our  little  Welshman  his  most 
effective  coadjutor. 

SALVATION    LIES    IN    DEVOLUTION. 

The  Conference  of  Eight  was  practically  brought 
into  being  by  Mr.  Garvin's  influence.  So  long  as  it 
was  in  being  he  and  his  fellow  Celt  laboured — one 
secretly,  the  other  publicly — for  all  that  they  were 
worth  in  order  to  crown    the   Truce   of  God   by   a 
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ami  lasting  peace.     The  reign  of  Mr,  Garvin 

1  until  at  last  the  Conference  broke  up.  But 
before  it  had  broken  up  he  had  astonished  one  half 
of  the  world  and  delighted  the  other  by  the  eloquence 
and  fervid  faith— worthy  of  his  old  United  Ireland 
days,  in  which  he  had  demonstrated  the  absurdity -of 
allowing  Ireland's  claims  of  self-government  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  settlement — with  which  he  urged  upon 
all  of  us  the  imperative  necessity  to  lose  no  time  in 
rebuilding  the  whole  imperial  edifice,  from  founda- 
tions upwards,  by  the  principle  of  federalism.  We 
gasped  and  wondered  what  on  earth  he  would 
attempt  next.  But  week  after  week  with  splendid 
intrepidity  the  new  Disraeli  continued  the  task  of 
educating  his  party.  He  did  not  succeed  in  making 
peace,  but  he  deserved  success.  And  as  happens 
with  all  truly  great  men,  the  del'eat  only  brought  into 
still  clearer  relief  the  immense  resourcefulness  of  the 
man. 

THE   TRIBUTE    OF    MR.    PUNCH. 

The  following  admirable  verses  which  appeared  in 
Punch  (and  which  I   am  fortunate  in  having  received 
permission  to  print  in   full)  hit  off  with  much  good 
humour  the    impression  produced  by    the    action    of 
Mr.  Garvin  : — 

A  Lay  ok  Fedicrai.  Home  Rule. 

When  the  Unionist  Party  was  starvin' 

For  lack  of  a  spicier  fare, 
There  uprose  a  young  genius  named  GARVIN, 

Who  gave  them  a  Benjamin's  share. 
His  mien  was  tremendously  solemn, 

His  style  was  alert  and  alive, 
And  what  others  could  say  in  one  column 

He  swelled  into  live. 
Though  his  past  had  been  partially  tarnished 

By  views  that  good  Ulstermen  shock, 
He  had  swept  and  attractively  garnished 

His  mind  with  an  up-to-date  stock. 
It  was  vain  to  be  harsh  or  censorious, 

For  he  carried  the  Party  by  storm, 
With  his  faith  so  sublime  and  so  glorious 

In  Tariff  Reform. 
Home- Rule  ?     He  religiously  shunned  it 

As  under  the  ominous  name 
Of  "Calchas,"  oracular  pundit, 

He  reaped  an  anonymous  fame. 
Or  in  prose  that  was  gay  as  a  gala 

And  deep  as  the  roar  of  the  sea, 
He  bettered  the  exploits  of  Sala 

Upon  theZ>.7". 
He  lent  to  The  Outlook  its  lustre, 

The  National  sat  at  his  feet  ; 
No  intimate  Tanrfite  muster 

Without  him  was  counted  complete. 
His  sayings  were  constantly  quoted, 

His  portrait  appeared  in  Tne  Mail, 

And  his  censure,  the  Suffragettes  noted, 

Made  Asquith  turn  pale. 

By  MaXse  acclaimed  as  a  wiser 

Political  thinker  than  BURKE, 
He  blended  the  pomp  of  a  KAISER 

With  the  strength  of  a  Terrible  Turk. 
He  was  closeted  daily  with  leaders, 

Awarding  them  praise  or  rebukes, 

And  among  his  most  diligent  readers 

Were  all  of  the  Dukes. 


At  the  height  of  his  patriot  ten 

He  kindly  consented  to  come 
To  the  aid  of  the  ancient  01  • 

And  made  it  amazingly  hum  ; 
For  his  leaders  assumed  a  more  strident 

And  ultra-pontifical  tone, 
Till  it  seemed  that  the  Spear  and  the  Trident 
Were  Garvin's  alone. 

For  a  season  he  ruled  as  Dictator, 

Till  all  of  a  sudden  the  role 
Of  National  pacificator 

Appealed  to  his  sensitive  soul. 
So,  having  empowered  a  Commission 

I  >!  eight  to  consider  the  means, 
The  realm  he  resolved  to  partition 
In  four  smithereens. 

Alas  for  the  tragical  sequel  ! 

Alas  for  the  frailty  of  man  ! 
The  zeal  of  his  friends  proved  unequal 

To  working  the  Federal  plan. 
They  owned  he'd  the  pen  of  a  Petrarch, 

But  they  wounded  his  pride  to  the  quick 
By  saying  that  Redmond  the  Tetrarch 
Was  rather  too  thick. 

THIRD    UKASE  :    "  HOME    RULE,  HOME    RUIN." 

The  third  period  of  Mr.  Garvin's  reign  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  the  failure  of  the  Conference.  He 
had  warned  us  before  we  entered  into  the  Trace  of 
God  that  if  we  did  our  best  to  arrive  at  a  compromise 
we  could  then  fight  like  devils  with  a  good  conscience. 
It  was  a  characteristic  phrase ;  and  Mr.  Garvin  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  follow  the  dictates  therein  indicated 
by  putting  his  trumpet  to  his  lips  and  blowing  a 
resonant  blast,  worthy  of  Roland  himself,  summoning 
the  faithful  to  battle.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  compare  his  battle-cry  to  the  war- 
whoop  of  a  Red  Indian  than  to  the  blast  that 
was  heard  at  Roncesvalles,  for  in  that  moment  of 
emergency  Mr.  Garvin  proved  that  as  he  had  soared 
to  the  highest  empyrean  when  he  mellifluously  warbled 
the  refrain  of  the  angel's  song,  so  he  could  stoop  to 
the  nethermost  abyss  of  partisanship  in  order  to 
arouse  the  prejudices  and  excite  the  passions  of  the 
horde  which  followed  shrieking  in  his  rear.  "  Home 
Rule  and  Home  Ruin,"  "  the  Dollar  Dictator,"  "  toe 
the  line,"  and  many  other  flatulent  electioneering 
fatuities  were  coined  in  the  mint  of  his  fertile  brain. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  Observer  of  November 
13th:  — 

What  is  the  dominating  factor  ?  It  is  this — that  Mr.  Red- 
mond landed  at  Queenstown  last  night  with  200,000  dollars  in 
his  pocket  .  .  .  He  comes  .  .  .  He  comes  .  .  .  Fie  comes 
.  .  .  With  the  money  of  Patrick  Ford,  he  comes  .  .  .  He 
lands  .  .  .  He  arrives  .  .  .  Above  all,  he  returns  ...  In 
a  word,  he  comes  once  more   .    .    .   He  reappears. 

The  reign  of  reason  was  suspended  for  the 
moment,  and  all  his  party  were  adjured  to  go 
fighting  mad.  Once  again  the  words  of  this  man 
of  magic  and  mystery  were  obeyed  to  the  letter. 
The  Tory  hosts  shook  themselves  together  and  stood 
defiant  in  battle  array  as  they  prepared  to  go  into 
one  more  conflict  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Garvin.  This  was  all  the  more  remarkable  since  he 
did   not   even    promise    them   the  victory.     He  led 
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hope   i"  whal   he   admitted   was 
almost  1  ertain  defeat. 

1  have  called  him  thi   new  D  B         litem 

ontrol  which  he  has  exi  n 
list    Party,  il   would  perhaps  be  more 
i    to    di  iii   as    Svengali     a    kind   ol 

Li  h  up  in  date. 

1  ,.1  RTH   UKASE  :  TARIFF   I         »RW     IX)    Mil.    FRONT. 

At  thai   time    Mr.  Garvin  considered    that   Tariff 
Reform  was  .1   position  of  vantagi    to   be   held   .is 

the  keyni il   the  Unionist    line.      It  was  in  vain 

Mr.  St  Loe  Strachey  made  feeble  protest.  The 
imperious  Garvin  would  stand  no  nonsense;  th<- 
people  must  In-  won  pn  Tariff  Reform,  the  bannei 


rov 
nl  thi    fai  1  thai  thi     l  ai  1  .ition 

w.i^   li.  1  oming    untenable.      I  .(jr,  it 

was  1  ditary 

principle  ol  thi    I  lous  of  L01  I  in 

he  did   withoul    compunction.     F01    when   did   you 
man  reared  in  Irish   \  irded 

heredity    a-    b    fil    basis    foi  re?     Thi 

k  i   ml   in  the    Ru  ;sia ho  1  ndeavoun  1 

stop  the  wolves  who  followed  Ins  sledge  by  flin 
10  them  first  one  an.l  then  another  ol  his  children, 
seems  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Garvin's  fi  rtile  mind 
the  possihilityoi  a  mastei  stroke,  thi  fami  of  which 
was  to  reverberate  throughout  the  world.  For  a 
moment,  however,  he  continued  on  his  righting  line. 


[L.lf.A. 


Mr.    Balfour's  "Referendum'    Meeting  at  the  Albert  Hall. 


musl  be  kepi  flying  in  the  forefront — so  said  the  oracle 
of  the  Observer.  Mr.  Balfour  obediently  obeyed.  Turn- 
ing a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Unionist  Free 
Traders,  disregarding  even  those  faithful  followers 
who  adjured  him  to  repudiate  the  bread  tax,  Mr. 
mr  went  down  to  Nottingham  proclaiming  the 
will  of  the  imperious  journalist  who  was  playing 
Strafford  to  his  Charles  I.  In  those  days—  for  they  now 
distant,  so  rapidly  have  events  moved  of  late 
— Mr.  Garvin  would  have  scouted  the  idea  of  sending 
Tariff  Reform  to  a  referendum.  That  was  the  advice 
of  faint-hearted  Unionists  like  the  editor  of  the 
Spectator  and  the  Free  Traders,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tains the  most  sovereign  contempt.  But  as  the  day 
of  the  I-  li  >  1  n'li  approached,  Mr.  Garvin,  who  lies  with 
his  ear  to  the  ground   listening    intently  to   hear  the 


There  was  to  he  no  icferendum  on  Tariff  Reform. 
Tariff  Reform  at  once.  Tariff  Reform  without  a 
moment's  delay.  Tariff  Reform  to  be  in  full  opera- 
tion   before    the    Colonial    (  onfi  1 met.     These 

were  the  great  watchwords  and  ideals  that  he  flamed 
before  the  eyes  of  his  obedient  followers. 

I ■u-Tll    UKASE:     IAKII  1     REFORM     I"    im.    REAR! 

We  now  approach  the  fourth  period  of  Mr.  Garvin's 
sovereignty.  There  is  an  American  jest  that  in  some 
mountain  districts  railways  have  to  ex  te  such 
rapid  curves  that  the  driver  is  sometimes  able  to 
light  his  cigar  with  the  tail  lamps  of  the  last  carriage 
of  his  train.  With  the  memory  of  such  a  daring 
engineer  in  his  mind,  Mr.  Garvin  confronted  the  last 
crisis  which    faced    him   with    matchless    intrepidity. 
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The    Review   op    Reviews. 


The  story  goes  that  down  to  the  very  afternoon  that 
Mr.  Balfour  was  going  to  speak  in  the  Albert  Hall 
the  nominal  leader  of  the  party  remained  firm  in  his 
determination  to  obev  the  Garvin  mandate  of  no 
referendum  on  Tariff  Reform.  The  word  of  com- 
mand which  he  had  obeyed  at  Nottingham  still 
remained  binding,  in  his  judgment,  upon  the  leader  of 
the  Unionist  Party.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lord  Cromer 
and  Lord  Curzon  and  the  pitiful  Strachey  implored 
him  to  disobey  his  master.  Mr.  Balfour  remained 
firm.  But  then  a  strange  and  unexpected  thing 
happened.  At  the  very  last  moment  Mr.  Garvin 
himself  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
chance  of  success  for  the  Unionist  Party  was  to 
fling  Tariff'  Reform  to  the  wolves.  Hereditary 
legislation  had  gone.     Tariff  Reform  must  follow. 

IlilC    ALBERT    HALL    VOLTE    FACE. 

Then  Mr.  Garvin  appears  to  have  remembered 
that  the  poor  Mr.  Strachey  had  been  laboriously,  and 
all  in  vain,  urging  upon  Mr.  Balfour  the  adoption 
of  the  Referendum  for  Tariff  Reform.  With  charac- 
teristic agility  he  decided  to  cancel  his  old  orders  and 
issue  a  new  word  of  command  for  a  referendum  on 
Tariff  Reform.  Rumour  hath  it  that  Mr.  Balfour  did 
not  receive  the  mandate  cancelling  his  previous 
instructions  until  within  an  hour  of  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Albert  Hall.  Lord  Lansdowne  was 
the  first  person  to  suggest  Referendum  in  Par- 
liament ;  but  it  was  the  magistral  word  of 
Mr.  Garvin  that  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
pbedience  of  Mr.  Balfour.  Garvin  spoke,  and  he 
was  obeyed.  He  commanded,  and  it  was  done. 
Standing  up  in  the  Albert  Hall,  Mr.  Balfour  de- 
clared, in  words  which  evoked  a  roar  of  cheering, 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  a  referendum  on  Tariff 
Reform.  As  he  had  obeyed  his  master,  Mr.  Balfour 
was  rewarded  by  detonating  salvos  of  extravagant 
eulogy  from  the  editorials  of  the  Observer  Sunday 
alter  Sunday.  His  obedience  to  Mr.  Garvin  was  held 
up  as  a  master-stroke  that  would  enable  the  Tories 
to  sweep  the  country,  and  once  more  the  whole 
Party  prepared  to  go  into  line  under  marching  orders 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  J.  L.  Garvin,  editor  of  the 
Observer,  leader-writer  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  poli- 
tical chronicler  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  whose 
more  important  lucubrations  are  reprinted  with 
reverential  awe  by  the  Daily  Mail. 

GARVIN  HEADS  THE  CHARGE! 

We  then  had  the  inspiring  spectacle  of  Mr.  Garvin 
leading  the  charge  of  the  Unionist  Party  when  it 
went  to  the  polls.  It  was  magnificent.  Even  the 
most  envious  critics  must  admit  that  there  is  a 
wonderful  swing  about  the  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Garvin. 
He  has  a  vivid  imagination  ;  he  visualises  metaphors, 
and  then  flings  them  as  with  a  magic  lantern  upon  the 
printed  page.  Fastidious  critics  may  complain  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  turbidity  about  his  dithy- 
rambic  utterances,  but  it  is  only  the  turbidity  of  a 
mountain  torrent  that  is  harnessed   to  a  water-wheel. 


There  is  plenty  of  mud  in  it,  there  is  plenty  of  foam 
and  froth,  but  no  one  can  deny  its  force  and  fury. 
Compared  with  his  writing,  how  tame  and  flatulent 
appear  the  observations  of  the  journalistic  hacks  who 
grind  out  a  column  a  day  on  the  subject  of  the 
elections  ! 

THE  MAD  MULLAH  RUNS  AMOK. 

Mr.  Garvin  saw  "  the  Dollar  Dictator  "  endeavouring 
to  cattle-drive  the  whole  Unionist  Party.  He  dis- 
liked the  spectacle  because  the  cattie-driving  of  the 
Unionist  Party  is  a  monopoly  which  Mr.  Garvin  re- 
serves for  himself.  He  is  an  expert  in  superlatives ; 
he  suffers,  said  a  Conservative  confrere  the  other 
day,  from  an  incontinence  of  adjectives.  Since 
Hugh  Price  Hughes  died  there  is  no  one  who  is 
so  constantly  convinced  that  the  day  of  judgment 
is  at  hand  if  this  most  memorable,  most  fatal  of 
all  crises  is  not  settled  according  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  This  plain,  prosaic  country  of  ours,  he 
assures  us,  became  the  most  ludicrous  in  Christen- 
dom. To  his  lurid  imagination  the  picture  beggared 
caricature.  He  saw  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
looking  with  amusement  upon  our  antics  as  we 
floundered  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  quagmire  of 
disgrace,  lured  on  by  the  will-o'-the-wisp  and  cattle- 
driven  by  the  cudgel  of  "  the  Dollar  Dictator." 

THE    REAL    MR.    GARVIN. 

He  wrote  like  a  man  in  delirium  to  men  in  de- 
lirium ;  and  yet  this  Mad  Mullah  of  the  fighting 
Dervishes  of  the  Jingo  Party  is,  when  you  know 
him,  a  sane,  intelligent,  cultured  gentleman,  leading 
an  unimpeachable  life  in  the  midst  of  a  charming 
family,  paying  his  rates  and  taxes  like  other  men, 
and  betraying  no  trace  in  his  daily  life  and  con- 
versation of  the  lava  flood  which  he  has  on  tap. 
Mr.  Garvin  is  one  of  the  few  English  journalists 
who  combine  the  constant  study  of  German  literature 
and  German  newspapers  with  a  reverential  adoration 
for  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth.  The  old  Disraeli 
was  Semitic  through  and  through  ;  the  new  Disraeli 
is  Hibernian  in  strata.  Byron  said  of  George  III., 
"  a  belter  farmer  never  brushed  dew  from  lawn,  nor 
a  worse  monarch  left  a  realm  undone,"  so  we  may 
say  of  Mr.  Garvin,  a  better  journalist  never  wielded 
a  pen,  nor  a  worse  party  leader  left  his  cause  undone. 

THE    CLANGOUR    OF    HIS    TOCSIN. 

Never  has  London  been  treated  to  such  sonorous, 
blood-curdling  appeals  as  those  which  were  sounded 
from  the  megaphone  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  con- 
verted for  the  moment  into  the  trumpet  of  the  angel 
Israfil,  the  first  blast  of  which  caused  the  dead  to  turn 
in  their  graves.  "  Vote  in  your  counties  !  Vote  in  your 
boroughs!  Fight,fight, fight !  Work,  work,  work  !"  Such 
was  the  fiery  exhortation  which  thundered  in  the  ears 
of  the  recalcitrant  elector,  who  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
wondered  why  he  should  fight  as  if  the  battle  of 
Ai  mageddon  was  in  progress,  whereas  all  that  he 
could  see  was  that  he  was  thundered  at  to  go  to  the 
polls   on  behalf  of  a  party  which  had  abandoned  all 
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the  pi  forwhit  li  11  had  stood  at  the  lasl  Eli 

nol  matter  to  Mi  Garvin,  The  funda 
mental  and  .ill  important  fa<  1  was  that  he  was  righting 
lor  his  sii  iting  t ■  >r  life,  and   victory  must   be 

gained  .it  all  co  I  impared  with  the  tocsin  appeal 
which  rang  from  Mr.  Garvin's  leaders,  all  the  othei 
appeals  thai  appeared  in  the  other  papers  were  the 
merest  piffle. 

•'  1  IGH  1    TOR    \n    sun    '  " 
It    is  difficult  tn  see  exactly  what   the    Unionists 
were  Bghting  for  at  the  late  Election  excepting  that 
Mi.  Garvin's  side  for  the  moment  should  win.     Mr. 
in's  side  had  been  righting  six  wei  ks  ago  on  the 
side  0  rernment  lor  In  land  ;  last  month  it  was 

"Home  Rule,  Home  Ruin."  Vesterdaj  it  was  for 
Tariff  Reform  at  once,  to-day  it  is  Tariff  Reform 
iiidctmitc  l  id  by  the    Referendum.     But  all 

thef  it  was  for  Tarifl  Reform  or  against 
Reform,  for  hereditary  legislation  or  against 
ditary  legislation,  Mr. Garvin's  si<le  must  triumph. 
From  a  purely  journalistic  point  of  view  this  was  all 
very  splendid  and  inspiring.  To  think  that  a  plain 
man  from  the  North  of  England,  an  Irishman  to 
hoot,  without  a  penny  in  his  purse,  without  anything 

brains  in  his  head  and  the  pen  in  his 
hand,  should  be,  not  to  say  lording  it  as  the  master  ol 
many  legions,  but  dictating  to  Lord  I.ansdowne  and 
the  Peers  what  they  should  do  ;  compelling  Mr.  Bal- 
four one  day  to  declare  that  Tariff  Reform  stands 
it  did,  and  the  next  day  compelling  his  hench- 
man to  adjourn  Tarifl   Reform  to  the  Greek  Kalends. 

A    M  IRVI  I.l.nfS     U  Mil  \  I   Ml  XT. 

To  do  all  this  by  the  might  of  his  own  rhetoric  and 
by  the  immense  dynamic  of  his  inexhaustible 
adjectives  is  a  spectacle  for  gods  and  men.  We 
have  seen  nothing  like  it  in  our  time.  Now 
and  again  a  journalist  has  compelled  a  Party 
to  follow  his  lead  either  to  victory  or  defeat, 
but  never  before  have  we  seen  a  journalist  compelling 
a  great  historical  Party  to  repudiate  its  traditions,  to 
masquerade  in  its  opponents'  clothes,  to  detest  i  yerj 
thing  which  yesterday  it  adored,  and  to  adore  every- 
thing which  yesterday  it  detested.  This  is  a.  tour  dc 
force  which  raised  Mr.  Garvin  to  a  pedestal  not 
ir  to  that  of  Lord  Beaconsficld.  He  has  not 
vet  hern  Premier  oi  England,  but  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  his  mobile  and  kaleidoscopic  convictions 
have  dominated  the  destinies  of  the  Empire.  Before 
such  a  man  is  it  not  meet  that  we  should,  if  not  fall 
down  and  worship,  at  least  pay  the  same  tribute  of 
admiration  and  amazement  that  we  paid  to  the 
despised  Jew  who  compelled  the  proud  English 
nobles  to  betray  their  sacred  trust  by  the  establish- 
ment of  household  suffrage  on  the  ruins  of  the 
middle-class  oligarchy  which  had  previously  governed 
and? 
UKASE    SIX  :    "CREATE    YOUR    PUPPET-PEERS.'' 

Mr.    Garvin    no    sooner  witnessed    the    utter    dis- 
comfiture   of  the   host  which   he    had    led   forth   to 


battle    than    bi 

Ministl  1   .  in    hack  with  a 

majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.     The  Kinc: 
as  a  Constitutional   rul<  <  wa  t  the 

advice  of  his  M  I  le  must  in  i 

arising  use  the  pren  Crown  to  cr< at 

many   Pei  the  \  eto 

Bill  through  thi    1  ppei    He  Spectator,  the 

Morning  Post,  the  G  Herald,  and  the  older 

mists  were  lor  submitting  under  protest  to  force 
majeure.  Not  so  Mr.  Garvin.  Nothing  will  now 
content  him  but  that  the  Peers  must  die  lighting,  like 
the  immortal  hero  of  the  old  ballad  who,  when  his 
V<  ■  smitten  oil,  w.nt  on  fighting  on  his  slumps. 
The  Peers  must  reject  the  Veto  Bill,  and  so  con 
the    creation    oi    ii\ e    hundn  rs.      That 

came  his  new  watchword,  and  he  set  himself  to 
plaj  once  more  the  rblc  ol  Id's  gadfly  to  sting  the 
Backwoodsmen  into  madness.  "Sub  Rosa,"  the 
genial  humorist  of  the  Morning  Leader,  not  inaptly 
paraphrased  the  latest  outburst  of  the  Observei 
tator  in   'he  following  verses  : — 

( ; via  IN   TO  THE    WORLD. 
1. 
I  1 1  the  Puppet:  Peei  s  be  made  ! 
I  lair  a  thousand,  h  no's  afraid  ! 

«  ini  i:  g  limps  the  gall-ed  j.i'le, 
My  withers  are  unwrung 
rhis  n  1  \  everlasting  thi 
livery  week  an  endless  stream 
111  thoughts  thai  shoul   ind  words  that 
From  frantic  pen  and  tongue. 

11. 

I  et  the  Puppet-Peers  b :  made  ! 
At  mice,  oi  1  arra) ed 

\\  iili  liattle-axe  and  liner  and  blade — 

1  11  iserve  how  calm  I  am  ! 
Calmly  now  I  strike  the  lyre, 
Calm  as  thunder,  calm  as  tire,  * 

Calm  as  [rish  Moll  Maguire 

Or  Milner  bawling — (referendum). 

III. 

Let  the  Puppet-Peers  be  made, 
Have  them  pickled,  boiled  oi  flayed, 
Scoundrels  wallowing  in  Free  Trade 

In  Gilded  Chamber  crammed. 
Calmly  now  I  rave  and  sweal, 
1.  the  one-lime  Fenians'  pe  . 
R  dse  my  voice  and  bellow  "  Let 

The  Puppet-Peers  be — (condemned)." 

IV. 

Let  the  Puppet-Peers  be  made, 

Si  rdid  Puppets,  hired  and  pai  I, 
Paltry  Puppets,  passion-sw  aj  i     . 

While  I,  with  calmnes^ 
"  Let  the  villains  come  on  % 
Rascals,  scoundrels,  vilely  new, 
Be  they  many,  be  they  few, 

Let  them  go  to — (another  pi 

WILL    THEY    ON'CE    MORE    OB 

"  What  a  powerful  beast  is  a  gadfly,"   moralised  a 

Peer  as  he  witnessed  the   application  of  the  Garvin 

sting  and  feared  for  the  result.     Sir   Robertson  Nicol 

says   that  some   of  His  Majesty's    Ministers  believe 
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;h.it    Mr.  Garvin   will  again   succeed   in  rallying  the 
Peers  with  his  "  Once   more  unto  the  breach."    Bui 

ral  opinion  is  that  the  1'  had 

Mr.  Garvin  has  flung  away  here. 
i,  plural  voting.  Tariff  R<  form,  and  he  i 
them  nothing  but  an  elective  Senate  and  a  Refer- 
endum which  renders  an  Upper  House  unnecessary. 
"Once  bit,  twice  shy,''  and  the  Peers  have  been 
twice  bit.  It  would  be  small  consolation  to  them  to 
know  that  they  had  obeyed  the  voice  of  their  Svengali- 
Disraeli  if  the  five  hundred  Peers  were  actually 
created.  For  then,  even  if  they  got  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  at  some  future  election, 
they  would  find  themselves  powerless  in  the  presence 
of  a  Liberal  majority  in  the  Upper  Chamber.  The) 
are  not  likely  to  kill  the  cow  to  save  its  life.  This 
time  Mr.  Garvin  has  presumed  a  little  too  far.  The 
Veto  Bill  will  probably  be  passed  without  the  neces- 
sity of  creating  the  five  hundred  Puppet-Peers  for 
whom  Mr.  Garvin  is  crying  aloud. 

THE    CASE    FOR    MR.    GARVIN. 

A  staunch  and  stalwart  Liberal,  who  ought  to  be 
first  on  the  roll  of  the  500  new  Peers,  writes  me  as 
follows  :— "  I  do  not  think  the  attack  on  Mr.  Garvin 
is  at  all  justified  :  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Garvin's  advice 
to  fight  an  Election  on'  the  Budget  last  year  was  not 
a  bad  step  from  the  Conservative  point  of  view,  and 
the  results,  although  not  satisfactory  to  the  Conser- 
vative party,  were  disconcerting  to  the  Liberals. 

"When  the  King  died,  it  was  Mr.  Garvin  alone 
who  proposed  the  Conference,  and  he  had  his  way, 
forcing  his  proposition  on  Conservative  and  Liberal 
alike  ;  he  clearly  foresaw  that  the  House  of  Lords 
was  a  weak  spot  in  the  Conservative  armour  ;  he 
indicated  clearly  throughout  the  course  of  the  Con- 
ference the  importance  of  concessions  on  this 
question,  all  the  time  covering  himself  by  the  threat 
of  a  long  and  arduous  fight  if  peace  could  not  be 
made.  "He  himself  accepted  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith's 
dictum  that  Liberals  should  have  as  fair  a  chance 
of  passing  their  measures  through  the  Lords  as  the 
Conservatives,  and  on  this  basis  a  compromise  could 
have  been  arranged. 

"  It  was  Mr.  Garvin  who  pointed  out  that  Home 
Rule  was  in  the  way  ;  he  helped  to  clear  away  this 
difficulty  by  showing  in  what  manner  a  compromise 
could  be  effected  ;  he  pleaded  till  the  last  moment 
for  peace,  stating  emphatically  at  the  end  that  the 
Conservatives  could  not  win  on  the  question  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  advice  was  disregarded  by  the 
Peers,  and  if  we  may  believe  the  Daily  Mail,  it  was 
the  Conservative  Peers,  probably  led  by  Lord  Hals- 
bury,  who  made  the  difficulty.  When  peace  became 
impossible,  he  acted  as  Lord  Salisbury  and  General 
Botha  both  did  in  South  Africa,  who  fought  for  peace 
before  going  to  a  bitter  war.  It  is  therefore  ridicu- 
lous for  Conservatives  to  turn  on  Mr.  Garvin  and 
bullyrag  him  for  what  he  said  when  peace  was 
possible.  No  one  has  fought  so  well  for  the  Con- 
servatives during  the     Election,    ami    now    that    his 


has    come    true    and     the     Liberals    arc 

le  has  once  more  proved  his  sagacity.    He  is 

1  with  opportunism.     I  suppose  his  reply  would 

be  that  he  would  yield  to  persuasion  but  not  to  force. 

fore  the  Election  began  he  prophesied  that  the 

Conference   would    have   to   be   renewed  ;  it  will  be 

interesting  to  see  whether  the  Conservatives  can  com 

pel  such  a  course." 

WHAT    WILL    BE    HIS    FUTURE? 

It  is  an  interesting  speculation  as  to  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  future  of  this  man.  Unwittingly  he 
has  been  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  sweet 
little  cherub  which  sits  up  aloft  and  looks  after  John 
Bull  and  his  nice  little,  tight  little  island,  to  destroy 
the  domination  of  the  Peers  and  to  commit  the 
quondam  Conservative  Party  to  the  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  one  man  one  vote  and  Home  Rule  dis- 
guised  as  Devolution.  We  may  expect  the  same 
temporary  revulsion  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  those 
whom'  he  has  led  to  battle  when  they  discover  that 
he  has  led  them  to  their  Sedan  as  that  expeiienced 
by  manv  Tories  who  had  followed  Disraeli  after 
Mr.  Gladstone's  victory  in  1868.  But  if  that  day 
comes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Liberals  will  not 
be  unmindful  of  the  gallant  captain  who  did  his  best 
to  save  a  doomed  Party  and  a  hopeless  cause. 

WHAT    NEX1  ? 

What  will  Mr.  Garvin  do  next?  Nobody  knows, 
least  of  all  Mr.  Garvin.  That  is  the  charm  of  the 
man.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  the  unexpected.  Is 
he  reasonable  to-day  ?  Then  the  odds  are  he  will  be 
stark,  staring  crazy  to-morrow.  Violent  by  turns,  and 
nothing  long,  no  one  can  tell  whether  he  will  be 
advocating  Cromwellism  or  Parnellism  as  a  solution 
ot  Ireland's  difficulties.  Nay,  it  is  even  probable  he 
will  recommend  a  judicious  blend  of  the  two  as  the 
sovereign  specific.  The  following  passage  from  the 
Fortnightly  Revirw  article  already  quoted  would  seem 
to  show  that  he  believed  Parnell  would  in  time  have 
developed  into  a  kind  of  Cromwell.  Mr.  Garvin  says  : — 

The  pity  is  that  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  did  not  pass.  With 
its  provision  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members  it  would 
have  made  Mr.  Parnell  autocrat  of  Ireland.  He  would  have 
become  at  once  an  Imperial  force  as  strong  as  Mr.  Rhodes.  He 
deep  idea  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland.  All  Nationalist 
Ireland  he  had  united — priests,  Fenians,  and  farmers.  There 
remained  Unionist  Ulster  and  the  Irish  gentlemen.  His  first 
work  under  a  Home  Rule  system  would  have  been  to  bring 
them  in.  Parnell  was  far  ten  great  a  man  to  propose  to  govern 
iiist  Ulster  and  the  Iris!)  gentry,  or  in  any  other  way 
except  with  them  and  through  them  .  .  .  Under  a  Home  Rule 
Parliament  he  would  have  dropped  the  land  agitation.  Within 
six  months  he  would  have  shifted  his  base,  and  Belfast  and  the 
landlords  would  have  been  the  support  of  his  power.  Ireland 
would  have  become  a  whole. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain.  He  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  having  once  already  taken  sweet 
counsel  together,  will  ere  long  find  an  opportunity  of 
contriving  a  new  Conference,  in  which  the  Welshman 
and  the  Irishman  can  contrive  some  method  for 
imposing  the  will  of  the  Celtic  fringe  upon  the  snub- 
nosed  Saxon. 
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"O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  sec  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." — Bl 


THE  FALSE  BALANCE 


f  REFORM  OR  REVOLUTION? 


the  Balance 
gelling  rid  of  the  PIERS  VETO. 


Popular  Party  Posters  on  the  Hoardings  during  the  General   Election. 


:■>  *& 


One  of  the  Anti-Peer  Posters  issued  by  the  Liberals. 


Av  psrrntssum  of  the  proprictrrs  of  "  Pun 

Calling  the  Cattle  Home. 

Arthur  Balfour  (the merry  S..,  "They  don'l  seem 

to  lake  much  notice  of  this  thing.     Perhaps  I  haven't  pi 
it  Ions;  enough." 
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IV  si  minster  gazette. 


On  the  Run. 

Unionism  is — safety  ! 


Westminster  Gazette.} 

Not  His  Fancy. 

Austen  :  "  Bringing  him  back  again  from  the  market, 
Arthur  ?  Well,  I'm  not  surprised  you  didn't  find  a  buyer  ;  he 
isn't  MY  fancy." 


Westminster  Gazette.}  Pall  Mall  Gazette  I 

Specious  Pleading.  Another  "  Dollar  Dictator  "   Cartoon. 

The  Other  Party:   "Look   here;    this   is   such   a    close  Irish  Jack  (the  cowboy) :"  Say,  I  guess  you're  dancing  some, 

thin",  can't  we  call  it  a  draw  and  start  again  ?  or  have  a  Confer-  now,  pard.     And  I  guess  you'll  jest  hev  to  dance  a  while  yet- 

ence  or  a  Referendum  or  something  I "  so  long  as  I  whistle  the  chune,  anyway." 


Current    history   in   Caricature. 
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Grain  (T'c'I.'.'-J-  GuiJt.] 


how  the  Farmer  Benefits  by  the  Protective  Tariff! 


L-  •    ,.   BUUttr.]  "lin- 

In  the  Red  Trousers  of  French  Soldiers. 
In   the  above   picture  the   Germans    are  strutting   about   in 
red   trousers.     The   French   troops  are   discarding  the  familiar 
red    trousers    in   ft       1  ■•    quieter  colour,    ami    the  merry 

German  civilians  arc  represented  by  the  cartoonist  as  buy- 
in-  them  up.  But  while  they  arc  delighted,  the  German  C  han- 
cellor  is  apparently  far  from  pleased  at  the  Socialistic  colour. 


Farewell  to  Lord  Morley. 
Mo,. mm   MORI  EV  :   "  Vou  books  are  all  up  to  date,  ma'am, 
rthine  is  in  perfect  order.     G  . 

'  ,I,\,,:'  .««  traightforward,   upright    im- 

partial, courageow  man   I  never  came  across  in  my  life. 
hue  .lone  me  and  mine  incalculable  service.     Goo  I 


(Bombay. 

«wA'?«"*l  _    . 

In  a  New  Suit, 

Lord  Crewe  (new  S 

^^UVCH:0"  Wants  cut.ing  and  trimming  a  bit.  sir    .0 
j  Sk"  like  you,  predecessor,  the   great  philosopher- 

nan." 
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Pascuino. 

Kaiser 
My  own  s 
you  \ " 


[Turin 


Lustigt  Blatter.]  [Berlin. 

The  German  census  shows  a  population 


WILLIAM  :  "  Down  with  beer  !  of  g.  m;nions.    The  Kaiser  therefore  thinks 
peeches  are  enough  to  intoxicate   the  fittest  person  to  receive  the  Order  ol 

Merit  is  the  stork. 


La  Silhouette.] 

The  cake-walk  is  quite  out 
no  one  now  dances  anything 
jig  invented  by  William  II. 


[Pans. 

of  date,  and 
but  the  new 


.1/."  icapolis  you  trial.] 

Mexico  and  Its  President. 

(i)  The  higher  he  goes  the  (2)W.J.B.  :  "I  wonder  if  those 

shakier  it  people-do  want  anew  President?" 


MR.    ROOSEVELT'S    REVERSE. 


rest.  I 

The  Bluebird — For   Happiness. 


•  GlilhlicUrr.}  [Vienna. 

The  New  Performer. 

The  cartoonist  suggests  that  the  day' will   come  when  thing; 
will  be  reversed  and   Labour  will  play  upon  the  instrument  oi 

Monarchy. 


CUKRKNT     frllSTORV    IN     CARICATUKK. 


The   Battle  against  the   Hatpins. 


uiho.\  Turin. 

Hen  vim  Jagow,  represented  is  .1  modern  Conrad  von  Winkelried,  has  been  d>r  ;i       Lloyd    George:    "I   must    get    rid    o! 
long  time  crusading  in  Germany  against  thi  mgerous  hatpins.  lhis  hunber  if  I  am  to  fly  any  higher." 


Tl  Paf 


The  Cretan  Question. 

The   Italian   cartoonist    represent?.   Can.':  ng    a    battle    royal    with 

Turkey.      Italy  and    France  on  the  one  side,  ami   Russia  on   the  other,  are  all  doing 
their  best  to  pull  the  combatants   apar:  meanwhile    looks    on    in    amaze- 

ment, but    having    already  rei  inje  chastisement    himself,   dares  not  hit 

John   Hull   p  mple  to  know  what   it   is   ill   about,  and   prudently 

nut  of  the  fray. 


I  Bombay. 
Farewell  to  Lord  Minto. 

IIiNu  :    ■'  Vonder    pillar    al 
lame   and  glorifies  your  name.      But    you 
'nave  built  yourself  a  monument  more  en- 
during than  marble  in  the  nation's  universal 
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I.— ALDEBURGH.     II.— BRECON.     III.— OLDHAM. 


STEADILY  by  sap  and  mine  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  of  male  monopoly  are  being  under- 
mined. The  latest  advance  has  been  the 
i  >n  of  two  ladies  as  Mayors  of  the  towns  of 
Bra  on  and  of  Oldham.  It  is  true  they  were  not  the 
first  of  their  sex  to  be  elected  as  Mayors.  That 
honour  belongs  to  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  who  has 
already  served  two  years  as  Mayor  of  Aldeburgh, 
But  without  intending  to  cast  any  slight  upon  that 
small  municipality  in  the  eastern  counties,  it  is 
obviously  a  very  different  thing  being  Mayor  of  Alde- 
burgh and  being  Mayor  of  Oldham.  The  eastern 
county  borough  has  only  a  population  of  2,405. 
It   stands  apart    from  the  main  current   of    national 


election,  cannot  give  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie 
which  a  male  Mayor  must  do,  but  as  ties  are  scarce — 
there  were  none  in  the  last  Election — this  does 
not  matter  much.  Almost  the  only  other  dis- 
qualification that  attaches  to  a  woman  who  is 
elected  to  be  Chief  Magistrate  is  that  she 
is  not  allowed  to  act  as  a  magistrate.  Women 
are  not  yet  qualified  to  sit  on  the  bench. 
No  doubt  many  old  women  of  the  male  sex 
sit  in  judgment  on  their  fellow-mortals,  but  even 
if  they  wear  official  petticoats  they  must  wear  trousers, 
for — no  breeches  no  judge.  In  all  other  respects  a 
lady  mayor  can  do  everything  that  a  masculine  mayor 
can  do.     She  is   chief  executive  officer  of  the  muni- 


;  iph  by\ 


\TUustratiots  Bureau 


The  First  Lady  Returning  Officer  Declaring  the  Result  of  the  Poll  at  Oldham. 
Mis.  Lees,  who  this  year  is  Mayor  of  Oldham,  is  seen  holding  the  paper. 


and  municipal  life.  It  was  felt  that  a  place 
like  Aldeburgh  could  afford  to  regard  the  mayoral 
chain  as  a  more  or  less  decorative  honour 
which  could  safely  be  bestowed  — even  upon  a 
woman — if  that  woman  happened  to  be  a  much- 
respected  citizen.  But  to  elect  a  lady  as  Mayor  of  a 
great  industrial  community,  Jo  elect  her  to  fill  the 
Mayoral  chair  on  the  eve  of  a  General  Election,  for 
a  year  in  which  the  King  was  to  be  crowned,  was  a 
different  matter.  The  action  of  Oldham  and  of 
Brecon  has  set  many  people  thinking.  For  to 
Mayor,  in  a  progressive  municipality  is  no  child's 
play.  It  is  title  that  a  lady  who  is  Mayor,  although 
she  can  ami  does  declare  the  result  of  a  parliamentary 


cipality.  She-  presides  over  the  meetings  of  the 
Council.  She  has  to  act  publicly  at  all  ceremonial 
and  official  functions  as  the  incarnate  representative 
of  the  town.  It  is  obvious  how  the  performance  of 
such  duties  by  women  sends  to  the  dust-heap  much 
time-honoured  nonsense  about  sex — when  it  is  female 
sex — being  a  disqualification  for  public  life.  If  a 
woman  can  adequately  discharge  the  duties  of  chief 
magistrate  of  a  great  town,  <i  fortiori  there  is  nothing 
in  her  sex  that  inherently  incapacitates  her  from 
being  a  Member  of  Parliament.  I  am  aware  that 
a  shriek  of  horror  will  arise  from  many  advocates  of 
Women's  Suffrage  at  such  a  suggestion.  But  in  this 
REVIEW     there     has     never     been     any    faltering    in 


Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,   Mayor  of   Aldeburgh. 


ill'    only  true,  logical  doctrine,  viz.,  thai 

the  law    hould  I r-blind       to  Bex  ;  thai  i  il 

who  fulfil  all  the  obligations  and  ibilities  oi 

citizenship  are  entitled  to  all  its  rights  and  privi 
and  that  the  career  should   be  open   to  all  talents. 
No  one  should  be  disqualified  foi  any    office,  from 
that  of   Prime  Ministei   to  thai  ol  parish  con-! 
in'  relj    because  of   the   accident    "i    sex,  any  more 
than  they  should   be  disqualified  bj  the  accident  ol 
birth,  or  because  they  belong  01   do  nol  belong  to 
any  particular  sect.     Having  said  so  much  by  « 
preamble,   I   proceed   to  give   some  account  of  the 
three  ladies  who  have  worn  the  mayor's  robe. 

I.     MRS.     GARRETT     ANDERSON: 
ALDEB1  RGH. 

The  name  of  the  first  lady  Mayor  in  England  was 
familiar  as  a  household  word  throughout  the    United 
Kingdom    long    before    Mrs.    (  lam  tt    Anderson    was 
elected    Mayor  of  Aldeburgh.      Horn  as  long   ago   as 
1836 — she   is  eleven  years  the  senior  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett —  Elizabeth  Garrett  was  one. of 
the  foremost  pioneers    Of   that    I  nave   band  ul  women 
who  had  to  storm  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of 
male  medical  monopoly.    She  began  to  Study  medicine 
in  i860.     The  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  of  Physicians 
refused  to  admit   her  to  their  examination — "  a  most 
monstrous  and  unwomanly  thing  "  was  the   practice 
of  medicine  for  a  woman — but  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries was  more  human  and  more  rational,  and  she 
obtained  a  licence  to  practise  in  1865.     Five  J 
later  she  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Paris.      V  year 
later  she   married  Mr.  T.   G.   S.  Anderson,    Manag- 
ing     Director     of     the     Orient      Line     of     Royal 
Mail   Steamers.     The    previous    year  she   had   been 
elected  as  one  of  the  first  women  who  sat  on  the 
School   Board  for  London.      Afterwards  she  devoted 
herself  chiefly  to  her  profession.     She  was  Lecturer 
on  Medicine  to  the  School  of  Medicine  for  twenty- 
two  years,  from  1876  to  1898.     She  became  its  Dean 
in  1883,  and  held  that  post  till  1903.     In   1896  she 
was  elected  President  of  the  East  Anglian  Branch  of 
the  British  Medical  Association — a  notable  contrast 
to  the  churlish  refusal  of  the  medical  profession  to 
admit  her  to  their  examinations  thirty  years  before. 
In     1908,    when    women    were     for    the    first     time 
permitted  to  hold  the  mayoral  office,  she  was  elected 
Mayor   of  Aldeburgh.      She   discharged   her   duties 
with  such  success  as  to  secure  for  her  the  compliment 
of  re-election  in  1909.    To  no  woman  in  the  kingdom 
could  the  honour  of  being  first  lady  Mayor  in  England 
have  more  appropriately   fallen.     She  discharged   its 
duties   with   dignity,  and    her    sua  ess    no  doubt  en- 
couraged Brecon   and  Oldham  to  follow  the  example 
of  Aldeburgh. 

II.— MISS    PHILIP    MORGAN  .     BRECON. 
Brecon  has  elected  mayors  since  the  year  1550. 
Never  until  1910  did  it  elect  a  lady.     Brecon  is  in 

Wales  the  stronghold  01   ardent  Nonconformists  who 
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arc  thirsting  for  tile  Disestablishment  of  the  Church. 
Yet  Brecon  h;is  elected  as  its  first  lady  mayor  the 
daughter  of  a  rector,  who,  although  herself  a  Liberal, 
is  opposed  to  Welsh  Disestablishment.  Brecon  has 
been  so  accustomed  to  pass  the  loving  cup  at  munici- 
pal festivals  that  the  late  Mayor,  although  a  pledged 
teetotaler,  fell  in  with  the  sinful  customs  of  the  wine- 
bibber  and  supplied  his  guests  with  the  intoxicating 
cup.  But  Miss  Philip  Morgan  is  made  of  sterner 
stuff.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Rechab,  bound  by  solemn 
vow  never  to  tender  the  intoxicating  cup  to  mortal 
man  or  woman,  and  when  she  was  elected  Mayor  she 
told  the  Council : — 

Any  hospitality  she  might  have  the  privilege  and  the 
happiness  to  offer  during  her  mayoralty  would  be  conducted 
mi  total  abstinence  principles,  which  she  had  maintained  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  in  her  own  home,  and  she  had 
therefore  that  morning  sent  a  cheque  for  twenty  guineas  to  the 
Brecon  Infirmary,  which  she  hoped  might  help  to  allay  the 
sufferings  of  those  in  that  institution.  She  thought  it  better 
in  say  that  to  prevent  any  disappointment  that  might  occur  in 
the  future.  She  was  not  a  bigot,  and  did  not  indulge  in 
carping  criticism  of  other  people's  actions,  but  she  could  not 
break  her  pledge  nor  seal,  and  would  stand  by  her  convictions. 

But  Brecon  was  willing  to  have  her  as  Mayor  even 
if  she  had  refused  to  give  them  either  tea  or  ginger- 
beer,  and  she  was  elected  unanimously  to  be  Mayor. 
To  crown  all,  she  took  the  corporation  and  half  the 
Nonconformists  in  the  town  with  her  through  a 
downpour  of  rain  to  the  parish  church  on  Mayor's 
Sunday,  when  they  heard  a  capital  sermon  from  her 
chaplain,  the  Anglican  clergyman.  Clearly  Miss 
Philip  Morgan  is  a  woman  of  independence,  both 
of  thought  and  action. 

Of  course  she  is  Welsh  of  the  Welsh,  and  signs 
her  name  Gwenllian  E.  F.  Morgan,  from  which  I 
infer  that  Gwenllian  is  Welsh  for  Philip.  Miss 
Morgan  is  no  novice  in  public  work.  She  has  been 
sixteen  years  Guardian  of  the  Poor  and  three  years 
Town  Councillor.  In  1895  she  was  chosen  by  the 
Brecon  Corporation  as  their  representative  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Brecon  County  Schools, 
a  position  she  still  holds,  and  on  the  new  Education 
Act  coming  into  operation  in  1902  she  was  co-opted 
a  member  of  the  Breconshire  Education  Committee, 
and  has  been  co-opted  after  each  election  since, 
whichever  political  party  has  been  in  power. 

She  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  housing 
question,  and  is  a  member  of  the  National  Housing 
Reform  Council. 

As  might  have  been  inferred  from  her  pronounced 
temperance  views,  she  is  a  friend  and  fellow-worker 
of  most  of  the  leading  temperance  women,  from  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  downwards.  She  worked  hard  to 
help  Miss  Willard  to  get  up  the  monster  temperance 
petition  to  the  rulers  of  the  world.  She  is  not,  how- 
ever, like  Miss  Willard,  a  mortal  foe  to  tobacco.  When 
she  was  nominated  as  Mayor  the  Alderman  who 
proposed  her  made  the  following  delicate  allusion  to 
^t.  Nicotine  : — 
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Miss  Morgan,   Mayor  of  Brecon. 

which  he  should  like  to  make  brief  reference.  They  as  the 
representatives  had  to  spend  a  good  many  hours  in  delibi 
at  meetings  of  committees,  and  those  hours  were  sometimes 
broken  or  made  less  unbearable  by  indulging  in  the  good  old 
habit  of  smoking.  As  soon  as  she  was  elected  a  mem! 
that  Council  Miss  Philip  Morgan  made  it  her  business  to  see 
him  and  ask  him  t"  express  to  every  smoking  member  her  wish 
that  that  should  be  continued.  1  luring  the  past  three  years  he- 
was  sure  Miss  Philip  Morgan  had  become  thoroughly  acclima- 
tised, and  now  she  was  about  to  Income  their  chief  he  had  ng 
doubt  she  would  be  quite  willing  to  extend  to  them  a  similar 
privilege.     (Miss  Philip  Morgan:   "Certainly.") 

What  Miss  Willard  would  have  said  to  this  tolera- 
tion of  the  "  good  old  habit  of  smoking"  I  leave 
Miss  Morgan  to  imagine.  Miss  Philip  Morgan  has 
a  wide  reputation  as  the  writer  of  numerous  most 
interesting  papers  upon  antiquarian  topics.  She 
wrote  a  "  Life  of  Theophilus  Jones,"  and  has  made  a 
study  of  the  works  of  Henry  Yaughan,  the  Silutist.  of 
whose  poems,  etc.,  she  is  now  acting  as  joint-editor 
with  Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  a  well-known 
American  author,  and  whose  joint  researches  will 
shortly  be  issued  in  book  form.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Miss  Philip  Morgan's  aid  is  invoked  I 
iiijih    everv   antiquary  who   visits    Brecon,  and  tl 
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het  knowledg    ol  the  history  ol   the  district  is  quite 
unique      A  volume  of  pap<  rs  by  her  on  the  hi 
o!  Brecon  undei    the  title  of  "  Aberhonddu "  is  also 
,lv   for  publii  .in. ui      Mis-.   Philip  Morgan 
has  the  unique  distinction  ol  tx  ing  the  first  unmai 
lady  to  1»'  elected  Mayor. 

III.     MRS.  C   !•:.   LEES:   OLDHAM, 

Mrs     Lees,    wh>>    has    for    three    years    been    a 

or,  is  the  widow  ol    Mi.  '  harles  E.  Lees,  a 

gentleman  well  known  for  his  interest  in  the  public 

welfare,  ami  also  a--  a  connoisseur  in  the  line  arts, 

ami  the  donor  "i  a  valuable  set  of  pictures  by  British 

artists  to  the  Oldham  Art  Gallery.  On  his  premature 
death  his  widow,  instead  of  removing  with  her  two 
daughters  to  the  country,  devoted  herself  to  the 
which  her  husband  had  so  much  at  heart. 
She  contributed  most  handsomely  to  the  infirmary, 
of  which  she  is  a  governor,  and  built  a  tine  nursing 
home  for  a  staff  of  visiting  and  private  nurses.  There 
is  hardly  an  institution  in  the  town  which  has  not 
ij  her  generous  gifts,  she  has  presented  a 
hi  ground,  provided  with  a  pavilion, 
and  permanently  em  lowed,  to  the  Hope  Congrega- 
tional Chapel,  to  which  she  belongs,  and  Other  pie.  es 
of  ground  have  been  given  by  her  or  her  daughter  for 
public  use.  She  was  co-opted  on  the  School  Council, 
on  which  she  has  done  invaluable  service,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  Schools  for  Defectives,  and 
has  taken  most  active  interest  in  education.  She 
and  her  daughters  have  also  given  generously  to  the 
1  lulni.  Grammar  School,  of  which  she  is  a  governor. 
us  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Boys'  Brigade, 
and  always  visits  the  (amp  at  Grange. 

When  the  Beautiful  Oldham  Society  was  started 
she  became  its  president,  and  her  active  interest  has 
made  it  a  fulcrum  lor  the  lifting  of  civic  idealism  to 
a  real  place  in  the  town  politics.  She  has  taken  a 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  Oldham 
Garden  Suburb  on  land  sold  by  her  trustees  on 
favourable  terms.  It  is  not  her  generosity,  however, 
but  her  personal  character  which  has  won  her  her 
position  as  the  first  citizen  of  Oldham,  the  freedom 
of  the  town  being  conferred  on  her  by  general  accord. 
Her  private  acts  of  kindness,  done  without  ostenta- 
tion, are  only  matched  by  qualities  of  wisdom  and 
good  sense,  which  made  her  welcome  as  soon  as  she 
took  her  place  as  an  elected  candidate,  and  which 
won  her,  after  the  first  struggle,  an  unopposed  el©  tion 
with  the  consent  of  both  parties. 

I  ler  commanding    personal   presence,  her   pleasant 
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Mrs.   Lees,   Mayor  of  Oldham. 

smile  and  weighty  speech  so  impressed  her  towns- 
people that  the  choice  of  the  Mayor  was  no  mere 
matter  of  party,  but  the  result  of  a  consensus  of  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  greater  number  of  citizens.  It  is 
no  small  burden  to  take  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  but 
the  crowds  that  witnessed  and  took  part  in  the 
Mayoral  procession  witnessed  to  her  popularity,  and 
in  the  sympathy  by  which  she  is  surrounded  she  finds 
her  strength. 

Both  her  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  married,  have 
bet  n  educated  to  take  interest  in  the  public  welfare, 
and  Miss  Marjorie  Lees,  as  active  a  benefactress  as 
her  mother,  and  for  several  years  a  Guardian  of  the 
Poor,  shares  her  honour  by  being  Mayoress  of  Oldham. 
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The   Women's  Vote   at   the   General   Election. 


NOW  that    the  General    Election  is  over,    the    first    question  that  arises    is    whether  the  women    have 
improved  their  position  or  whether  they  have  lost  ground.     The  advocates  of  the  full  citizenship  of 
women    are    divided    into    three    groups,    which    are    captained    respectively    by    Mrs.    Fawcett, 
Mrs.   Pankhurst,  and  Mrs.  Despard. 

The  section  of  the  army  under  Mrs.  Fawcett  is  that  which  represents  the  old-established,  respectable, 
law-abiding  advocates  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  who  have  been  working  on  steadily  for  over 
forty  years. 

The  second  section,  under  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  is  "The  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union." 
The    third   is  the   ,;  Women's   Freedom    League,"  captained    by  Mrs.    Despard.      Each  of  these  three 
bodies  adopted  different  tactics  at  the  General  Election,  although  the  objective  in  all  points  was  the  same — 
namely,  the  return  of  a  House  of  Commons  which  would  pass  the  Conciliation  Bill  next  Session. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Fawcett  to  afford  the  readers  of  the  Review  some  notion  of  her  idea  of  the  prospects  of 
Women's  Suffrage  in  the  new  Parliament.  She  was  very  busy,  and  at  first  refused,  but  afterwards  repented, 
and  sent  me  the  following  paper. 


SUFFRAGE  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 

Bv  Mrs.   Fawcett, 
President  of  the  National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societies, 

I  believe  the  new  Parliament  will  contain  at  least 
as  many  friends  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  movement 
as  the  old  one,  possibly  more,  because  the  number 
of  constituencies  in  which  both  the  candidates  were 
Suffragists  was  unusually  large.  The  balance  of 
parties  is  practically  unchanged  by  the  recent  election, 
and  I  think  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  practical 
solution  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  question  must  still 
be  sought  on  non-party  lines,  i.e.,  that  no  suffrage 
measure  which  effectually  alienated  support  from  one 
or  other  of  the  two  chief  parties  would  have  a  chance 
of  yetting  through  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
therefore  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Con- 
ciliation Committee  will  be  re-formed,  and  that  they 
will  again  draft  a  Bill  to  enfranchise  women  on  terms 
which  will  be  acceptable  to  Suffragists  of  both  parties. 

Some  of  our  Suffrage  friends  take  an  extremely 
gloomy  view  of  the  result  of  the  Suffrage  candidatures 
promoted  by  the  National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage 
Societies  during  the  recent  General  Election.  <  M 
course,  in  the  two  constituencies  where  the  Suffrage 
candidates  went  to  the  poll  the  number  of  votes  they 
received  was  insignificant,  but  I  cannot  feel  that  this 
small  poll  is  any  real  measure  of  the  effect  of  the 
candidatures  :  and  those  who  took  an  active  part  in 
each  of  these  elections  are  satisfied  that  in  the  three 
constituencies  a  really  important  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  Suffrage  cause. 

The  canvassers  hardly  met  with  any  opposition 
from  the  electors  to  the  principle  of  Women's  Suffrage ; 
but  the  feeling  was  that  our  candidate  had  no  chance 
of  being  returned,  and  therefore  the  elector,  to  which- 
ever party  he  belonged,  and  however  favourable  he 
was  to  Suffrage,  was  unwilling  to  weaken  his  own 
party  by  giving  a  vote  to  our  man. 

If  we  consider  the  result  of  the  three  candidatures 
seriatim,  we  find  that  whereas  South  Salford  was 
represented  b)  .1  pronounced  Anti-Suffrage  Liberal  in 
the     old    Parliament,    it    is    now    represented     by    a 


Suffragist  Conservative.  In  East  St.  Pancras  Mr. 
Martin,  the  Liberal  member  who  in  January,  1910, 
had    declined 

to     mention  "~\ 

Women's  Suf- 
frage in  his  ad- 
dress, and  later 
had  opposed  the 
Conciliation 
Kill,  in  Decem- 
ber put  a  de- 
claration on 
Women's  Suf- 
rage  into  his 
election  address, 
and  moreover 
wrote  to  the 
Times  the  Satur- 
day before  the 
poll  to  define 
his  position  and 
to  say  that  he 
"  wished  to  give 
women  the 
same  franchise 
as  from  time 
to  time  men 
had." 

In  Camlachie  the  ^majority  of  the  Conservative 
Anti-Suffragist  who  still  represents  the  division  was 
reduced  from  424  to  26.  Writing  to  our  Committee, 
Mr.  William  Mirrlees,  who  stood  as  the  Women's 
Suffrage  Tariff  Reform  candidate,  says:  "In  my 
opinion  three-quarters  of  the  electors  of  Camlachie 
gave  consideration  to  the  question  of  voting  for  me 
and  justice  to  women,  but  unfortunately  all  came 
practically  to  the  same  conclusion — namely,  that  I 
would  not  get  in — and  that  therefore -a  vote  given 
to  me  meant  that  their  party  candidate  would  be 
endangered  without  the  women's  champion  being 
elected.  Under  these  circumstances  I  consider  11 
wonderful   that   thirty-rive  men  should  take  the  same 
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Women's  Suffragist  Candidate  for  East 
St.  Pancras. 
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that  justice  in  women  was  more 
important  than  any  other  political  question.' 

I   understand  that   the  Liberals  considei   that  the 
Women's  S  i  indidature  in  South  Salford 

them  the  seat,  and  it  is  on  the  face  of  things  possible 
that  the  Women's  Suffrage  candidate  in  Camlachie 
also  affected  the  result  of  the  election.  When-  a 
membi  i  retains  Ins  seat  bj  a  majoritj  ol  only  twentj 
poll  "t  thirt)  five  is  ol  no  little  importance. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  feel  that  we  have  gained 
something  by  showing  that,  at  a  General  Elei  tion,  we 
have  the  power  ol  putting  even  a  small  number  of 
candidates  into  the  field.  Any  course  of 
action  which  endangers  seats  held  by  either  party 
will  cause  party  leaders  to  give  more  serious  attention 
to  the  claims  of  women  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
representation.  We  have  been  strictly  constitutional 
and  we  have  been  strictly  non-party,  for  although  on 
a  balance  we  attacked  two  Liberals  and  only  one 
ervative,  when  you  are  only  running  three 
candidates  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  balance 
more  even. 


In 
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iLKVIIW    WITH     Mks.     PaNK  HURST. 


Mas.  Kawcett's  organisation,  as  she  states,  sent 
two  candidates  to  the  poll — one  in  East  St. 
Pancras,  where  their  candidate  polled  exactly 
twenty-two  votes,  and  one  in  the  Camlachie  divi- 
sion in  Glasgow,  where  the  vote  given  for  the 
Suffrage  candidate  was  thirty-five.  In  both  cases 
the  extremely  small  support  extended  to  the 
Suffrage  candidates  has  been  held  in  some  circles 
to  have  revealed  the  weakness  of  the  Suffragists.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  interview  with  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  that  the  polling  of  these  two  small  con- 
tingents  has  done  much  to  encourage  the  belief  of  the 
militant  section  that  they  have  been  able  to  exercise 
I  influence  in  some  of  the  recent  contest-;. 

I  met  Mrs.  Pankhurst  immediately  after  the  defeat 
id  Robert  Cecil  in  the  Wisbech  division.  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  bad  been  opposing  the  candidature  of  the 
Hon.  Neil  Primrose.  She  was  not  in  the  least  dis- 
heartened by  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  majority  had 
risen  instead  of  having  fallen. 

••  No  other  result  could  have  been  anticipated,"  she 
said  quietly,  ''considering  the  general  trend  of  poli- 
tical forces  in  the  constituency.  I  was  quite  aware, 
in  spite  of  the  effect  which  we  were  producing,  that 
we  could  do  little  more  than  partially  stem  the  tide 
which  was  setting  strongly  in  the  Liberal  direction.'' 

I  asked  Mrs.  Pankhurst  to  explain  the  policy 
followed  by  the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union 
at  the  recent  election. 

"  It  is  very  simple,"  she  said  ;  "  our  whole  force 
was  thrown  against  the  Liberal  Government,  and  in 
those  constituencies  in  which  the  Liberal  majority 
at  the  last  election  was  small.  We  took  precisely  the 
same   position    that    Mr.    I'amell    took    in    the    1885 


election  when  h  ted  his  support 

to  vote  against   Mr.  Gladstom  ••  followi 

ction  pf  Mi  ds  the 

I  [ome  Rule  agitai  ion  dui  inj    thi   yi  ai    they  had 
in  office,  and  because  Mr.  Gladstone  refused  to  . 


Mrs.   Pankhurst. 

satisfactory  pledge  for  the  future.  As  to  the  result  as 
a  whole  you  must  remember  we  have  never  pretended 
that  Woman  Suffrage  was  the  dominating  issui 
the  bulk  of  the  electors  in  this  contest.  What  we  do 
claim  is  that  the  force  we  were  able  to  bring  to  bear 
was  superimposed  on  the  other  forces  which  were  at 
work  in  such  a  way  that  it  often  turned  the  balance 
against  the  Liberal  candidate.-' 

That  very  afternoon  there  came  in  the  result  of 
the  High  Peak  election,  where  Mr.  Paitington,  a 
junior  Ministerial  Whip,  was  defeated.  "There," 
said  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  "  is  one  of  the  trophies  of  the 
Women's  Social  and  Political  Union.  We  worked 
very  hard  in  that  division,  and  victory  has  rewarded 
our  efforts." 

"  You  have  not  kept  the  Liberals  out  of  Leek," 
said  I. 

"  No,  we  left  Leek  alone." 

"Nor  out  of  Wisbech,"  1  rem, irked,  somewhat 
maliciously. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Pankhurst  :  "  the  ground  was 
entirely  new,  but  we  succeeded  in  sowing  good  seed 
which  will  bear  fruit  at  another  election." 

"  What  scalps  do  you  claim  to  have  taken  at  this 
election?     In  other  words,  in    which  constituei 
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do  you  think  the  women's  question  decided  the 
result?" 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place  there  are  the  constituencies 
in  which  we  had  been  specially  active  at  the  election 
—  North  Islington,  West  St.  Pancras,  Birkenhead, 
Darlington,  Dudley,  Melton,  Bodmin,  Torquay  ; 
these,  with  the  High  Peak  and  St.  Andrews  Burghs, 
make  ten  constituencies  in  which  a  seat  was  wrested 
from  the  Government,  partially,  at  any  rate,  owing  to 
our  exertions.  In  other  places,  such  as  Denbigh 
Burghs,  the  Liberal  candidate  would  have  won  a  seat 
but  for  our  active  opposition." 

"  I  thought  at  Birkenhead  it  was  the  Orange  vote 
which  carried  the  seat." 

"But  we  helped,"  said  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  "A 
leading  Congregational  minister  declared  against  the 
Liberal  member  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Government  treated  our  question.  But  you 
must  remember  that  our  influence  has  also  been  felt 
in  many  other  constituencies  where  we  were  not  able 
to  put  a  strong  band  of  workers  in  the  field.  In 
every  constituency  there  are  some  keen  Suffragists 
who  take  their  cue  from  us  and  who,  though  Liberals, 
voted  against  the  Liberal  Party  at  this  election  when 
they  understood  that  was  our  wish.  There  are  others 
who  voted  Unionist  because  they  felt  that  the 
Government  had  been  discredited  by  its  dealing 
with  this  movement.  Even  if  there  were  only  a  score 
of  such  men  in  each  constituency — and  we  believe 
their  numbers  are  far  greater — their  votes  would  have 
been  responsible  for  turning  quite  a  considerable 
number  of  seats  in  this  election.  If  you  were  to 
hand  over  to  the  Liberals  all  the  seats  where  the 
Unionists  have  been  elected  with  less  than  forty  or 
fifty  votes,  you  would  get  a  much  larger  Liberal 
majority  than  at  present.  Cardiff  was  a  remarkable 
case  where  this  effect  was  produced  by  the  Liberal 
women.  There  the  Liberal  women  refused  to  work 
for  the  Liberal  candidate,  with  the  result  that  the 
Unionist  was  returned." 

"  On  the  whole,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you  claim  ? 
Do  you  claim  that  your  policy  has  been  justified  by 
results?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  "  I  think  I  may  say 
that  if  we  had  stood  aloof  the  Liberals  would  have 
had  some  thirty  seats  more,  giving  them  a  majority 
of  over  1 80.  As  it  is,  they  come  back  without 
gaining  a  single  seat,  or  perhaps  just  one." 

"  You  are  against  starting  candidates  of  your 
own  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Entirely  ;  but  the  result  of  starting  candidates  has 
proved  that  even  for  a  forlorn  hope  in  evenly-balanced 
constituencies  there  are  a  number  of  electors  who 
will  vote  for  women's  suffrage.  Therefore,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  there  would  be  as  many,  possibly  more, 


in  every  constituency  who  would  abstain  from  voting 
for  the  Liberal,  and  would  possibly  vote  for  the 
Unionist,  and  their  vote  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
decide  the  issue." 

So  far  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  who  is  looking  forward  to  a 
ienewal  of  the  combat  at  an  early  date  in  high  hope 
and  fully  convinced  that  the  party  whose  operations 
have  cost  Ministerialists  twelve  seats,  or  twenty-four 
on  a  division,  is  not  likely  to  be  ignored  in  the  future. 


THE    WOMEN'S    FREEDOM    LEAGUE. 

Bv  Mrs.   Despard. 
In  my  opinion  the  recent  election  has  resulted  in 
a  great  triumph  for  Women's  Suffrage.     A  cjnsider- 
able  majority  of  the  Government  and  the  House  of 

Commons  are  pledged 
to  support  a  Women's 
Suffrage  Bill  in  the 
first  Session  of  the  new 
Parliament.  Although, 
as  shown  by  the  voting 
on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Conciliation 
Bill — which  would  un- 
doubtedly have  passed 
into  law  but  for  the 
veto  of  the  Prime 
Minister  —  our  cause 
was  recognised  as  of 
first  importance  in  the 
last  Parliament,  the 
December  election 
proves  it  to  have 
gained  still  greater 
ground  with  the  electorate,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, with  Members  of  Parliament  also.  Never- 
theless, since  Governments  from  time  immemorial 
have  proved  themselves  invariably  unable  to  read 
aright  even  a  direct  mandate  from  the  country  until  a 
little  emphatic  pressure  has  helped  them  to  a  clearer 
vision,  our  emancipation  must  of  necessity  depend 
greatly  upon  the  extent  of  our  own  efforts  in  the  near 
future.  And  as  women  were  never  more  determined 
than  at  the  present  time  upon  gaining  a  speedy 
enfranchisement ;  as  suffragists  were  never  stronger, 
numerically  and  in  every  sense  that  matters;  as  the" 
were  never  more  united  upon  the  question  of  methods 
to  be  adopted  in  the  immediate  future  in  order  to 
ensure  the  granting  of  their  just  demands,  I  await  in 
confidence  the  opening  of  Parliament,  knowing  that, 
in  view  of  the  facts  already  stated,  the  Government 
will  think  seriously  before  they  again  decide  to  inter- 
fere with  the  passage  of  another  Women's  Suffrage 
Bill. 


Mrs.   Despard. 
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THE     GENERAL     ELECTION,     1910. 
l'i;"\i  Various  Si  indpoin  i  s, 
'I'm     Nineteenth    Century   devoirs    the    first    four 
articles  to  a  discussion  of  the  General   Election,  and 
the  questions  arising  therefrom, 

TWO    I'll  RS   OH     I  HE    R.ES1  I  i. 

d  Ribblesdale  has  the  first  place.  His  point  of 
view  is  thai  the  Election  has  been  an  indifferent, 
anaemic  affair  ;  a  more  transparent  seat-hunting  dissolu- 
tion and  Elei  lion  can  hardly  be  conceived.  Only  the 
hot  and  sti  i  lies  of  the  bravoes  have  kept  the 

pot    boiling   at  all.     The  veto   might   he  a  vegetable 
for  all  the  political  interest  it  excited.     Despite  all 
the  outcry  about  the  Dollar  Dictator,  Lord  Ribbles- 
d.ile   thinks  that   Mr.  Asquith   is  not  so  afraid  of  Mr, 
Redmond  as    people   think.      For  the   moment   Mr. 
Redmond    will    be    preambled,   like    the    reformed 
id    Chamber.      He    thinks    that   the   fact    that 
lb     Ministers   did   not  win    at   least  twenty  or  thirty 
deprives    them    of    any    temptation    to    refuse 
any    further   compromise.      He    suggests    that    they 
should    attempt    to  arrive   al   a  fresh  Constitutional 
uient    or    understanding    by    consent.       Lord 
1  lunraven  calls  his  article  "  The  Moral  of  an  Immoral 
Election."     Leaving  out  his  dissertation  on  the  im- 
morality of  the    Election,  and  turning  to  the  moral, 
we  find  it  somewhat  commonplace,  namely,  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.      The  constitution  and  powers 
of  the  Second  Chamber  ought  to  be  considered  and 
recons  dered   in   a   spirit  of  fair  play.     Some  means 
must   be    found    for    relieving    Parliament    from   the 
uon.       These   changes    can    only   be 
carried  out   through  the   presentment  to  the   people 
of    a   well-considered    scheme    agreed    to    by    both 
parties  ;  or,  failing  agreement,  by  laying  alternative 
complete    schemes    before   the   electorate    for    their 
choice.       His    recommendation,    however,  is  that  a 
conference  on  the  larger  issue  is  the  only  way  out  of 
the  present  impasse. 

Harold  Cox  on  the  Referendum. 
Mr.  Harold  Cox,  in  an  article  entitled  "A  Great 
Democratic  Reform,"  chants  a  lofty  strain  in  praise 
of  the  Referendum  as  a  means  of  reconciling  Con- 
servatism with  Democracy.  Referendum,  accom- 
panied by  a  courageous  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  would  make  our  Constitution  firmly 
democratic,  and  thus  prevent  habitual  misrepre- 
sentation of  our  people  by  groups  of  log-rolling 
politicians.  But  even  the  Referendum  will  not 
suffice  in  itself.  Mr.  Cox  will  not  be  contented 
until  the  electors  are  given  a  real  power  of  selecting 
their  representatives,  by  substituting  multiple-member 
constituencies  with  proportional  representation  for  the 
present  single-member  constituencies.  Secondly,  that 
every  elector  must  pay  some  universal  direct  tax, 
however  small.      For  this,  however,  he  will  wait,  con- 


tenting himself  in  the  meantime  with  the  Referendum, 

which,  he  -.ays,  is  the  greatest,  ami  at  the  same  time 

Conservative,  scheme  "t  democratic  reform 

lias  been  offered  to  the  nation  since  i  S  ^  j . 

A  I'm  (  I  DEN  l  in  PEER-M  \ki  , 
Mr.  I'.  I1.  William  Ryan  describes  "A  famous 
1  --dent:  tin  I  reation  of  Peers  by  Queen  Anne 
and  the  Tory  Government  of  the  Day,"  who  cri 
twelve  new  Peers  on  December  31st;  1711,  in  order 
<ure  a  Tory  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Whigs  denounced  this  measure  as  unwarrantable, 
and  warned  the  Crown  that  the  precedent  might  he 
made  a  pretext  for  similar  action  with  entirely  dis- 
astrous results.  Some  of  the  hot-heads  of  the 
Opposition  even  proposed  to  close  the  door  of  the 
House  against  the  newcomers ;  but  the  Whig  leaders 
would  not  indulge  in  mere  bluster,  and  the  dozen 
mushroom  Peers  took  their  seats  without  any  chal- 
lenge. According  to  Mr.  Ryan,  the  Queen  herself 
took  the  initiative  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  please  her  favourite,  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton.  The  whole  scheme  was  well  advanced 
before  Ministers  generally  knew  what  was  afoot. 
When  the  Queen  one  day  drew  a  list  of  the  twelve 
new  Lords  out  of  her  pocket.  Lord  Dartmouth  had 
the  surprise  of  his  life.  The  Secretary  of  State  con- 
demned the  step,  as  did  many  other  Tories,  but  the 
(Queen's  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken. 

The  Threat  to  Create  Five  Hundred  Peers. 
The  political  writer  of  the  article  entitled  "Mr, 
Lalfour's  Top  Note,"  in  the  English  Review,  chortles 
in  his  joy  over  the  Liberal  victory  and  the  bitter  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Tories.  Of  course,  the  Veto  bill 
must  be  passed  even  if  five  hundred  Peers  must  be 
created  to  pass  it  :  — 

Five  hundred  stalwarts  of  the  arts  and  the  talents,  five 
hundred  braves  of  rigid  Nonconformity,  marching  down  West- 
minster to  St.  Stephen's  would  not  he  a  laughable  performance 
in  this  country.  It  would  be  a  serious,  dignified  spectacle  which 
even  Vellowplush  would  fain  give  eye  to.  In  the  House  itself 
these  men  would  immediately  assume  the  directive  by  their  faith, 
their  talents,  their  character.  The  vacant  hall  of  St.  Stephen's 
would  be  quickened  with  a  new  sense. 

Mr.  Asquith  might  establish  an  admirable  precedent.  Would 
the  nation  laugh  if  he  saw  fit  to  create  a  five  hundred  aristocracy 
of  talent  as  against  the  aristocracy  of  birth  ?  Probably  not. 
He  might  begin  with  the  arts.  There  is  Augustus  John,  there 
is  Sargent,  there  is  Brangwyn.  There  are  Thomas  Beecham, 
Elgar,  aye,  Landon  Ronald.  There  are  Thomas  Hardy, 
William  Watson,  Arnold  Bennett,  Conrad,  Cunninghame 
Graham,  George  Moore,  Frank  Harris,  Maurice  Hewlett, 
Barrie,  Bernard  Shaw,  H.  G.  Wells,  and  the  Conservative- 
Socialist  author  of  "Merry  England."  There  are  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  Pinero,  Somerset  Maugham,  Maseficld,  Gals- 
worthy, and  perhaps  Seymour  Hicks  and  the  author  of  "  The 
Bad  Girl  of  the   Family."     Yes,   England  d  some 

admirable  men  outside  the  nobility. 

No  doubt.  It  is  odd,  but  perhaps  only  natural,  that 
many  of  these  "  admirable  men  "  suggested  for  peer- 
ages are  contributors  to  the  English  Review. 
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"  An  Amazing  Election." 
Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
maintains  that  the  General  Election  of  December, 
1910,  has  been  a  most  interesting,  and  even  amazing, 
election.  The  most  astonishing  thing  about  it  is 
what  he  calls  its  "  antecedent  results."  The  greatest 
result  of  the  election  occurred  before  it  happened. 
He  says  : — 

An  amazing  election,  then,  indeed,  the  mere  shadow  of 
which  thus  cast  in  advance  sufficed  to  "run  up  a  new  House  of 
Lords  at  forty-eight  hours'  notice,"  to  import  into  the  Conser- 
vative programme  the  revolutionary  Referendum,  to  cause  Mr. 
Balfour  to  renounce  Plural  Voting,  to  shunt  Tariff  Reform  to 
a  siding,  and  to  pledge  him  to  the  principle  of  plebiscitary 
finance ! 

It  is  also  amazing  because  of  the  evidence  which 
it  affords  of  the  steadiness  of  the  electoral  mind. 
Since  1885  there  have  been  seven  General  Elections, 
in  one  of  which — that  of  1906 — no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  seats  changed  sides.  Last  election 
only  fifty-four  seats  changed.  Even  in  1900  seventy- 
two  seats  changed  their  allegiance  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  He  attributes  this  steadiness  of  the 
electors  to  their  determination  that  this  time  the 
veto  of  the  Lords  shall  go.  As  to  the  actual 
majority  secured,  Mr.  Cook  thinks  it  is  adequate, 
and  more  than  adequate.  It  is  a  British  majority  as 
well  as  a  majority  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Exclud- 
ing Ireland  altogether,  Great  Britain  has  declared  for 
the  Veto  Bill  by  a  majority  of  sixty-one,  a  majority 
larger  than  that  which  kept  Mr.  Disraeli  in  power  for 
six  years.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Cook  is  content,  and  looks  forward  with 
satisfaction  to  the  passage  of  the  Veto  Bill  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Garvin's  Specific. 
In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Garvin  discourses 
more  suo  upon  "  The  King,  the  Government,  and  the 
Crisis."  His  fundamental  idea  is  that  a  great  revo- 
lutionary change  should  not  be  carried  out  except 
by  compromise  when  there  are  nine-twentieths  of  the 
electors  opposed  to  it.  What  he  wants  to  see  is  a 
new  Conference  which  should  ratify  some  such  com- 
promise as  the  following  : — 

The  new  Second  Chamber,  for  instance,  might  be  half- 
elected.  The  other  half  might  be  selected  from  the  ranks  of 
t lie  existing  peerage,  supplemented  if  need  be  by  distinguished 
nominations  of  another  kind.  Then  if  joint  session  in  West- 
minster Hall  failed  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  any  extra- 
ordinary difference  between  the  two  Houses,  the  measure  would 
be  returned  to  the  Upper  House,  and  then  only  the  elected 
members  would  vole  on  it .  By  this  means  the  historic  tradition 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  all  that  is  at  present  excellent  in 
its  deliberations,  might  be  reconciled  with  the  elective  principle 
so  as  to  give  the  Coalition  what  it  claims,  a  perfectly  equal 
chance  for  Radical  and  Unionist  measures  in  the  Second 
Chamber.  Finally,  if  the  vote  in  the  new  Upper  House  were 
against  an  important  measure  sent  up  three  times  by  a  Radical 
or  Unionist  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  question — 
always  supposing  it  to  involve  some  altogether  exceptional  pro- 
ject of  permanent  change — might  be  decided  by  Referendum. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  fairer  scheme.  It  would  place  the 
Upper  House  on  a  far  more  popular  basis.  No  one  could  any 
longer  call  'i   a  Tory  Second  Chamber.      It  would  be  a  strong 


Second  Chamber,  yet  not  too  strong.  It  would  retain  the  best 
of  its  present  elements,  yet  would  be  absolutely  fair  in  its  work- 
ing as  between  the  parties.  It  would  enable  any  measure  what- 
ever to  be  passed  by  a  Liberal  or  Unionist  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  "within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  Parlia- 
ment "  if  the  people  as  a  whole  definitely  desired  that  measure. 
It  would  be  the  Veto  policy  free  from  the  fatal  vice  of  abso- 
lutely unchecked  Single-Chamberism.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments.  The  people 
do  not  desire  elections  to  be  multiplied,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
they  will  not  want  the  Referendum  to  be  invoked  often. 

"A  Complete  Stalemate." 

Blackwood  is  as  dogmatic  as  ever  : — 

In  the  General  Election  which  has  just  been  brought  to  a 
close,  nothing  has  been  so  obviously  noticeable  as  the  blank 
refusal  of  those  who  boast  that  they  are  the  People's  friends  to 
face  the  plain  facts  of  life.  The  old  truth  that  he  who  would 
eat  must  work  has  been  laughed  to  scorn  on  a  thousand  plat- 
forms. 

In  another  paper  on  "The  Elections  and  After" 
the  writer  confidently  asserts  that  the  end  of  all  this 
electioneering  is  "  nil,  a  complete  stalemate."  The 
aim  of  the  Government  in  dissolving  was  an  increased 
majority,  and  they  have  not  got  it.  All  the  turmoil 
has  only  proved  that  the  country  in  ten  months  has 
not  seriously  changed  its  mind.  In  Radical  strong- 
holds Conservatism  has  begun  to  make  way. 

"  blackwood's  "  three-fold  forecast. 

The  writer  anticipates  that  the  Veto  Bill  will  pass 
the  Commons,  will  be  amended  by  the  Lords,  the 
amendments  will  be  rejected  by  the  Commons  ;  then 
three  things  may  happen,  (r)  Mr.  Asquith  and  his 
Whig  colleagues  may  admit  that  the  will  of  the  people 
is  not  clear  enough  to  allow  them  to  press  the  matter 
further.  (2)  Mr.  Asquith  may  ask  for  the  creation  of 
Peers  enough  to  pass  his  Bill.  If  the  King  declines, 
Ministers  will  resign,  Mr.  Balfour  will  dissolve,  a 
General  Election  in  or  about  the  month  of  March 
will  in  all  likelihood  be  equally  inconclusive.  (3)  If 
the  King  agrees,  some  four  or  five  hundred  new  Peers 
will  have  to  be  "  manufactured  in  bulk."  The 
Government  will  be  well  advised  to  take  out  an 
insurance  policy  at  Lloyd's  against  the  new  Peers 
ratting  within  six  months.  "  Assuredly  the  Liberal 
Party  would  attain  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  comic." 
The  addition  of  five  hundred  nonentities  will  only 
add  distinction  to  holders  of  old  and  famous  titles, 
or  of  new  titles  given  for  famous  services.  "  We  as 
a  party  have  given  up  the  hereditary  principle." 
When  the  Second  Chamber  is  reformed  the  five 
hundred  Asquithian  Peers  will  return  to  their  native 
obscurity : — 

Scarcely  less  grave  will  be  the  fate  of  the  Liberal  war-chest. 
How  in  the  world  are  party  funds  to  be  forthcoming  when  the 
market  value  of  the  chief  commodity  has  been  so  hopelessly 
depreciated  ? 

The  prestige  of  the  Conservative  Party  will  be 
increased  by  its  aloofness  from  the  mob  of  mushroom 
noblemen. 

"settlement  by  consent?" 
A  more  serious  suggestion  is  given  next : — 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  policy  of  House  of  Lord- 
Reform  which  the  Conservative   Party  has  accepted  was,  with 
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■ 

Is  there  no  possibil 
Ministers   speak  honestly,   there  is  no  difference   oi    pi 

between   themselves  and    tl pponents,      \v- 

on  a  few  matters  of  detail. 

The  writer  believes  that  Ministers  will  turn  their 
minds  towards  settlement   by  consent,     The  writer 
concludes  with  a  frank  confession   on   the  point  of 
party  organisation.     "We  are  beaten  on 
by  the   rival   office — intelligence,   literatim  . 
of  candidates,  organising  power." 

Thk  Tory  Revolution. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "  The  End  of  the  Old  Consti- 
tution," Mr.  Sidney  Low,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
points  out  how  both  parties  have  committed  themselves 
to  revolutionary  changes  in  the  old  order  of  things. 
After  dwelling  lugubriously  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  Veto  Hill  and  the  payment  of  members  will  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  Cabinet,  he  proceeds  to  point 
out  that  the  so-called  Conservatives  have  committed 
themselves  to  a  programme  not  less  revolutionarv. 
He  says : — 

Let  us  note  briefly  the  heads  of  this  really  daring  programme 
as  far  as  we  can  make  them  out  from  the  dissolution  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  statements  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  other 
-i lion  leaders  :— 

i.  Abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  al  present  constituted, 
and  of  the  parliamentary  privileges  of  the  Peers. 

2.  Creation  of  a  new  .Second  Chamber  or  Senate,  with 
members  appointed  by  election,  nomination,  and  ex-officio 
qualifications. 

3.  Statutory  limitation  of  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Second  Chamber,  and  consequent  surrender  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  to  create  Peers  oi  Parliament  at  its  discretion. 

4.  Abrogation  of  the  right  of  the  Upper  1  haml  ei 
M v  Bill. 

5.  Introduction  of  the  Referendum,  or  Toll  of  the  People,  to 
determine  disputes  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

6.  Extension  of  the  method  of  Direct  Reference  to  the 
People  to  "important"  measures  of  legislation. 

7.  Further  extension  of  this  method  to(l)  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  financial  and  fiscal  changes,  and  (2)  tl  1  I  budget 
proposals  submitted  by  a  Government. 

8.  Redistribution  of  seals  so  as  to  correct  electoral  in- 
equalities. 

9.  Acceptance  of  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote. 

If  the  Tory  Revolution  were  lo  be  consummated,  the  world 
would  at  length   behold  a  spectacle  which  men  have  dn 
of,  but  never  seen,  the  spectacle  of  pure  democracy  disposing 
of  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation  and  a  great  empire. 

The  Wails  of  the  Defeatejb. 

Mr.  Walter  Sichel  is  not  a  good  loser.  In  the 
Fortnightly  Review  he  gives  us  his  "  Second  Thought--." 
which  are  very  much  like  his  first  thoughts.  He 
vents  his  malediction  upon  his  victorious  opponents. 
He  says  : — 

Should  single-Chamber  government  be  suffered  it  will  be, 
once  more,  simply  and  solely  at  the  beck  of  those  minoi 
who  do  not  represent  the  country.  It  will  mean  the  triumph 
of  State  Separation  and  State  Socialism,  and  it  will  wreck  both 
nation  and  Empire,  lor  Socialism  is  international  and  Separa- 
tion is  anti-national.  The  solvents  will  have  done  their  work 
to  the  shame  of  all  true  Liberalism,  and  elections  will  flourish 
like  hardy  annuals.  The  moment  is  serious,  even  tl 
Whatever  is  to  happen,  let  the  nation  withstand  the  wiles  of  a 
Coalition  that  seeks  to  enslave  and  depredate.  Hut  let  Great 
Britain  at  this  houi  ol  destiny  revive  and  repeal  thi 


1  hath  1 

Bril  heard  this  kind  of  no 

often  thai  il  ii  using  thai  it  has  for  a  third 

time  iii  live  yean  do  lared  b)  i  mph  tti<  majoritii 
it  will  have  none  ol  it. 

Mm  li  nol  \<  ry  mi 

helpful,  is   Mr.    Hilaire   Belloc's   paper  in  the  same 

-•.  "ii  "  The  Change  in  Politii  ,  Mr.  B 
Inst  hisse.it  111  Salford  because  the  W 
thought  it  worth  while  to  lupporl  a  man  who  seldom 
or  never  supported  them,  lb  naturally  is  not  pre- 
judiced m  favour  of  a  party  system  which  has  led 
him  outside  the  House.  He  tells  us  that  that 
system 

is  rapidly  bringin  tmpt  the  reputation  and  the  public 

positioi 

a  disastrous  thing  to  any  country,  bul  rjarticul  ountry 

of  aristocratic   institutions.      The    " 

v  definite   ,  1  It   subordin 

nothing   till    the  word   is  passed.      The   public  ridicule   their 
rence  and  secret  alliance— and  that  i.-.  the  first  evil. 
There  i>  a  second  immediate  evil  resulting  from   the  change. 
•  1  y  ..1  public  life  (a  m  1 
to  all  political  action,  and  particularly  complex  in  an  ancient 
State  which  can  boast   beyond  any  other  the  continuity 
institutions)  is  distorted  and  rendered  inefficient. 

\  change  is  coming  over  politics,  the  signs  of  which, 
he  tells  us,-are  these  : — 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  everywhere  what  may  be  called   a 

multiple  expression  of  pi  ion. 

The  second  characteristic  of  this  marked   change    i 
political  life  is  an  abidin  i  liat  some  men  would  call  the 

pi  nl,  oth(  1-  the  gravity,  of  the  situation  ol  England. 

Lastly,  we  may  notice  as  a  characteristic  of  the  change— not 
ost  important  characteristic  by  any  means,  bat  perhaps  the 
most  striking  one — a  change  in  the  subjects  of  debate. 

He  is  despairing  of  a  remedy.     He  says  : — 

Perhaps  the  politicians  will   learn   wisdom    in   time  and  will 
give  us  back  an  efficient  orgs  \  eminent. 

Finally,  that  there  is  the  possibility,  though  only 

ility,  that  so  many  men  shall  entei  Com- 

mons independent  of  the   Whips   as   may   split    tin 
within.     Ten  would  be  enough  ;  at  present  there  no:  tun. 

Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  and  Mr.  Harold  Cox  might  do 
the  trick.     Hut  alas  !  they  are  outside. 

The  Revolt  againsi   Mr.   Balfour. 

Mr.  Maxse,  in  the  National  A'' vine,  can  no  longer 
restrain  his  fury  at  what  he  regards  as  the  betrayal  of 
the  Unionist  Party  by  Mr.  Balfour.      He  says  : — 

As  regards  Mr.  Balfour,  it  was  doubtless  unlucky  to  tal. 

the  leadership  of  the  Unionist  Party  in  ihe  year  1902,  but  there 

een  ample  time  to  retrieve  the  position,  though  little  has 

been  done  in  that  direction,  for  the  simple  reason   that   we  are 

a  politician  of  supreme  Parliamentary  gifts  who  v. 
completely  out  of  touch  with  the  "man  in  the  street"  as  the 
*'  man  in  the  street  "  is  out  of  touch  with  him.  We  have  long 
been  of  opinion,  which  it  has  been  useless  to  disguise  and  v 
successive  events  confirm,  that  under  Mr.  Balfour  there  is  little 
or  no  hope  of  the  Unionist  Party  regaining  its  influence  in 
the   State.    Unionists    have   lo    fao  teeable  choice  of 

sacrificing  the  Party  and  all  that  their  Party  stands  for  in  the 
Nation  and  the  Empire  to  the  individual  or  of  sacrificing  the 
individual  lo  the  Party.  Our  leader  is  not  a  practical  man  and 
takes  no  interest  in  practical  affairs,  which  accordingly  drift  into 
inferior  hands. 
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But  what  finally  broke  Mr.  Maxse's  heart  was  the 
side-tracking  of  Tariff  Reform  by  the  dodge  of  the 
Referendum  : — 

Fortune  was  smiling  upon  our  side  and  frowning  upon  our 
opponents  when  an  inexplicable  and  hitherto  unexplained 
incident  occurred  which  once  more  transformed  the  situation, 
by  placing  the  Unionist  party  on  the  defensive  and  the 
Radicals  on  the  offensive,  which  in  politics,  as  in  war,  is  half 
1  tory. 

He  asks  : — 

How  far  does  .Mr.  Balfour's  unreciprocated  undertaking  to 
submit  Tariff  Reform  to  a  Referendum  bind  him  and  his 
In  our  opinion  it  bound  his  party  fcr  this  election,  and 
it  binds  him  for  all  time.  For  the  Liberal  party,  in  its  hour 
of  need,  a  bold  advance,  coupled  with  an  appeal  to  the  fighting 
instincts  of  its  followers  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses, 
snatched  victory  from  the  verv  jaws  of  ruin.  For  the  Unionist 
party,  cold  prudence  and  timid  moderation,  repressing  zeai  and 
smothering  enthusiasm,  blighted  good  prospects  and  destroyed 
fair  hopes. 

Was  Cromwell  Against  Sixoi.e-Chamber 
Government? 
Professor  Beesly  in  the  Positivist  Review  ex- 
claims, "How  many  times  have  we  been  told  in  the 
last  twelve  months  that  Oliver  Cromwell  pronounced 
single-chamber  government  to  be  'the  horridest 
arbitrariness  that  ever  was  exercised  in  this  world  '  ?  " 
But,  the  Professor  observes,  "the  words  with  which 
so  much  play  has  been  made  occur  in  his  speech  of 
April  21st,  1657.  Anyone  who  looks  at  the  passage 
will  see  that  he  was  speaking,  not  of  single  chambers 
as  such,  but  of  a  particular  chamber,  namely,  the 
Rump,  which  he  was  denouncing  on  the  grounds  that 
it  meant  to  perpetuate  itself,  that  it  was  exercising 
not  only  legislative  but  judiciary  functions  : — 

Cromwell,  as  we  know,  came  to  think  that  it  would  be  well 
to  re-establish  an  Upper  House.  But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  he  would  ever  have  spoken  of  single  chamber  government 
as  "  horrid  arbitrariness''  when  he  had  himself  taken  a  leading 
part  in  abolishing  the  House  of  Lords,  and  had  subsequently 
ked  two  or,  if  the  "Little  Parliament"  be  counted,  three 
single  chambers  in  succession,  including  the  one  whose  entirely 
friendly  committee  he  was  then  addressing. 


O'CONNELL  ON  FEDERALISM. 
Dr.  Swift  MacNeill,  M.P.,  states  "The  Irish 
Demand"  in  the  English  Review  for  January.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  new  in  the  article,  but  the 
following  reference  to  Dan  O'Connell's  attitude  to- 
wards Federalism  is  worth  quoting  for  purposes  of 
reference.     Dr.  MacNeill  says  : — 

Towards    the  end  of   his    career,    however,   he    leaned    to   a 

1   anangement.      In  a  letter  to  the  Repeal  Association  in 

1S44  lie  stated   that  plans  of  a  federal  union  between  the  two 

countries  had  been  proposed  and   he  was  considering  whether 

they  should  be  accepted. 

"  The  Federalists,"  he  wrote,  "  appear  to  me  to  require  more 
for  Ireland  than  the  simple  Repealers  do,  for  besides  the  local 
parliament  in  Ireland,  having  lull  and  perfect  local  authority, 
the  Federalists  require  that  there  should  be  for  questions  of 
Imperial  concern,  colonial,  military,  or  naval,  and  of  foreign 
alliance  and  policy,  a  congressional  or  federal  parliament,  in 
which  Ireland  should  have  a  fair  share  and  a  proportion  of 
!  power.  It  is  both  right  and  just  to  confess 
that   in   this  respect  the   Federalists  would  give  Ireland  more 


and  importance  in  Imperial  concerns  than  she,  would 
acquire  by  the  plan  of  the  simple  Repealers.  .  .  .  For  my  own 
part  I  will  own  since  I  have  come  to  contemplate  the  specific 
differences,  such  as  they  are,  between  '  simple  Repeal  '  and 
'  Federation,'  I  do  at  present  feel  a  preference  for  the  Federa- 
tion plan  as  tending  more  to  the  utility  of  Ireland  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  connection  with  Kngland  than  the  mode  of 
'  simple  Repeal.'  " 

It  is  known  that  when  Mr.  O'Connell  wrote  these  words  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Liberal  Party  had  been  held 
previously  in  London  and  that  it  had  been  resolved  to  effect  an 
alliance  with  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  people  of  Ireland  upon  the 
basis  of  carrying  a  federal  arrangement  between  the  two  countries. 
The  internal  differences  which  broke  up  the  powerful  organisa- 
tion of  which  O'Connell  was  the  head,  the  great  Irish  Famine 
of  1S47  and  O'Connell's  death,  were  followed  by  a  period  of 
nearly  a  generation  in  which  constitutional  methods  ceased  to 
have  any  hold  on  the  people  of  Ireland. 


INDIA'S    VERDICT    ON    LORD     MORLEY. 

"Well  Done,  Thou  Good  and  Faith: 

The  Indian  magazines  shed  tributorv  tears  ovet 
Lord  Morley's  retirement  from  the  India  Office. 
The  Indian  World  savs  : — 

Lord  Morley,  who  for  the  last  five  years  had  played  to  per- 
fection the  part  of  "the  Great  Mogul  in  a  frock-coat,"  laid 
down  the  burden  of  his  office  early  in  November.  He  has  perhaps 
been  the  only  Secretary  of  State  for  India  who  has  approached 
his  task — his  sovereign  task — of  governing  India  with  single- 
minded  devotion  and  rare  energy,  and  he  has  tried  to  live  in 
India  all  the  time  he  has  been  at  Whitehall.  His  devotion, 
energy,  and  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success,  for,  though 
he  has  failed  to  placate  the  better  mind  of  India  and  to 
"  pacify  "  the  country  in  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  it,  he 
has  been  able  to  bring  Indian  problems  into  practical  politics. 
One  is  bound  to  admit  that  he  has  richly  earned  the  crown  of 
beneficent  fame.  He  has  approached  the  consideration  of  all 
Indian  questions  in  an  unflagging  spirit  of  conciliation,  and 
though  he  has  erred  often  and  very  grievously,  it  is  not  his 
heart  but  his  imperfect  knowledge  that  has  been  the  source  of 
all  the  mischief  in  question.  Both  England  and  India  have, 
therefore,  very  good  reasons  to  feel  bound  to  Lord  Morley  by 
ties  of  deep  obligations,  and  if  ever  a  statue  or  pillar  or  park 
was  wanted  to  commemorate  any  rule  in  our  day.  certainly  Lord 
Morley  deserves  it  more  than  any  other  living  statesman  in  the 
world. 

The  Indian  Review  says  : — 

India  to  a  man  is  sorry  that  the  one  strong  and  capable 
statesman  of  the  front  rank,  with  an  iron  will  and  courage,  who 
was  ever  at  the  helm  of  India,  since  the  direct  sovereignty  of 
India  by  the  Crown,  has  resigned.  But  the  people  have  already 
recognised  the  sterling  worth  of  that  veteran  scholar  and 
man  and  would  have  been  glad  had  his  rule  at  the  India  Office 
been  coterminous  with  that  of  the  great  Liberal  Ministry  to 
which  he  has  the  honour  to  belong  and  of  which  he  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  brilliant  member.  It  was  a  singularly  good 
fortune  of  India  that,  at  a  most  critical  juncture  in  her  annals, 
when  the  deeds  and  utterances  of  a  reckless  and  ambitious  Pro- 
consul, full  of  youthful  vigour  but  without  the  experience  of 
age  and  administrative  statesmanship  of  the  first  order,  there 
was  at  one  end  so  capable  a  Viceroy  as  Lord  Minto,  full  of 
ardent  sympathy  and  courage,  and  at  the  other  Lord  Morlev. 


In  the  Preussische  Jakrbiieher  of  November  and 
December  Frau  Charlotte  Broicher  has  a  long  essay 
entitled  "The  Anglican  Church  and  German  Philo- 
sophy." She  writes  of  Coleridge,  Cardinal  Newman, 
Tyrrel  and  others. 
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THE    ANGLO-GERMAN    UNDERSTANDING. 

Sir  II  \ki;v  Johnston  oh  His  Defi 
Sik  Harrv  Johnston,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  January,  protests  against  the  misrepre- 
sentations ol  the  views  sel  forth  in 
on  the  same  subject.  He  says  that  no  German  has 
ever  hinted  to  him  any  desire  to  control  the  kingdom 
,,i   i  rre<  i  e  or  the  holy  places  ol   i  nity  01   ol 

or  i"   interfi  re   in  any  way  what<  vi  r  with  the 
British,  and  perhaps   Russian,  rights  of  police 
thi      Pi  rsian    Gulf,   or   mentioned    any  pn 
acquiring  an  island   as  a  coaling-station  in  the  W<   I 
..     The  last-named  subjei  i   maj  have  bei  n 
i,  but  was  dismissed  as  one  of  only  academii 
i.     l  nfortunati  ly,  as  we  know  by  i  ■ 
subjects  in  which  Germany  are  interested  have  often 
an  awkward  habit  of  developing  out  of  the  acad 
region  and  taking  their   pla<  es  in   the  front  rank  of 
practical  politics. 

At  present,  for  instance,  Sir  Harry  Johnston  tell 
that  the  Germans  are  well  disposed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  but  if  our 
ral  policy  of  Free  Trade  were  abandoned  and 
the  Indian  Empire  discriminated  against  German 
commerce  on  the  plan  ol"  the  French  "differential 
duties,"  Germany  might  not  feel  so  completely  well- 
disposed  as  she  is  at  the  present  day  towards  the 
maintenance  of  that  empire. 

MJSTRO-GERMAN    POLICEMAN    IN    THE    EAST 

Sir  Harry  protests  against  the  conclusion  that  his 
setting   forth  of  Austro-German    claims    to    political 
preponderance  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  or  I 
claim   to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  development  ol 
Asia  Minor,  means  the  immediate   substitution  of  the 
Austro-German  Governments  for  that  of  the  Turk  in 
the   Balkan  Peninsula  and  in  Nearer  Asia.     It  need 
not  necessarily,  he  says,  mean   anything  of  the  kind. 
But  if,  as  is  probable,  the  Young  Turks  prove  to  be 
the  Old  Turks  in  disguise,  there  arises  the  que 
"  Who   is   to    play   the    policeman    on  behalf   of   the 
civilised   world?"     If,  on  the   other   hand,   saj 
Harry  Johnston,  as   part  of  a  general  understanding 
between  Germany  and  the  leading  European  Powers, 
to  her  and  to  Austria  alone  were  assigned  the  task  of 
foreign  interference  where  such  was  absolutely  n 
sary  in  the  affairs  of  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
excepting   Crete,    Cyprus,    Egypt,  Tripolitaine,    and 
Western  Arabia,  civilisation  would  receive  an  enor- 
mous progressive  impetus. 

BUYING   A    FRIEND    WITH    OUR    NEIGHBOURS'    GO 

No  doubt  it  would,  but  Sir  Harry  Johnston  knows 
perfectly  well  that  to  confer  upon  Austro-Germany 
such  police  rule  would  be  equivalent  to  the  exl 
of  the  boundaries  of  Austro-Germany  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  As  for  the  objection  that  this  would  mean 
practically  the  handing  over  of  the  whole  of  the 
commercial  development  of  Asiatic  Turkey  to  the 
Germans,  Sir  Harry  frankly  admits  this,  and  thinks 
that    if   we    handed    over    these    territories    to   the 


,,  [taly  an<    l  othei  claims  ekewl 

respa  led  by  Gi  rmany. 

Sir  Il.itr  i  makes  very  light  of  thi 

tion  that  it  is  immoral  to  ask  England  to  assist  in  the 

partition  or  con  A  in 

to  purchase  thi  friendship  ol  the  despoiler.  Bui 

m  the  fit  i  misrepresent  the 

objection.     No  one  obji  cts  to  any  Powi 

ol  dei  repil  nations  and  badly  g  t<  rri- 

w  lut  wi  obj<  <  i  i"  m  his  scheme  i 
re  should  practically  hand  over  territories 
.11  present  independent  to  oui   mo 

ing   thai    thi  reby   we  might   pun  I 
will, 

HIS    POl  rED   BY   EVENTS. 

Sir  Ham  is  a  gnat  advocate  of  civilising 

inks' that  English  intervention  in  Egypt  and 
rican  conquests  have  greatly  benefited  the  popu- 
lations concerned.  He  lias  |  ven  a  good  word  to 
for  Russia's  conquest  of  the  Caucasus  and  Centra! 
Ana.  He  thinks  that  we  can  strengthen  our  position 
among   sub  es   by   helping   the   Germans    to 

establish    their     authority    over    other    sav.i 
But  it  is  ii  I  that  before  Sir  Harry 

Johnston  finished  his  article  he  finds  himself  compelled 
to  admit  that  thi    \  of  the  development  of 

his  Dutch  scheme  for  the  subordination  of  Holland  to 
in  interests  has  had  a  result  which  fills  him  with 
alarm.      He    warned  us   in  his   previous  article  that 
Germany's  influence  was  supreme  at  the  Hague,  and 
maintained  that  this   was    right   and    proper,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  interfere  with  it  would  mean  war. 
sh  M.I.    FLUSHING    BE    FORI  II  [ED? 
But  in  this  article  he  discovered  that  as  the  first  result 
of  this  much-welcomed  domination  in  Dutch  councils 
the  Dutch  Government  proposes  to  fortify  Blushing, 
in  order  to  be  able  in  case  of  need  to  cut  off  Antwerp 
and  prevent  any   possibility   of   England   discharging 
its     Treaty  obligations   for  the  defence  of  the  com- 
mercial capital  ol  Belgium. 

Sir    Harry  Johnston  tells  the   Dutch   Government 

that   it  would   be  most  unwise  to  proceed  any  further 

with  this  idea,  and  the  German  Government  is  told 

that  if  it  supported   the  Dutch  Government  in  taking 

any   such   step  it  would   be  justifying    the   fears 

lictions   of    its   enemies   and    maligners   in   this 

[try.     Precious   little   the   German    Governmi  nt 

will    care    for    Sir   Harry    Johnston's    warnings    and 

hi,  s.       [ndeed,  they  have    very    good    reason    to 

complain  of  his  suddenly  rounding  upon  them.     Last 

formally,  in  his  most  pontifical  style,  gave 

his  blessing  to  the  marriage  of  Germany  and  Holland. 

'This  marriage  is  now  bearing  fruit,  and  the  proposal 

to  fortify  Flushing  is  the  first  child  of  the  marriage 

over  which  Sir   Harry  chortled  with  such  exceeding 

great  joy.     If  you  don't  want  to  have  children  like 

this  you  had  better  not  encourage  marriages  of  which 

they  are  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  progeny.     Does 
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Sir  Harry  Johnson   imagine  thai  the  German-DutGh 
wedding  was  to  be  sterilised  in  advance  ? 

HIS    WARNING    TO    GERMANY. 

Notable  also  is  the  warning  which  Sir  Harry  deems 
it  necessary  to  administer  to  his  German  friends: — 

If  Germany  is  not  content  with  the  enlargement  of  her 
sphere  of  influence  precognised  in  the  ( ierman  views  expressed 
in  my  former  article,  she  is  aiming  at  an  exaggerated  degree  of 
world  influence  and  power  which  menaces  the  well-being  of  the 
1  '> r i t  i - h ,  French,  Russian,  Italian,  and  perhaps  the  United  States. 
Empires.  .She  is  seeking  to  force  not  only  on  her  own  people 
(who  are  already  beginning  to  look  into  the  matter),  but  on  the 
taxpayers  of  these  other  Empires,  a  burden  and  a  degree  of 
national  sacrifice  which  before  very  long  may  prove,  in  the 
eyes  of  some,  to  be  more  intolerable  than  the  risks  and  sacri- 
fices of  a  world-conflict. 

We  are  all  for  being  friends  with  Germany,  and 
standing  out  of  her  way  whenever  we  can  legitimately 
do  so.  We  would  also  gladly  help  her  whenever  her 
ambitions  do  not  conflict  with  the  rights  and  interests 
of  other  "nations  ;  but  to  imagine  that  you  can  buy  the 
friendship  of  Germany  and  secure  the  limitation  of 
armaments  by  helping  Germany  to  possess  herself  of 
her  neighbours'  territories,  and  to  establish  herself  in 
a  position  from  which,  to  take  only  one  instance, 
she  can,  through  her  ally,  throttle  our  ally,  is 
altogether  outside  the  pale  of  practical  politics,  and 
this,  I  am  sure,  Sir  Harry  will  speedily  discover. 
The  disillusionment  partially  produced  by  the  pro- 
posal to  fortify  Flushing  will  proceed  rapidly. 


WHAT  THE  PORTUGUESE  REPUBLIC   HAS   DONE. 

A   Bad  Record  Leading ? 

An  Englishman  in  Portugal,  writing  in  the  National 
Review,  gives  a  most  lugubrious  account  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Portugal.  Everything,  he  says,  is  going 
to  wrack  and  ruin  : — 

So  far  the  Portuguese  Republic  has  carried  out  no 
any  value.     It  has  only  aggravated  the  disorder  that  formerly 
prevailed  in  all  departments  of  public  life.     Its  legislation  has 
been    incoherent.      It    evidently    lacks    men    ol    judgment   ami 
experience. 

What  makes  the  middle  classes  still  more  doubtful  about  the 
Republic  is  the  stoppage  of  trade  that  has  resulted  in  Lisbon 
since  its  establishment.  The  best  families  are  leaving,  and  the 
shopkeepers  and  merchants  find  that  they  are  badly  out  of 
pocket  in  consequence.  There  seems  indeed  to  be  an  exodus 
of  well-to-do  people  from  the  country. 

In  Portugal  there  were  at  one  time  during  November  about 
one  hundred  different  strikes  going  on  simultaneously.  To 
name  a  few  of  the  concerns  whose  employes  struck,  there  were 
the  Lisbon  Gas  and  Electric  Company  ;  Lisbon  Tramcar  Com- 
pany ;  several  important  railways  ;  weaving  mills  ;  Hour  mills  ; 
feiry-boats  ;  boot  factories;  cork  works;  saw  mills;  silk 
weavers  ;  swine  killers.  On  November  17  even  the  students 
of  the  Industrial  Institute — to  the  number  of  two  hundred — 
went  on  strike.  Schoolboys  went  on  strike,  and  so  did  mid- 
wives  !  In  one  day  the  Diario  tie  Noliaas  chronicled  twenty- 
four  new  sirikes. 

According  to  Senhor  Machado  dos  Santos,  the  man  who 
made  the  revolution  and  is  now  editing  the  Tntransigeaut,  ihe 
strikes,  the  indiscipline  in  the  Army,  and  a  number  of  other 
things  all  point  to  the  necessity  for  the  Provisional  Government 
placing  in  leading  positions  throughout  the  country  the  marine 
ers  who  actually  look  part  in  the  revolt. 


i  lent  Braga  had  to  choose  between  Army  dictation  ana 
N'.iw  dictation.  Naturally  he  chose  the  former,  and  risked 
offending  Machado  dos  Santos,  He  now  has  the  dead  bulk  of 
the  Army  with  him.  also  the  heavy  politicians  and  inefficient 
generals  who  sold  Dom  Manoel.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  has 
against  him  practically  all  the  machinery  which  caused  the 
revolution  —  Machado  dos  Santos,  the  Navy,  the  Secret 
Si  11  ieties. 

MEDDLING    WITH     FAMILY     VND    PRESS. 

What  legislation  the  new  Government  has  attempted 
has  made  things  worse  rather  than  better.  Their 
new  Divorce  law  irritated  the  family  sentiment  of  the 
Portuguese.  Their  Press  law  has  destroyed  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  : — 

The  new  law  lays  down,  indeed,  the  principle  that  no  official 
has  the  right  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  cf  any  newspaper's 
circulation  except  — for  there  is  an  "  except  " — "  except  by  order 
of  the  judicial,  administrative  and   police   authorities,  given  in 

ises  dealt  with  under  Articles  5  and  II."  Article  11  forbids 
the  sale  of  papers  using  "  provocative  or  contemptuous 
language." 

So  that  any  chief  of  police  can  by  his  order  sup- 
press the  circulation  of  any  newspaper  which  provokes 
him  by  the  use  of  contemptuous  language. 

THE    NEW    RENT    LAW. 

But  the  chief  mischief,  according  to  this  Englishman 
in  Portugal,  was  done  by  their  new  Rent  law  : — 

Up  to  the  present,  tenants  taking  houses  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  six  months'  rent  in  advance.  The  new  law 
makes  one  month's  rent  sufficient.  Xow,  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  this  law  ?  It  will  be  that  no  tenant  at  present  occupying 
a  house  need  pay  any  rent  at  all.  For  the  new  law  lays  it 
down  that  before  a  tenant  can  he  ejected  for  non-pavment  of 
rent,  the  written  contract  between  him  and  the  landlord  must 
be  produced  in  court.  As  it  has  never  been  customary  to  have 
written  contracts  in  those  matters,  all  tenants  in  Portugal  are 
now,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  rent-free  owners  of  the  houses 
which  they  occupy. 

No,  a  landlord  can  now  raise  the  rent  of  a  house  on  the 
ground  that  its  value  has  increased  owing  to  the  increase  of 
business  in  the  district,  and  if  he  ejects  a  shopkeeper  from  his 
house,  the  latter  can  claim  compensation  to  an  unlimited  extent. 
As  a  result  of  this  law  thousands  of  workmen  are  out  of  work 
and  are  begging  pileously.in  the  streets.  On  the  other  hand, 
thousands  of  capitalists  are  leaving  the  pountry. 

The  Republican  papers  are  alarmed.  Will  they 
encourage  strikes  now  ?  They  frantically  exhort  the 
men  to  go  back  to  work.  They  declare  that  the  Re- 
public is  on  its  trial  before  the  world,  that  if  the 
strikes  continue  the  Government  will  collapse. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Pressland  writes  in  the  American 
Educational  Review  in  very  optimistic  terms  con- 
cerning the  English  public  school  as  a  school  for 
citizenship.  He  finds  in  the  Boys'  Brigade  and  Boy 
Scouts  movement  not  merely  a  means  for  making 
better  citizens  of  the  democracy,  but  an  education  for 
well-to-do  and  well-disposed  young  men  who,  as 
leaders  of  companies,  come  from  the  higher  social 
classes.  He  grants  that  as  the  public  schools  are  at 
present  organised  they  lead  to  an  exclusiveness  which 
is  not  good  for  the  nation.  The  public  school  boy 
must  get  to  know  the  artisan  and  mechanic,  and  not 
simply  the  patronisable  poor  encountered  at  college 
missions. 
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THE   GERMANISATION   OF   THE   CONTINENT. 
In  the  (.'.  ".'  vtfi  'rat  v  A'  ,  .  ..■  Mi    i  li    in   who  is  an 
atientive  obsi  rvei  ol  Continent  i!  afl  tirs,  n     irds  with 
admiring  env>    il  which   the  Gei 

making  to  Germai  •    mtinent. 

Regarding  Germany  and   Austria   as  a   Stati 
and  indivisible,  he  warns  us  that  Russia  is 
drawing  i  lo  ;ei   ti>  them,  l<  .< \ 

Some  of  thi   racts  which  he  mentions  rathei  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  German  Government  is  not   so 
liilrnt  as  to  tii'    futun   -I  its  relations  with  the  Russian 
Empire,  for  Germ  lily,   for 

years  past,  filling  up  the    Russian   frontiei    pro> 
with  German  colonists,     Russia  gavi   token  "I   alarm 
ig  a  law   prohib  tip  in 

lb'    twenty-one   Western    provini  German) 

has  counteracted    by  allowing    i 

become  Russian  subjects  without  ceasing  to  be  sub- 
jects of  the  German  Empire. 

In  the  three  provinces  on  the  Russo-German 
frontier  there  are  over  100,000  colonists  alone,  [n 
the  province  of  Volhynia  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the 
extra-European  land  belongs  to  the  Germans.  The 
German  national  spirit  of  these  colonists  is  verj 
fully  cultivated  : — 

The  extent  to  which  ihcs,.  |  German  i-- 

amazing.    Take  an  instance.    Copies  o 
popular  songs,  published  by  01  I  . .  were 

some  time  ago  lo  German  <  onsuls,   lo  German 
dubs,  ami  otbei  associations  of  Russian    Poland.     Again,  the 
1 .1  uiian  Pastor  Pahls  of  the  Warsaw  district  organisi 
"foi   lh<    propagation  of  thi    German  idea  in  Poland"!     In 
quite  a  large  number  of  cities  "I  Western   Russia 
German  rifle  associations,  whose  n  in.i"a- 

zine  rifles  and  who  are  wont  publicly  to  march  throu 
streets  attired  in  their  German  uniforms  and   singing  pan-Ger- 
man songs  I    German  b  ,  .;   ku,. 
sian  land  at  the  extraordinary  low  rate  oJ  two  ind  the 
result  has  more  than  justified  the  expenditure. 

But  il  is  not  only  in  Russia  that  German 
ganda  is  being  pushed  steadily  forward.  Mr. 
says  : — 

Germany  is  opening  schools,  founding  new  - 
periodical  concerts,  giving  dramati    re| 
ing  tile  sources  ofcoininerci.il  information  throughoi 
And  the  work  sin-  does  is  well  done.     While  I  was  in  Madrid 
the  other  day   anew   German   school  !.    with    the 

approval  and  encouragement  of  the  Mi  Instruc- 

tion, who  himself  assured  me  thai  German  pei  1   done 

much  for  the  Spanish  capital  ol   late  years.     In  Brazil   ll 
schools  are  German,  and  the  numbei   ol  Gennan  newspap 

surprisingly  large  in  the  l o.     In  Tin 

various    parts    of  Asia    Minor,    the   same   story    i 
variations. 

Belgium  is  becoming  quite  an  integral  part  of  the 
German    Empire,  ami    will    end    by  sinking    in 
position  like   that   ol  Bavaria  or  Luxembourg. 
gi  urn's     greatest    emporium,     Vntwerp,    i< 
German,  il   comrm  rcial  influ 
prise  iii.e.  1"    taken  as  indications, 
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Tn      I  •  d  to  Germ/ 

tine,    wi  ;  I  ind   the 

where,  especially  in  A  furl  H  ;  — 

I  i  in  in.-  \\ 

I 

by  whh  h  ih  inbabitani 

l"he  rccei 

i  .       , 

;  Turki         n  i    war- 

ships, 

■    instanlinopli 
ire  swarm  with  '  1 
and   with    Hebn 

bjei         German  interesl  u 

1  iped  ili.ii  the  I 

Germany    will    rally    to    rebuild    thi  .    and 

.in-  plains  ,,i    Palestine  ;  but  although 
rrilor)  suitable  foi   a  Gi   . 

for  the 
investn  >ital,  and  for  the  employment  "i 

It  oi  prei  arious  lo  earn 

Iways,  shi| 

ion,   with   the   accompanying   trade,    will    open   up   the 

ish  domains  in  the  not  distant  future      I        i  ult  lo 

.    thai  under  the  prote  ian  and  Austrian 

ihedeveloj  i  will  be  accomplished 
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"THE    NEW   SOCIALISM." 
I  \iii.f   tins  heading   in  the  Forum  for  December 
Mi.  I  I  bes  what  is  by  no  n 

is      Hi   saj  >  that  Marxian  Socialism 
The    piun  ip 
tlism   i  •    Fabian  ( Opportunism.     "  Construc- 
tive  Socialism    is   its   latest    English    name."       He 
i    rnard  Shaw  that  since  ,1880 
Socialist  movement  has  been  completely  trans 
formed  throughout   Europe,  result  may  be 

fairly  described  as  Fabian  Socialism.     Even  A 
can  Socialists  are  beginning  to  learn  practical  polities, 

idvent  of  the  Socialist  M 
of  Milwaukee.     The  distinctive  features  of  Marxian 
S01  ialism,  the   materialistic   conception    of    history, 
surplus  value,  and  the  catastrophic  theory  i 

red    to   the    winds.      The  Socialist  victory   at 
Milwaukee  is  the  first  result  of  Fabian  Opportunism. 
Whether  old  or  new.  Socialism 
Thi  :  figures  of  Socialists  are  .  the 

International  Bureau  of  Statistics  foi  t,  1910; 
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The    Review   of    Reviews. 


THE  FIRST  DECADE  OF  THIS  CENTURY. 
M.  Witte's  Retrospect. 
In  the  Contemporary  Review  Dr.  Dillon  reports  an 
interesting  conversation  which  he  had  recently  with 
M.  Witte.  M.  Witte  is  a  very  shrewd  observer — 
more  shrewd,  indeed,  than  Dr.  Dillon  himself,  who 
anticipated  that  the  Conservatives  would  gain  many 
seats  at  the  recent  election,  whereas  M.  Witte  offered 
to  bet  that  the  Liberals  would  come  back  as  strong 
as  before.  On  the  first  day  of  the  elections,  after 
reading  the  forecasts  in  the  Paris  journals,  M.  Witte 
said  to  Dr.  Dillon  :— 

"  The  first  decade  of  the  century  has  been  characterised  by 
three  groups  of  facts  which,  to  my  mind,  are  fraught  with  the 
germs  of  a  revolution,  vaster  far  than  any  we  have  yet  witnessed. 
One  of  these  is  the  enunciation  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the 
most  constitutional  of  all  countries,  England,  of  an  economic 
and  financial  principle  which  is  acquiring  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship throughout  the  world,  because  it  is  being  realised  in  Eng- 
land, the  cradle  of  those  principles  which  ran  directly  counter 
to  it.  These  principles  constitute  the  classicism  of  political 
economy  ;  and  the  laissi-z  /aire  of  the  Manchester  school  was 
accepted  as  gospel  truth  in  all  civilised  countries  during  almost 
the  entire  nineteenth  century.  In  like  manner  the  principle  of 
taxing  the  unearned  increment  and  all  the  corollaries  that  follow 
from  that  will  gradually  find  acceptance  throughout  Europe  and 
the  world." 

The  second  category  of  events  which  Count  Witte  character- 
ised as  fraught  with  consequences  not  yet  realised,  hardly  even 
conceived,  is  the  concrete  manifestation  of  the  military  power 
of  those  Oriental  peoples  who,  having  started  up  from  the  torpor 
of  ages,  are  now  successfully  employing  all  the  technical  skill 
and  all  the  military  culture  of  Europe  to  win  and  keep  a 
political  and  commercial  status  which,  look  at  it  as  we  may,  is, 
to  put  it  mildly,  an  embarrassment  for  the  Powers  which  had 
been  theretofore  the  beati  possidentis,  "This  new  element  of 
foreign  politics,"  Count  Witte  went  on  to  say,  "represents  a 
very  grave  danger  for  Europe,  and,  one  might  add,  generally 
for  the  races  ot  our  old  continent."  And  the  remark  is  will 
grounded.  For  however  we  may  smile  at  the  efforts  of  China 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Japan,  we  cannot  blink  the  fact  that 
the  Far  Eastern  problem  is  incomparably  more  thorny  than  it 
was,  anil  that  China  -  awakening  tends  to  make  it  more  formid- 
able to  Europe. 

The  third  class  of  events  which  Count  Witte  looks  upon  as 
most  characteristic  of  the  new  age  are  those  changes  of  political 
regime  and  those  abortive  attempts  at  change  which  have 
revealed  the  decisive  part  played  by  standing  armies  in  the 
home  politics  of  nation-.  ''During  the  past  ten  years," 
remarked  Count  Witte.  "  three  monarchs  have  been  deposed 
and  the  throne  of  the  fourth  shaken  to  its  foundations.  And 
that  has  been  affected  by  the  action,  or  at  any  rate  by  the  assent 
and  support,  of  (be  army.  One  may  say  th.it  henceforth  no 
internal  revolution  has  any  chance  of  succeeding  without  the 
co-operation  or  the  benevolent  support  of  the  troops." 

The  second  decade  of  the  century  will,  I  venture  to  think. 
reveal  a  further  development  of  those  three  groups  of  pheno- 
mena, the  combination  of  which  will  constitute  the  woof  of 
history.  Hut  the  warp  may  be  of  a  different  and  more  striking 
nature.  The  rise  of  aviation  as  a  means  of  warfare,  for 
instance,  may  lead  to  sweeping  changes  in  the  naval  and 
political  world. 

Dr.  Dillon  confirms  M.  Witte's  observations  by 
remarking  that  Monarchism  will  in  all  probability 
succumb  in  several  countries  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  certain  countries,  as  in  Spain,  the  Monarchists 
have  become  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
kingship.  Unless  Monarchists  mend  their  ways  there 
i-  little  chance  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  living  long. 


THE   REFERENDUM. 

Mr.  Frank  Foxckoft,  writing  from  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  contributes  to  the  Contemporary  Review  an 
article  strongly  condemnatory  of  what  he  calls  Initia- 
tive-Referendum in  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
adopted  partly  because  the  Americans  are  a  people 
in  a  huny,  and  partly  because  bitter  experience  has 
shown  people  in  several  States  that,  no  matter  what 
care  they  take  in  electing  representatives,  the  great 
moneyed  interests  can  always  buy  them  up,  but  no 
multi-millionaire  could  buy  the  massed  vote  of  the 
whole  people. 

The  Initiative-Referendum  has  been  adopted  in 
eight  States — South  Dakota,  Utah,  Oregon,  Nevada, 
Montana, '( 'klahoma,  Missouri,  and  Maine.  These 
have  adopted  constitutional  provisions  for  a  Refer- 
endum, while  a  ninth  State,  North  Dakota,  is  on  its 
way  to  enactment.  In  Utah  the  svstem  has  not  yet 
been  put  in  operation.  In  Nevada  there  has  also 
been  a  hitch,  and  in  Montana  the  system  has  not  yet 
been  subjected  to  a  practical  test.  Therefore,  South 
Dakota  and  Oregon  are  the  only  two  States  in  which 
the  practical  working  of  the  Initiative-Referendum  can 
be  studied.  In  South  Dakota  any  petition  signed  by 
5  per  cent,  of  the  electors  is  sulfici<  nt  to  set  the 
Initiative-Referendum  in  motion.  In  Oregon  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  can  be  carried  in  four  months, 
whereas  formerly  it  took  four  years.  The  system,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Foxcroft,  seems  about  as  crazy  as 
any  ever  devised  by  wit  of  man.  On  the  same  ballot- 
paper  by  which  the  elector  votes  for  candidates 
for  a  large  number  of  offices  he  must  at  the  same 
time  vote  for  any  number  of  new  laws  or  amend- 
ments to  laws  which  are  submitted  to  the  people.  In 
Oregon  in  191  o  the  luckless  elector  had  submitted  to 
him  a  list  of  thirty-seven  candidates  for  office  and 
thirty-two  new  laws.  Arguments  for  and  against 
pending  laws  are  distributed  free  of  cost  to  the 
electors.  By  this  system  anyone  who  gets  from  5  per 
cent,  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  electors  to  propose  any 
Bill,  no  matter  how  wildcat  it  may  be,  can  have  that 
Bill  passed  into  law  by  a  single  majority  of  the 
people,  without  any  amendment,  preliminary  debate, 
or  consideration  by  committee.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  more  than  half  the  electors  on  the  rolls  should 
vote  for  any  measure  as  long  as  the  majority  of  those 
actually  voting  record  their  votes  in  tavour  of  the 
Bill.  As  a  rule  only  half,  or  sometimes  only  a  filth, 
of  the  electors  who  vote  for  the  candidates  take  the 
trouble  to  vote  for  the  measures  proposed.  There- 
fore, it  is  quite  possible  for  any  law  to  be  proposed 
by  5  per  cent,  of  the  electors  on  the  register  and 
carried  by  a  mass  vote  at  which  70  per  cent,  of  the 
electors  never  record  an  opinion.  Mr.  Foxcraft 
thanks  Heaven  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  Initiative- 
Referendum  being  submitted  to  national  legislation. 

The  Papal  deliverance  on  the  Srflon  and  on 
Modernism  are  given  in  English  in  the  American 
Catholic  Quarterly  Review  for  October. 
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HOW  THE  YOUNG  TURKS  ARE  GETTING  ON. 

Mi  I '  G  1 1  \k  i  ii,  who  visited  Smyrna  and 
I  in    1908   and  again   tl 

t  ri  1 
"  Turkey  Aftei    l«n  Y. 

He  ha    seen  mm  h  ol  Turkey  during  the  lasl  twenty 
He  states  that  he  has  only  the  slightest  pet 
sonal   acquaintance  with   the   leaders  ol    the   Vi 
Turks.      He    confines  himsell    strictly   to   giving   his 
impressions  ol    the  changes    brought     ibou 

ig  Turks  during  thi  y  have  been  in 

office.  The  first  thing  they  have  done  is  to  make 
the  man  in  thi  peak  freely  and  aloud,  and  to 

make  him   look  hi*  fellows  in  tl  imed. 

The  longer  one  stays  in  Constantinople  the  more  one 
sees  that  this  personal  freedom  is  the  real  thing. 
Another  thii  implished  is  the  abolition  of  the 

internal   passport,. whereby  under   the  old  regime  no 

■  ould  move  from  his  i  or  town  withoul 

missii  1  lovernmi  nl       \  iw  anyone  can 

about  at  will,  and  there  is  no  condition  about  Ii 

As  a  result  Turks,  high  and  low,  an 
touring  about  over  the    Empire  foi    thi    1  1)   ol 

ig    that    they    can    go    where    they    please,   and 
wealthy    Turks   are    visiting    Europe    in    men 
numbers. 

As  to  the  administration,  lie  says  that  ever)  depart- 
ment and  1    1  icial  is  behaving  very  much  as  it  or 
he  likes,  but  coi  ig  all  things  they  are  behaving 
extremely   well.      They   grumble  about  capitulations, 
but  regarding  these  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do 
thing  until  education  has  made  in  1  iss.     The 
Young  Turks  are  doing  their  best  to  promo 
tion,  and  the   Turkish  soldier  is  obviously  improving 
both  in  smartness  and  in  temper.     On  the  who 
wHl  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hogarth  is  optimistic.     But,  he 
says,  it  would  be  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are 
serious  dangers  ahead. 

Muse  are  largely  due  to  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  by  Austria.  This  made  the  Cretan 
question  practically  insoluble.  The  most  serious  in- 
ternational difficulty  arises  from  the  multipli 

rent  traditions.  What  Turkey  seems  to 
need  at  present  is  less  a  parliament  than  a  council 
not  popularly  elected.  The  Voung  links  up  till  now 
have  absolutely  refused  to  make  anj  con  sipns  to 
the  demands  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Albanian 
govern  themselves  according  to  their  own  ideas. 
The  ideal  is  that  of  absolute  uniformity  and  central- 
isation, an  object  which  is  quite  im] 
such  races  as  the  Arabs  and  the  Albanians  are  not 
admitted  to  equality  ol  privili 

The  Greek  difficulty   is    very   m  and    the 

Young  Turks  have  shown  that  they  have  scant  regard 
for  the  rights  of  the  Greeks.  In  conclusion,  he 
declares  that   hi  with 

any  chances  of  s  and   that  is  the  liberal  grant- 

ing of  home  rule  to  suriri  districts  and  provini 
are  inhabited   by  ra  rent    from   the  Turl 

!- 1    aie,  rablc    (  \t.-nt     b\     1  hristians.       lb- 


thinks   that   the   tall    in    I  I 

linop  t  to    the 

e.v    in 

endeni 

the  Young  'lie 


TO     MEND     OUR      MANNERS     ABROAD. 
Wanted:    Written   La 

In    the   January    numb  Journal 

Mi,    I     G.    All  titles 

"  W  anted  ;  Written 

I  1 1  :  '  ■  K. 

\i  .1  tune  when    nations   are   striving 

with  one  another,  Mr.  Aflalo  asks 
whether  we  could  not  do  something  to  ensure  that  a 
more  favourable   in  in    be 

made   by    1  British  nd    their 

holidays  in  foreign  capitals.  lurist  who 

.  in  personally  1  onducti  d    parties,   I 

-uch    manners   as   he    has   On   this 
1  hannel.     It  is  now  that  the 

foreign  Office  might  issue  with  evi 
of  hitherto    unwritten    law,   an  epitome    of   etiqu 
and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  such  an  innovation 
would  contribul  up  of  rial 

than  a   Hague  Conference.     .Much    mutual   distrust 
among  neighbo  moral   per- 

spective and  a  sense  of  humour.     Those  who  spend 
a  month  in  Continental   capitals  need   to  be  told  how 
in  churches,  in  railway  carriages,  restaurants, 
or  at  public  entertainments. 

LACK    O 

The   Foreign  <  Iffice   should 

ports   with  il   instruction   that   there  are  other 

■  ounti  1  in.     There  is  Ital; 

instance,  where  the  tourist  is  seen  at   his  worst. 

Hotter    should    also   be    exhorted    against    1 
prejud  rally.      The    etiquette    of    the    railway 

carriage  is  another  matter  in  which  the  Ilritish  tourist 
ie  guided    to   a    better  understanding  of  his 
obligations,    and    there   are    the    minor  con- 

nected with  diess  and   tipping.     Outrageous  holiday 
covers    our    national     prestige    with     ridi  ule, 

ially  in  the   East,     Most  ol   all   British  p 
need  serious  instruction  about  tin-  proper  revei 
lor   thi-  holy  places  of  other   sects  anil  creeds.      The 
tourists   of  the    Orthodox     and    Latin    Churches,    in 
Mr.    Aflalo's   1  xpi  1  ii  il    in   both 

tian   and   Moslem  places   of  worship  than   Pro- 
testant  tourists.      Were    Moslems  to  enter  Ol 
churches  and  ■  in  audible  whisp  rs  on  the 

igation,    how     should  Why,    then. 

should  such  conduct    be    condoned  on  the   part  of 
British  tourists  in  a  mOSi 

A  \isii   of  editors  fro       I  1   and  the   United 

Mexico  1-   desi  ribed  in  thi 
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A   PHOTOGRAPHER   OF   ROYALTY. 

L\  the  January  Royal  Mr.  E.  M.  Brereton  describes 
the  rise^  of  Mr.  Ernest  Brooks.  He  was,  to  begin 
with,  the  son  of  a  servant  in  the  Royal  household  at 
Windsor,  and  had  been  a  pupil  in  the  Royal  school 
at  Windsor.  He  procured  for  himself  a  camera  to 
take  views  of  celebrities  for  the  Press.  He  went  to 
Cumberland  Lodge,  and  Prince  Christian  not  only 
permitted  the  taking  of  the  photographs,  but  came  out 
to  watch  operations,  and  eventually  stood  for  his 
photograph.  Then  the  Prince  gave  permission  for 
the  photographs  to  be  published,  and  a  week  or  two 
later  sent  for  Mr.  Brooks  to  do  some  more  work. 
This,  of  course,  gave  the  young  photographer  his 
opportunity.  He  seems  to  have  been  throughout 
treated  by  the  Royal  circle  with  the  greatest  of  con- 
sideration and  kindness.  His  portrait  of  the  late 
King  out  with  the  guns  is  the  Royal  Family's 
favourite  photograph  of  His  Majesty  as  a  sportsman. 
He  received  on  this  congratulations  from  Queen 
Alexandra,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Norway,  and  the 
Princess  Victoria.  He  was  permitted  to  accompany 
Prince  Christian  on  a  shooting  expedition  in  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  and  he  undertook  the  duty  of 


chef.  With  the  aid  of  an  oil-stove  he  would  heat 
the  soup  and  cook  the  game.  The  block  below 
is  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Brooks'  art. 


The  Lord  Mayor. 
"  A  more  transparently  natural  man  than  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Mayor  I  have  never  met,"  says  an  inter- 
viewer in  the  Organiser.  Anticipating  a  stiff,  formal, 
official  creature,  the  interviewer  found  instead  a 
gentleman,  quiet  and  incisive  of  speech,  readily 
opinionative  on  the  subjects  that  life  had  made  his 
own,  and  willing  to  spare  for  this  purpose  a  lengthy 
hour  or  two  long  after  midnight.  Sir  Vezey  Strong's 
business  philosophy  is  summed  up  in  the  principle 
that  the  head  of  the  establishment  must  know  all. 
There  can  never  be,  he  said,  any  commercial  enter- 
prise as  efficient  as  that  of  the  individual.  No  com- 
mittee and  no  nation  can  be  as  efficient  as  the 
individual.  The  Lord  Mayor  confesses  that  he  has 
never  had  the  habit  of  saving.  The  real  secret  is  that 
of  living  within  one's  income.  "  The  one  great  thing 
that  from  my  personal  experience  tells  on«success  is 
relentless,  unflagging  industry, 
■'ood  number. 


I'he   Organiser  is  a 


.  <-a/>/t  ly\ 


OUR    ROYAL    FAMILY. 

PRINCE    GEORGE.  PRINCE   ALBERT.  1'RINCE^S    MARY.  fRINCE    OF    \NALE>. 


l'RINCE    HENRY. 
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PLEA    FOR    A   UNITED    SOUTH    AMERICA. 
For   iim.  Preservation  of  I  vnv  Civili   ition. 
Writing   in    the    first    December  number   ol    La 
Revue,  M.  Manuel  Ugarte  pi  i  Union  ol  the 

South  American    Republics  for  the    maintenam 
Latin  civilisation. 

.      THE    NORTH    A'J  DANGER. 

The  Congress  which  met  al  Buenos  Ures  in  the 
summer,  ho  writes,  voluntarily  refrained  from  dis- 
cussing the  problems  which  affect  the  vital  interests 
ol  the  Latins  of  America.  Such  questions  as  the 
future  of  the  Antilles,  the  position  of  Nicaragua 
North  American  intervention  in  the  civil  affairs  of 
certain  Republics,  for  instance,  did  not  receive  the 
smallest  comment.  Meanwhile  the  United  Si 
true  to  its  policy,  had  just  put  its  hand  to  an  inter- 
continental railway  which  must  sanction  its  1 
mony  in  South  America  and  seriously  compromise 
the  commercial  interests  of  Europe.  But  the  defiance 
of  the  latin  Republics  has  not  been  disarmed.  A 
desire  to  check  the  advance  of  Anglo-Saxon  America 
made  itself  felt  even  in  the  Congress,  and  since  the 
Congress  this  tendency  has  been  more  and  more 
accentuated. 

THE    A.B.C     \!  I  I  W  I. 

The  three  most  important  of  the  Latin  Republics 
have  elected  new  Presidents,  and  these  nun  >.  em 
inclined  to  favour  the  new  direction  of  opinion.  The 
A.B.C.  Alliance,  as  the  Argentine-Brazil-Chili  Alliance 
is  called,  is  beginning  to  be  popular  from  the  Mexican 
frontier  to  Cape  Horn.  Such  an  alliance,  which 
would  unite  nearly  twenty-five  millions  of 
emphasises  a  point  of  view  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  Europe,  and  especially  France.  It  is  the 
first  attempt  at  co-ordination  before  the  North 
American  danger.  South  America  is  realising  that 
what  it  might  lose  is  the  possibility  of  retaining,  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  its  territory,  its  character,  its 
habits,  its  personality,  and  its  future.  Without 
exaggerating  the  consequences,  the  writer  points  out 
that  this  alliance,  intended  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Southern  Continent  and  to 
defend  Latin  thought,  is  but  the  first  episode  of  an 
unequal  duel  between  the  two  American  continents, 
and  he  desires  to  draw  the  attention  of  Europe  to  the 
danger. 

Is  There  a  German  Dancer  in   Brazil? 

In  the  Revue  pour  Its  Franfais  of  September  25th 
M.  Angel  Marvaud  asserted  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  French  danger  in  Brazil;  but  he  thought  a 
German  danger  was  very  possible.  Vet  Brazil,  he 
said,  preferred  France,  and  was  glad  to  have  French 
capital.  In  the  Deutsche  Revue  of  December  Oliveira 
Lima  has  an  article  on  the  Germans  in  Brazil.  He 
does  not  think  the  German  danger  has  as  yet  assumed 
definite   shape.     In   the   towns  the  Germans  mingle 


.    with   the   Bi  mil   in   time 

native  manners  and 

are  in  fa<  t  prominent  i-  1  onalitii  in  the  poll 
and  intellectual  life  ol  Brazil  with  German  na 
who  An  not  understand  a  word  of  German.  In 
t ,.  mi. in  <  olonies  it  is  dim  n  nt.     Hei  mists 

1   their  own  language  and  cu  The  chief 

blame  for  this  rests  with  the  authorities,  who  have- 
not  introduced  a  pn  1  or  made 
the  P01                                npulsory.    Had  they  done 

inning  the  <  Serman  colonies  would 
bi    Brazilian  villa 


MANGANESE  STEEL 
In    duster's  for    December    Mr.    J.    I'.    Springer 

some  of  the  peculiarities  of  manganese  steel. 
Manganese  steel,  properly  so  called,  n 
Containing  about  seven  per  cent,  or  more  of  man- 
gam  se.  The  effects  of  varying  combinations  of  stei  1 
and  manganese  are  very  extraordinary,  reminding  one 
of  browning's  "the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is  ! 
the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away  '. "  Mr.  Springer 
saj  s  : — 

When  the  .  and  7  pi  1  cent,  the  steel  is 

generally  quite  brittle.     When,  however,  the  upper  limit  is  well 
1  new  substance  emerges.     Instead  of  a  highly  brittle 
metal,  the  manganese  steel   thus   produced  is  a  very  ten  1 

rial.     This  is  :i  marvellous  result,  i>ut  not  an 
unexampled  one,     R.  A.  Hadfield  called  attention,  over  a  score 
.  toa  similar  behaviour  of  copper-and-tii 

1  the  proportion  of  the  tin  is  dis- 
I  less  than  that  of  the  copper  the  alloy  is  hard  and  brittle. 
Ami  whin  it  is  about  one-hall  that  of  the  topper  the  substance 
is  exceedingly  hard  and  quite  brittle.  But  when  the  content  of 
tin-  tin  begins  to  exceed  that  of  the  copper  a  change  i<>  a  softer 
:.  r  commences.  Now  steel,  having  a  manganese  content 
of  between  2j  and  7  per  cent.,  is  practically  worthless  because 
of  its  brittleness.  With  certain  larger  percentages,  however,  it 
becon  Ugh  and  stiong. 

The  steel  so  formed  combines  both  hardness  and 
toughness  to  a  high  degree. 

I  HE    MANGANESE    RAM.    AND    THE    CARBON    RAIL. 

Where  there  is  great  friction  on  rails  the  mangai 
particles  may  be  somewhat  displaced,  but  they  are 
still  there,  when  the  abrasive  action  would  <  any  off 
particles  of  pure  carbon  steel.  On  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  the  curves  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  on  the  rails  correspondingly  ureat. 
A  Bessemer  rail  was  worn  out  in  only  forty- lour  days' 
e,  having  suffered  a  vertical  reduction  of  the 
amounting  to  078  inch.  A  manganese  steel 
rail,  after    2,291    cl  ice,  or   fifty-two   times  as 

as  the  lSessemer  rail,  had  its  head  reduced 
vertically  about  055  inch.  So  the  manganese  steel, 
though  costing  about  five  dollars  per  linear  foot,  was 
cheaper  than  the  Bessemer  rail  which  cost  about 
039  dollar.  High  carbon  Bessemer  has,  however,  a 
life  about  four  times  that  of  the  low-carbon  variety. 
Manganese  steel  is  also  said  to  be  especially  service- 
able in  the  making  of  safes. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  INDIA  AND  ITS  RULERS. 

By  an  American  Impressionist. 
In  Scrilmcr  for  January  Mr.  Price  Collier,  one  of 
the  most  vivacious,  slapdash  American  journalists, 
who  wrote  an  entertaining  book  on  "  England  and 
the  English  from  an  American  Point  of  View,"  begins 
a  series  of  papers  intended  to  describe  what  England 
is  doing  and  has  done  for  India.  His  first  paper  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  his  impressions  on  his  way  out, 
prefaced  by  a  general  dissertation  as  to  the  need  for 
educating  the  American  people  concerning  the  reality 
of  the  German  peril  and  the  Japanese  peril,  with  Mr. 
Price  Collier's  ideas  on  things  in  general. 

GERMANY    A    "  WOLF    VERY    MUCH    ON    THE    PROWL." 

Mr.  Price  Collier  is  of  the  school  of  Rudyard 
Kipling.  He  is  a  eulogist  of  war  and  a  despiser  of 
peace.  So  great  is  his  contempt  for  those  who  say  a 
word  on  behalf  of  poor  peace  that  he  does  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  as  to  their  views. 
It  is  rather  curious  to  find  him  describing  the  man 
who  first  propounded  the  two-keels-to-one  formula 
as  if  he  were  one  of  those  blind  to  the  realities  of  the 
international  situation.  The  following  extracts  will 
give  the  reader  a  taste  of  Mr.  Collier's  quality  : — 

The  German  peril  and  the  Japanesefperil  are  just  as  much  a 
fact  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  Germany  has  a  territory  smaller 
than  the  State  of  Texas,  and  a  population  of  over  60,000,000, 
and  Germany  can  no  longer  feed  herself.  She  can  feed  herself 
for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  the  year.  What  about 
the  other  one  hundred  and  fifteen  days  ?  That  is  the  German 
peri],  and  that,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  the  Japanese  peril,  and  to 
discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  it  exists  or  not  is  mere  beating 
the  air.  What  childish  nonsense  to  call  this  crying  "Wolf!  " 
It  is  an  insult  to  that  great  Power  not  to  admit  that  it  is  a  very 
fine,  full-grown  wolf— and  just  now  very  much  on  the  prowl. 
That  is  the  fundamental  factor  to  be  remembered. 

There  are  several  hungry  wolves  about  now,  and  one  can 
almost  see  the  hungry  grin  when  they  hear  those  martial  heroes, 
Stead,  and  Carnegie,  and  William  Jennings  Bryan,  telling  the 
sheep  :  "  Oh,  it  is  only  the  old  cry  of  Wolf  !  "  In  spite  of  all 
that  is  preached  by  the  maudlin  provinciality  of  the  day,  even 
by  respectable  men  like  Stead,  recently  engaged  in  the  ghoulish 
pursuit  of  gramophoning  the  dead  for  political  purposes,  or 
Carnegie,  a  fierce,  and  it  is  said  unprincipled,  fighter  for  his  own 
hand  in  other  days,  nothing  is  more  disastrous  to  civilisation 
than  Peace.  War  is  the  essential  condition  of  all  life,  whether 
animal,  vegetable,  individual,  or  national. 

THE    DUTY    OF    AMERICANS. 

Mr.  Collier  has  travelled  extensively  in  all  the 
continents,  and  he  tells  his  fellow-countrymen  that 
the  Washington  dictum  of  "  no  entangling  alliances  "  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  We  cannot  play  the  game  single-handed.  We 
must  have  a  partner  or  partners,  and  we  must  look  on  at  the 
game  of  Eastern  politics  and  policies,  not  only  with  interest, 
but  with  a  keen  desire  to  know  which  partner  to  choose  when 
the  time  of  choosing  comes.  The  inherited  prejudices  and 
quarrels  of  foreign-born,  or  of  parent-foreign-born  Americans, 
must  be  swept  up  in  the  dust-pan  of  provincial  national  house- 
wifery and  thrown  away,  that  America  as  a  whole  may  profit. 

HIS    FEARS    FOR    ENGLAND. 

He  is  full  of  forebodings  as  to  the  decadence  of 
England.  Social  reformers,  Little  Englanders,  trades 
unions,  pacificists  are  too  much  to  the  fore.  Our 
taxation   increases.     Our  debt  is    greater  per  capita 


than  that  of  Germany  or  the  United  States,  and  while 
great  perils  threaten  abroad,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  cracks  jokes  about  a  ^200,000,000 
Budget.  There  is  smoke  arising  in  India  and  Egypt, 
and  without  India  England  would  be  but  as  Holland. 
Nevertheless,  "  as  an  admirer  of  John  Bull,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  good  health  and  good  spirits,  to 
the  cheery,  damn-the-consequences  optimism,  which 
this  situation  illustrates." 

FIRST    IMPRESSIONS    OF    THE    EAST. 

Mr.  Collier  says  that  he  has  had  good  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  East  : — 

It  was  the  unstinted,  and  instructed,  and  experienced  hospi- 
tality of  the  English  in  India  and  China,  and  of  the  Japanese 
in  Japan,  Korea,  and  Manchuria,  that  made  my  visit  profitable 
and  immensely  enjoyable.  Through  them,  and  the  native 
princes  of  India,  I  was  given  a  universal  passport,  and  welcomed 
as  a  chartered  and  privileged  guest,  and  the  burden  of  my  debt 
to  them  for  that  glorious  year  is  beyond  lightening  by  any  poor 
words  of  mine. 

He  is  disgusted  with  the  cuisine  of  the  P.O.  liners, 
and  his  observations  on  this  point  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  attentive  consideration  of  the 
directors. 

The  following  is  the  first  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  has  arrived  : — 

I  begin  to  understand  that  all  of  us  Occidentals  are  pro- 
vincial, that  we  have  over-estimated  our  importance,  our 
influence,  and  the  effect  of  our  impact  upon  the  Orientals. 
We  may  have  conquered  the  Eastern  world,  but,  apparently, 
we  have  changed  it  very  little.  Our  much-vaunted  civilisation 
does  not  impress  them,  as  we  think  it  should.  They  look  upon 
our  civilisation,  apparently,  as  an  attempt  to  make  men  com- 
fortable in  a  life  which  men  ought  not  to  love. 

The  subsequent  papers  of  this  impressionist  artist 
in  words  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest.  One 
thing  is  certain — they  will  not  be  dull  reading. 


Figtitingr  a  Preventable  Disease. 

In  an  article  in  the  MiUgale  Monthly  for  October, 
entitled  "  A  Crusade  Against  Consumption,"  Mr. 
Douglas  Herbert  asserts  that  consumption  is  prevent- 
able, and  that  it  could  be  stamped  out  in  twenty  to 
thirty  years.  At  least  this  is  the  pronouncement 
of  experts,  and  is  the  most  hopeful  message  of 
medical  science  we  have  had  for  a  generation.  In 
these  islands  alone  40,000  people  die  every  year  of 
consumption,  and  we  have  in  our  midst  a  population 
of  250,000  to  300,000  suffering  from  this  disease,  so 
that  the  work  of  eradication  will  be  no  trifling  matter. 
The  tuberculosis  dispensary  which  has  been  intro- 
duced aims  at  building  up  the  strength  of  the  sus- 
pected person,  increasing  his  individual  resistance, 
and  safeguarding  him  from  the  risk  of  further  infec- 
tion. It  is  a  British  institution,  and  it  has  succeeded 
so  well  that  it  is  being  copied  all  over  the  world. 
The  institution  at  Montreal  which  King  Edward 
opened  by  pressing  an  electric  button  at  Chichester 
was  a  copy  of  one  established  in  Edinburgh  by  Dr. 
Philip  in  1887.  A  tuberculosis  dispensary  should 
form  part  of  the  health  department  of  every  large 
urban  area. 
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SENATOR    ELIHU    ROOT. 
l'.\    in  Enemy. 
In  the  January  number  of  the   Cosmopolitan  Mr, 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis  publishes  a  compr  male 

•  a  upon    Mr    I  llihu  Root,  « I 
plotting  in  l»  made  <  Ihief  Justh  e  ol  the  Supreme  <  lourt. 
Mi.  I. i.wis  says  there  is  shrewd  reason  for  thinking 
that   President  Taft   will   nominate   him,  which  onl) 
-  that  Mi.  Lewis's  fears  are  sometimes  unfounded 
Mi.  Lewis's  article  is  remarkable  as  an  instance  of 
the  bitterness  wbich  is  generated  by  friction  b< 
the  people  and  the  trusts  in  America.     Mr.   Runt. 
according    to     Mr.    Lewis,    has    always     been    em 
ployed     by    the     public    enemies  —  the 
trusts.      He  has  been  the  best  of  trust  pilots,  know- 
very  inch    of    the     channel,   and      having 
law-making   politician,  assisted    in    dredging,  w 

pening  it,  he  brought  in  safely  the 
corsair  trusts.  As  senator  he  has  only  a  salary  of 
,{.1,500  a  year;  as  practising  lawyer  he  made 
,{.'75,000  a  year.  Mr.  Root  was  born  in  Oneida 
County,  in  the  town  of  Clinton,  where  his  lather  was 
professor  of  mathematics.  This  was  in  1 845.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  was  school-teacher  in  the  little 
village  of  Rome.  At  twenty-two,  as  a  full-fledged 
lawyer,  he  sat  down  to  practise  at  the  New  York  bar. 
One  of  his  earliest  retainers  came  from  Boss  Tweed, 
with  six  city  lots  as  his  fees,  upon  one  of  which  Mr. 
Lewis  is  told  that  he  lives  today.  From  that  hour 
onward  he  devoted  himself  to  the  law.  Mr.  Lewis 
accuses  him  of  subordinating  everything,  even  his 
friendships,  to  the  making  of  money.  He  joined  the 
Union  League  Club  with  his  thoughts  upon  his  pocket 
and  his  eye  upon  himself.  When  he  was  still  strug- 
gling along  he  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  whom 
Mr.  Lewis  describes  as  first  in  craft,  first  in  greed, 
and  first  in  contempt  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Then 
came  Morgan,  Harriman,  and  the  rest.  His  first 
office  came  from  President  Arthur,  who  made  him 
U.S.  District  Attorney  for  New  York  in  1883.  In 
1889  President  McKinley  made  him  Secretary  for 
War.  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  him  Secretary  of  State  in 
1905.  After  Mr.  Roosevelt  left  he  became  Senator 
for  New  York,  a  post  which  he  now  holds.  No  one 
knows  how  rich  he  is.  His  genius  for  secrecy  makes 
him  like  a  burglar-proof  safe.  "He  was  never  cha 
with  benevolence,  tenderness,  charity,  patriotism,  or 
letting  a  dollar  get  away.  He  has  one  fad — money, 
and  one  ambition — to  get  it.  He  is  trustworthy  to 
the  extent  of  his  own  interest  ;  he  is  honest  while  it 
pays  ;  he  is  a  true  friend  to  himself."  If  he  has  a 
weakness  it  is  a  licking,  purring  pleasure  in  being 
flattered.  Of  the  great  mass  of  humanity  he  knows 
nothing.  The  article,  which  occupies  ten  pages,  is 
illustrated  by  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  portraits  of 
Mr.  Root,  who  is  posed  in  almost  every  conceivable 
attitude.  

In  East  and  West  Mr.  L.   MacDermott  satirically 
draws  a  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  "  the  big  tin  god." 


UNEMPLOYMENT    INSURANCE    IN    GERMANY. 

\l  1      I  1  .11  i     Ri  ibi  1  1  -  1  ontributi     an   ii 
article  to  the   January  number  ol    Scribnet'i    1/ ■■■ 
entitled  "  Experiments  in  Germany  with   ' 

lie  nt  lnsur.nn  e,"  in  which  be  tnu 

and   present  state  ol    German    publii    effort  in  this 
direction. 

He  mentions  that   the    interest  of   the  State  in  the 
to  .1  desire  to  kei  p  <  lermans  in  <  lei 
many,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  the  Im| 

is  to  make  life  at  homi  and  endurable 

as  possible,  so  that  the  workman,  howevei   obscure 

maj  be  his  position,  will  at  1  conscious  of  the 

itul  support  of  the   Fatherland,  which  will  not 

allow  him  to  become  utterly  submerged. 

[nsurano  tii  il  unemployment  is  part  of  the 
business  policy  of  many  large  firms,  who  desire  to 
keep  around  them  a  corps  of  skilled  workers 
in  times  of  depression,  so  that  they  may  at  all  times 
be  able  to  cope  with  demands  made  upon  their  plant 
without  the  constant  need  to  engage  and  train  new 
men.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  firm  of  Heinrich  Lanz, 
111  Mannheim,  has  a  capital  specially  set  >r  the 

maintenance   of  skilled    workmen    during   seasons  of 
slackness. 

At  present  the  further  development  of  the  principle 
is  in  the  hands  of  various  progressive  industrial 
municipalities,  the  principal  of  which  are  Munich, 
Dusseldorf,  Dresden,  Cologne,  Strassburg,  Mayence, 
Lubeck,  Rostock,  Karlsruhe,  Elberfeld,  Magdeburg, 
Cassel,  Altenburg,  Quedlinburg,  Erlangen  and  Wemi- 
gerode.  The  funds  are  usually  raised  by  a  municipal 
appropriation,  assisted  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
the  premiums  of  the  insured  workmen.  In  all  the 
places  mentioned  the  scheme  has  worked  sufficiently 
well  to  justify  its  continuance.  In  some  cases  there 
has  been  difficulty  with  the  trades  unions,  who  thought 
such  insurance  an  interference  with  their  own  par- 
ticular functions,  but  it  has  been  found  in  practice 
that  the  position  of  the  trades  unions  is  actually 
strengthened.  By  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
labour  exchanges  the  operation  is  simplified,  and  no 
serious  objections  have  been  encountered. 

In  Leipzig  the  work  is  carried  on  by  private  means, 
the  Municipality  refusing  to  participate,  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  Socialists  on  behalf  of  the  trade 
unions,  which  pay  out  yearly  in  Germany  about 
5,000,000  marks  on  account  of  intermittent  employ- 
ment. 

Following  a  resolution  of  the  Reichstag  in  190J  the 
Imperial  Bureau  of  Statistics  was  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  a  report  on  insurance  against  unem- 
ployment, which  was  presented  in  1906,  but  which, 
owing  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  municipalities,  is 
already  out  of  date  and  useless.  It  is  believe  1  that 
the  Government  will  take  definite  action  towards 
the  preparation  of  an  Imperial  scheme,  based  on 
the  experience  of  the  municipalities,  as  soon  as 
the  present  demands  on  the  Imperial  finances  havi 
relaxed. 
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A     NEW     ROUTE     TO     NEW     YORK. 

Brest  as  a  Transatlantic  Port. 

In  the  Revue  de  Paris  of  November  ist  an  anony- 
mous writer  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  adaptation  of 
Brest  to  the  purposes  of  a  Transatlantic  port. 

THE    LARGEST    VESSELS    IN    THE    WORLD. 

The  majority  of  passengers  who  annually  embark 
from  Europe  to  New  York  desire  to  make  the  sea 
voyage  as  short  as  possible,  and  they  willingly  pay  a 
rather  higher  price  for  the  quickest  boats,  not  to 
mention  the  vanity  of  being  able  to  boast  of  having 
travelled  by  "  the  fastest  and  finest  ship  in  the  world." 
The  number  of  such  passengers  would  alone  suffice, 
the  writer  says,  to  explain  the  competition  of  the 
German  and  English  Transatlantic  companies  for 
the  record  of  speed.  The  other  passengers,  less 
pressed  for  time,  demand  more  luxurious  arrange- 
ments, similar  to  those  of  large  hotels,  and  to  meet 
this  demand  the  White  Star  Line  Company  has  built 
the  Olympic  with  45,000  tons  register  and  a  speed  of 
only  twenty-one  knots,  against  the  twenty-five  knots 
of  the  Mauretania.  These  were  intended  to  be  the 
largest  vessels  in  the  world. 

OUTDOING   THE    LARGEST. 

Meanwhile  the  Hamburg-America  Line  is  building 
a  huge  vessel  with  50,000  tons  register  and  a  speed 
of  twenty-two  knots,  and  more  recently  the  Cunard 
Company  has  given  out  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  a  liner  equal  in  size  to  the  projected  German  vessel, 
but  with  a  speed  of  twenty-three  knots.  It  will  be  longer 
and  narrower,  but  will  have  the  same  tonnage.  So 
that  no  matter  whether  the  clientele  consists  of  people 
who  require  the  greatest  possible  speed  or  not,  the 
navigation  companies  now  find  themselves  obliged 
to  construct  larger  and  larger  boats,  which  means 
that  there  must  be  more  ports  able  to  accommodate 
them. 

FRANCE  LAGGING  BEHIND. 

From  1890  onwards  dredging  operations  at  New 
York  have  been  carried  out  at  different  times,  and 
boats  of  the  largest  dimensions  can  now  easily  enter 
the  harbour.  But  the  Transatlantic  ports  of  France  do 
not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  present-day  requirements. 
While  England  and  Germany  have  done  a  great  deal, 
France  has  lagged  far  behind.  The  fleet  of  the 
French  General  Transatlantic  Company  cannot  be 
compared  for  speed  with  its  English  and  German 
rivals.  Much  might  be  done  to  insure  quicker  service 
between  Cherbourg  and  New  York.  Moreover, 
Cherbourg  is  sixty  miles  nearer  than  Havre. 

EMBARKATION    AT    BREST. 

What  France  needs  is  a  port  able  to  accommodate 
the  large  boats  of  to-day  and  the  larger  boats  of 
to-morrow,  and  a  port  to  which  access  is  easily 
possible  at  all  times.  Brest  is  the  only  port  which 
satisfies  those  conditions.      From  Brest  to  New  York 


it  is  also  a  shorter  sea  distance  than  from  Fishguard 
to  New  York.     The  distances  are  given  thus  : — 

Distance  to  New  York. 

Brest         •   2,950  miles. 

Fishguard  2,980      ,, 

Holyhead 3,030      „ 

Cherbourg  3,090      ,, 

Southampton        ...  ...  ...  ...     3,110      ,, 

Liverpool 3,130      „ 

Havre       3>I5°      „ 

All  that  is  necessary  to  make  Brest  a  fine  Trans- 
atlantic port  is  some  dredging  operations,  which 
would  not  be  very  costly.  The  Paris  to  Brest  railway 
already  exists,  and  only  a  very  short  extension  would 
be  required.  At  present  the  journey  from  Paris  takes 
ten  hours,  but  with  fewer  stops  it  could  be  reduced  to 
eight.  With  such  an  accelerated  railway  journey  not 
only  passengers  from  France  to  New  York,  but  those 
from  Central  Europe,  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
service.  There  is  only  one  objection  which  might 
be  made — that  the  landing  is  reputed  dangerous  by 
sailors  owing  to  the  number  of  islets  and  banks  to 
contend  with.  In  normal  circumstances  entrance  to 
the  harbour  does  not  seem  to  present  any  serious 
difficulty,  and  in  times  of  fog  and  mist  the  writer 
thinks  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  devise  some  system 
by  which  entrance  to  the  harbour  could  be  accom- 
plished without  running  too  great  risks. 


LUTHER  ADVISING  CONCUBINAGE. 

The  English  Historical  Review  for  October  con- 
tains an  interesting  study  by  Mr.  Preserved  Smith  of 
the  relations  between  Luther  and  Henry  VIII.  It 
reminds  the  reader  that  after  the  violent  theological 
passage  of  arms  .which  secured  for  Henry  from  the 
Pope  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Luther 
replied  fiercely,  but  later  drew  up  a  humble  letter  of 
apology,  in  which  he  said,  "  If  Your  Serene  Majesty 
wishes  me  to  recant  publicly,  and  write  in  honour  of 
Your  Majesty,  I  shall  do  so  most  willingly."  Henry 
went  far  to  endeavour  to  secure  Luther's  approval  of 
the  divorce  of  Katherine.  Luther,  to  his  honour, 
resolutely  denied  the  legitimacy  of  dissolving  the 
marriage.  He  said,  "  Even  if  the  King  sinned  in 
marrying  his  brother's  widow,  it  would  be  a  much 
more  atrocious  sin  cruelly  to  put  her  away  now. 
Rather  let  him  take  another  Queen,  following  the 
example  of  the  patriarchs,  who  had  many  wives,  even 
before  the  law  of  Moses  sanctioned  the  practice.  But 
let  him  not  thrust  his  present  spouse  from  her  Royal 
position.  I  pray  with  all  my  heart  that  Christ  may 
prevent  this  divorce."  Again  he  says,  "  I  advised 
the  King  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  take  a 
concubine  than  to  ruin  his  kingdom." 

Whether  or  no  England  is  still  a  Protestant  country, 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  present  Divorce  Com- 
mission would  never  give  a  moment's  consideration 
to  this  extraordinary  proposal  of  Dr.  Martin.  Even 
if  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  marriage  is  not  by  any 
means  identical  with  the  law  of  the  land,  England  is 
infinitely  removed  from  Lutheran  concubinage. 


Leading  Articles   in   the    Reviews. 
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MECHANICAL  COTTON-PICKER. 
"I  am  convinced  the  machine  must  and  will  rank 
n  the  future  with  such  inventions  as  the  gin,  the 
sewing  machine,  01  thi  drawing  and  spinning  frame." 
Siii-li  is  the,  verdict  pronounced  by  Mill.  E.Walmsley, 
r\  President  ol  the  New  England  Spinriei 
tion,  on  tin-  mechanical  cotton-picker  which  has  bei  n 
invented  by  Mr.  Angus  Campbell,  a  Scotch  Chicagoan. 
The  invention  is  described  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Page  in  the 
American  World's  Work  for  December. 

I  111     IN\  I  N  I  l\  I     PR(  Id  SS. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  patient   and  stubborn 
toil  by  Mr.  (   impbell  : — 

Ilr  experimented  with  every  kind  "i  a  finger,  from 

one  .in  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  in  one  a  fourth  tin-  si/*-.  He 
put  bog  bristles  on  some  and  wire  bristles  on  others.     Finally 

finger  with  slightly  indented  teeth  th 
be  turned  on  a  polished  mahoganj  table  without  scratching  it, 

but  that  will  take  hold  of  .my  cotton-fibre  that  it  touches.  Mi. 
Campbell  progressed  from  a  horizontal  cylinder  to  two  upright 
cylinders  in  which  the  fingers  wen-   fixed,  then   to  cylinders  in 

which  the  lingers  turned  as  well  as  the  cylinders.  lie  experi- 
mented with  bevel-gear  drives  and  spiral  drives,  with  different 
speeds  for  the  fingers  and  cylinders,  and  with  many  devices  for 
Stripping  the  cotton  from  the  fingers  after  the  fingers  had  taken 
it  from  the  plant. 

THE   RESULT. 

The  gasolene  engine  came  in  time  tc  save  his 
earlier  inventive  efforts.  The  present  outcome  is 
thus  described  : — 

It  is  a  small  gasolene  traction-engine,  with  two  picking 
attachments  swung  under  it,  and  n  pair  of  canvas  hags  hung  out 
behind.  It  travels  through  the  field  about  as  fast  as  a  man 
walks,  taking  the  cotton  plant  between  the  wheels,  where  it  is 
picked  over  by  almost  countless  revolving  steel  fingers  which 
catch  the  lint  but  leave  the  plant  uninjured,  so  that  the  later 
bolls  may  mature.  To  leave  the  unripe  bolls  has  been  tin-  gn  al 
difficulty  in  making  a  mechanical  cotton-picker. 

A  cotton-picking  machine  to  be  commercially  successful  must 
be  able  to  pick  the  open  bolls  without  injury  to  the  unopened 
bolls  and  blooms,  or  to  the  foliage  and  the  plant  itself.  It  must 
do  this  faster  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  can  be  done  by  hand,  and 
it  must  be  able  automatically  and  mechanically  to  discriminate 
between  the  ripe  and  unripe  bolls. 

A    COMMERCIAL    SUCCESS. 

Campbell's  machine  meets  all  these  requirements. 
It  is  nut  merely  a  mechanical,  it  is  a  commercial 
success.  Five  mechanical  cotton-pickers  will  do  the 
work  of  five  hundred  negroes.  It  costs  seventy-five 
dollars  to  go  over  a  hundred-acre  farm  once  with  a 
machine,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  pick 
the  hundred  acres  over  twice,  which  it  could  do  in 
twenty-five  days.  Done  by  hand,  the  work  would 
cost  between  five  and  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  it 
would  take  twelve  hands  more  than  twenty-five  days 
to  complete  the  task.  The  mechanical  cotton-picker 
is  arranged  so  that  the  machine  can  be  taken  off  and 
a  plough,  planter,  harrow,  or  any  other  farm  imple- 
ment can  be  hitched  to  the  twenty-nine  horse-powei 
tractor. 

This  machine  is  expected  to  remove  the  restrictions 
on  the  Southern  cotton  crop  due  to  the  lack  of  labour. 
It  is  also  expected  to  put  so  much  money  into  the 
fanner's  pocket  /is  to  destroy  the  tenant  system. 


UNCLE   SAM'S    PRINTING   OFFICE. 
Tin    Bulletin  oj  /'"■  Pan-American  Union  conte 
i  ounl  ol  the  i  fnited  Sts  Prinl 

iflSce.     The  first  Government  printing  o 
established  in  1.H60.     The  present  one  is  said  t 

tin    largest  printing  plant  in  the  world  : — 

Phi  building  is  175  b]  40S  feet,  is  seven  itorii  -  high,  exi  lusivi 

.in.!   loft,  and  ha  ■ 

ol  over  six  acres,  the  total  Hour  space,  including   ihi 
mini,    being   not    less    than    eight     acres        I  In-    building    is 

I  le  "i  an  hitet  ture,  and  while  pos 
artistic  merit,  it  was  with  a  view  to 

possible  utility.      It   is  rectangular  in  form,  with  an  inner  court 
30  feet  wide  and   107  feel  long       [Tie  power  bouse,   which  is 
1  al  tin-  north-west  corner,  completi     the  rectangle.     It 
uly  tin  proof  as  any  building  can  be  made.   There  is  an 
1  ite  treatment  of  the  main  entrance  with  mosaic  floors, 
taircases, 
numerous  wide  staircases,  wbii  iributed  in  such  a  way 

the  egress  of  the  en  case  of  a  ] 

whether  from  fire  or  other  causes,  making  fir.    i  (neces- 

sary. The  basement  is  used  for  the  storage  of  the  immense 
?inantities  of  paper  required  for  the  needs  of  the  office,  from 
orlj  to  sixty  tons  being  used  each  working  day.  There  is  here 
also  a  large  plan-  vault  with  a  storage  i  apai  ity  of  approximately 
two  million  electrotype  plates.  Electricity  drives  six  hundred 
motors  attached  to  as  many  machines,  li-hts  the  building, 
heats  workmen's  tools,  melts  binder's  glue  and  operator-  mi  tal, 
rings  the  bells  that  assemble  and  dismiss  the  forces.  regUti 
time  of  receipt  and  dispatch  of  copy,  runs  the  elevators,  pro- 
vides the  energy  for  mailing  machines  and  computing  devices, 
and  supplies  the  power  for  the  transmission  of  copy  and  proOl 
through  pneumatic  tubes. 

The  working  force  is  found  to  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  almost  four  thousand  employes.  The  skilled 
workmen  are,  with  few  exceptions,  members  of  the 
unions  of  their  crafts.  The  expenditure  for  one 
year  amounted  to  very  nearly  six  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars.  The  cost  of  the  machinery  in  use  is 
over  two  million  dollars.  Among  the  huge  works 
turned  out  from  this  office  is  mentioned  the  case  of 
the  United  States  versus  the  Standard  Oil  Companx, 
comprising  twenty-one  volumes,  or  more  than  twelve 
thousand  octavo  pages.  The  smartest  piece  of  xvork 
mentioned  is  as  follows  : — 

"  A  few  days  since.''  ial  of  the  institution,  "there 

'.  read,  corrected,  revised,  imposed,  printed,  bound,  and 
oard  a  vessel  at  New  York  City  about  to  sail  for 
Europe,  to  be  used  before  The  Hague  Tribunal,  a  book  of 
47;  pages,  all  in  the  French  language,  the  copy  lor  win. 
received  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  just  forty-eight 
hours  before  the  completed  book  was  placed  on  the  steamer. 
The  volume  was  of  a  confidential  nature,  its  contents  to  be 
used  between  this  country  and  Brazil." 

The  postcard  branch  can  turn  out  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  millions  of  cards  each  month. 


How  a  farmer's  church  may  be  run  so  as  to  benefit 
the  whole  community  is  described  by  Matthew 
McNutt  in  the  American  World's  Work.  By  train- 
ing people  in  music,  developing  orators  anil  athletes. 
starting  "  Bible  classes-  -with  heaps  of  fun,"  and 
making  the  Church  a  social  centre,  the  writer  has 
created  a  new  community-spirit,  and  as  a  result — 
land  values  are  going  up  ! 
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OUR    FEATHERED    COLONIAL    SUBJECTS. 

A  Plea  for  Their  Preservation. 
Mr.  James  Buckland  read  a  paper  at  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  on  December  20th,  which  has  been 
reported  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute.  It  well 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  rulers  and  adminis- 
trators of  our  Empire.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Birds  of 
Our  Colonies  and  Their  Protection."  I  published 
the  other  month  a  summary  of  a  remarkable  paper 
contributed  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Downham  to  the  National 
Review  on  the  same  subject,  the  gist  of  which  was 
that  the  feather  trade  had  tended  to  preserve,  rather 
than  to  exterminate,  plumage  birds.  This  may  be 
true  concerning  a  few  birds,  but  the  other  side  of  the 
question  is  very  forcibly  presented  by  Mr.  Buckland. 
He  maintains  that  the  more  rare  and  beautiful  birds 
of  our  Colonies  are  being  exterminated  in  the  interests 
of  the  London  milliners. 

SOME   DOOMED    BIRDS. 

The  lyre-bird  of  Australia  is  now  almost  extinct. 
A  few  years  ago  four  hundred  birds  were  killed  in 
one  district  alone  in  a  single  season  to  supply  the 
plumage  market.  Last  year  only  fifty-two  tails  were 
catalogued  in  the  London  feather  sales.  The  egrets 
of  Australia  are  being  exterminated  at  such  a  rate 
that  their  best  plumes  now  fetch  _^8  per  ounce  in 
London.  Mr.  Buckland  mentions  that  the  egret 
feathers  are  obtained  by  slaughtering  the  parent  birds 
at  the  time  when  they  are  hatching  their  young. 
The  emu  has  already  been  exterminated  in  Tas- 
mania, Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  but  it  still 
lingers  on  in  some  places,  and  last  year  1,019 
emu  skins  were  sold  in  London  at  17s.  6d.  each. 
The  bower-bird,  which  is  famous  for  the  artistic 
manner  in  which  it  decorates  its  nest,  has  been  so 
killed  out  that  last  year  only  twenty-one  could  be  had 
in  all  London.  They  realised  is.  7d.  per  skin.  Birds 
of  Paradise  are  also  being  killed  out.  Passing  on  to 
India,  Mr.  Buckland  complains  bitterly  that  the 
importation  of  plumage  continues,  although,  he 
admits,  it  is  smuggled  out  in  bales  of  cow's  hair. 
From  the  Impeyan  pheasant  of  India  to  the  humming 
bird  of  Mexico  the  same  fate  is  overtaking  all.  At 
the  feather  sales  in  London  1,600  green  humming 
birds  were  sold  for  one-sixteenth  of  a  penny  each. 
The  flamingoes  of  the  Bahama  Islands  are  suffering 
the  same  fate.  The  albatross  of  the  Pacific  is  being 
hunted  down,  one  single  schooner  having  collected 
the  skins  and  feathers  of  300,000  birds. 

AN    IMPERIAL    QUESTION. 

Mr.  Buckland  makes  a  passionate  appeal  to  the 
Imperial  authorities  to  co-operate  with  the  Colonial 
authorities  in  order  to  save  the  Colonial  birds  irom 
extermination.  He  repeats  the  argument  for  the 
necessity  to  preserve  birds  if  we  are  not  to  be  eaten 
up  by  insects.  Without  the  locust  bird  in  South 
Africa  the  crops  would  perish,  while  in  Australia  the 
straw-necked  ibis  protects  the  crops  against  the  devas- 


tation of  plagues  of  grassnoppers.  A  flock  of  two 
hundred  thousand  ibises  will  consume  twenty-five 
tons  of  grasshoppers  in  a  single  day.  In  the  island  of 
Bourbon  the  Government  put  a  price  on  the  heads 
of  the  martins,  with  the  result  that  they  were  so  eaten 
up  by  flies  that  they  had  to  import  martins  to  save 
them  from  the  plague.  Mr.  Buckland  is  quite  sure 
that  it  is  no  use  to  treat  with  the  feather  trade.  It 
will  continue  to  smuggle  feathers  out  of  the  Colonies 
as  long  as  there  are  any  left  to  smuggle.  The  trade 
insists  that  the  Indian  Government  shall  repeal  its 
interdict  upon  the  export  of  plumage ;  and  when 
people  make  such  demands  as  that  they  are,  of 
course,  beyond  all  argument.  Mr.  Buckland  argues 
that  the  sale  of  plumes  should  be  made  illegal 
throughout  the  whole  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Downham  has  extended  his  case  for  the 
defence  of  the  feather  trade  and  published  it  as  a 
private  and  confidential  document  for  the  members 
of  the  Colonial  Conference  onlv 


HOW  THE  AFRICAN  IS  BEING  CIVILISED. 
Rarely  has  there  been  a  more  vivid  glimpse  given 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  our  mines  in  South  Africa 
are  assimilating  the  native  to,  at  any  rate,  an  outward 
semblance  of  European  civilisation  than  appears  in 
Miss  Margaret  Woods'  "  Pastels  under  the  Southern 
Cross "  in  Ccirnliill  for  December.  She  sees  pour 
along  the  wide  dusty  street  of  Bulawayo  a  sudden 
miscellaneous  herd  of  savages  almost  startling  : — 

They  are  collected  from  all  parts  of  Rhodesia,  from  Portu- 
guese territory,  even  from  Nyassaland.  Dressed  in  anything 
and  everything — a  primitive  blanket,  a  Norfolk  jacket  ami  a 
loin-cloth,  or  a  sketchy  pair  of  trousers  and  a  tattered  shirt — 
they  come  pell-mell,  grinning  and  chattering,  some  like  young 
colts  bounding  into  the  air  as  they  go.  These  happy  fellows 
are  probably  rejoicing  because  they  are  being  sent  to  some  mine 
where  certain  of  their  friends  and  relations  are  already  working. 

At  another  railway-station  I  once  saw  a  group  of  black  men 
who  had  completed  their  term  of  service  and  were  on  their  way 
home.  They  were  serious,  dignified,  conscious  of  clean  and 
complete  costumes,  consisting  of  shirts  and  trousers  and  a  hard 
straw  hat.  Each  had  his  neat  bundle  and  his  gaily-painted 
wooden  box. 

My  companion  was  once  an  appreciative  witness  of  the 
homecoming  of  such  a  miner  at  a  wayside  station.  A  party  01 
relations  and  friends  had  come  from  the  kraal  to  meet  thi 
returning  one,  all  innocent  in  their  nakedness  and  rags.  Tire 
plutocrat  surveyed  them  with  a  scandalised  eye  ;  coldly  he 
waved  away,  their  salutations  and  endearments,  obviously  too 
shocked  and  pained  to  appreciate  them.  Then  he  withdrew 
from  the  platform  to  the  foot  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and, 
opening  his  bundles,  beckoned  his  bewildered  friends  to 
approach.  In  a  few  minutes,  before  the  eyes  of  the  passengers 
in  the  train,  he  had  clothed  his  whole  party  with  decency,  and 
surely,  in  their  eyes,  with  splendour.  Then,  and  only  then, 
did  he  condescend  to  return  their  greetings  ;  and,  exceeding 
joyful,  all  marched  oft'  together  in  the  direction  of  their  kraal. 


A  thrilling  account  of  a  railroad  fight  for  an 
Empire,  the  struggle  lying  between  the  Haniman 
system  and  the  Hill  system  for  the  opening  up  of  a 
vast  region  in  Oregon,  is  given  in  the  American 
World's  Work  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Howard. 


Leading   Articles   in    i  m.    Reviews 
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HOW    HUTEL-KEEPERS    ARE   TRAINED. 

The  Complbti    Hotel-Keei 

In  the  Practical  Teacher  for  January   Mr,   Julian 

Grande,  in  an  article  on  "  S  I  n  ni  [i   I  [oti  I 

i  s,"  tou<  hes  apon  the  oftt  n  rai    d  question  why 

i  the  largest  English  hob 
ners,  and   also  whj    so   many  waiters   in 
countrj  are  foreigners  : — 

The 

found  in  the   u  boi  \%  ■  k'\  .tin  <  in   Sw  ilzi  rland 
training  of  those  who  wish  to  1                 itel-keepers,     From  the 
.  hit-'                              \  n  foi  pupil .  el!   iui  li     i 
training  may  be  inferred  whi                 ;i  hotel-keepers  in  the 
World— as  the  Swiss  admitted!}  are— think  neci  aspir- 
ants in  their  calling.     The  S«                  u    nl   in 

.i-  some  English  pi    ,  n  to  do,  thai  anybody  ■ 

[ndi  ed,    thi  i    li  cl     U] hotel  ki  -  pin  ■    is  a   distim  i 

calling,  requiring  fullj  as  long  a  training  and  as  n 
aptitudes  as  the  medical,  legal,  or  any  other  profes 

The  reason  for  the  English  not  being  clever  hotel- 
keepers  is  ascribed  by  the  Swiss  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  take  hotel-keeping  seriously  enough — 
do  not  realise,  in  fact,  how  much  knowledge  and 
experience  is  required  before  anyone  can  successfully 
manage  a  large  hotel.  The  writer  says  that  "  a  sur- 
prising number  of  the  best  and  most  successful  hotels 
in  Switzerland  are  managed,  and  sometimes  also 
owned,  by  ex-waiters."  All  Swiss  hotel-keepers,  of 
course,  have  not  risen  "  from  the  kitchen,"  but, 
generally  speaking,  all  Swiss  hotel  schools  act  upon 
the  principle  that  whoever  wishes  to  manage  an  hotel 
ssfully  must  have  actual  personal  knowledge  of 
every  department  of  hotel  work. 

Most  English  people,  as  Mr.  Grande  says,  think  of 
an  hotel-keeper  or  manager  as  a  smiling,  somewhat 
pompous  individual  in  a  frock-coat,  with  apparently 
nothing  particular  to  do  except  to  welcome  coming 
and  speed  parting  guests.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  fact.  One  of  the  faults  of  the  English  hotel 
manager  is  that  he  wishes  to  get  into  the  frock-coat 
at  once,  without  the  preliminary  stages.  Three  yens, 
ding  to  the  writer,  is  not  too  long  a  time  to 
1  learning  to  master  the  "kitchen  department" 
of  a  hotel  alone. 

The  first  Swiss  hotel  school  was  opened  in  1S93, 
at  Lausanne,  where  it  still  exists.  It  is  the  institution 
belonging  to  the  Swiss  Hotel-keepers'  Association, 
and  preference  is  therefore  naturally  given  to  sons 
of  the  members  of  that  association,  and,  of  course,  to 
Swiss  citizens.  Foreigners  do  not  seem  to  be  much 
encouraged.  The  Ices  charged  are  extremely  low — 
^4  1 6s.  a  month  for  Swiss  citizens,  and  even,  should 
they  be  poor,  as  little  as  £2  8s.  a  month.  The 
school  is  managed  by  a  resident  principal,  who  must 
be  married,  his  wife  being  supposed  to  act  as  matron. 
There  are  resident  masters  and  visiting  professors,  in 
particular  for  foreign  languages,  prominent  among 
which  is,  of  course,  English  ;  and  there  are  besides  a 
certain  number  of  voluntary  teachers,  hotel-keepers, 
who  give  practical  teaching  in  certain  branches  of 
hotel   work.     The  subjects  considered   necessary  tor 


an    intending    hotel-1  ic    very    in 1  ,    and 

include    foul     modern  ,    geography,    Swiss 

y,  "<  ivii    instruction,"  hot,  I  boo!  [,  and 

book  keeping  by  double  entry,  the  an  oi  buying 
visions,  and   even  it,   good    manners,  and 

dancing  :  — 

\  \,iv  Interesting  ami  very  important  part  of  the  com 
study  1  the  "  km hen."     I  he   '"■!•  nts  .  .  ■  an 

fully  taught  how  hotel  kitchei  ted  up;  all  aboul 

he  kitchen  1  1 
olel  ;  and  all  abi  .  store-room  . 

iiir  variou     kit  1  —how  the 

animals  an-  ■  ut  up,  and  the  nan 

Similarly,  they  learn  all  aboir 

Hie    .    .    .    ami    all    alio    I  I    salt- 

1    kind,   and    how   it   is 
11  1  ved. 

(  Hher  things  which  hotel  pupils  must  master  are 
how  to  order  provisions  and  meat,  how  to  draw  up 
menus  of  every  kind  and  every  price  ;  how  to  lay  and 
d<  •  orate  tables  ;  how  to  clean  knives  and  silver,  and 
how  to  wash  china  and  glass,  and,  of  course,  how  to 
wait  at  tabic 

M.    BRIAND'S   POLITICAL'  DEBUT. 
How  He  Suggested  a  Universal  Strike. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  the  mid-December 
number  of  the  NouHielle  Revue,  M.  Alexandre  Zevaes 
publishes  an  interesting  account  of  the  political  dtbut 
of  M.  Aristide  Briand. 

It  was  at  a  Labour  Congress  at  Marseilles,  in  1892, 
that  M.  Briand  made  his  first  appearance  in  political 
life.  .  No  report  of  the  speech  he  made  on  this  occa- 
sion has  ever  been  published,  but  the  writer  of  the 
article,  who  was  present,  now  makes  public  what  M. 
Briand  said.     In  substance  it  was  as  follows  : — 

Up  to  the  present  the  Socialists,  by  way  of  preparing  fur  the 
advent  of  a  democratic  regime,  based  on  economic  equality, 
have  suggested  only  two  methods — a  revolution  and  universal 
suffrage.  Some  prefer  the  former,  and  some  the  other  method. 
ISui  who  could  seriously  think  of  a  revolution  to-day  ?  An 
insurrection  would  be  doomed  to  failure.  In  our  great  cities 
barricades  are  impossible.  War  in  the  streets  belongs  to  another 
1  ;i  Universal  suffrage  has  already  had  some  results  ;  but  how 
poor  they  are  in  face  of  what  is  to  be  attained  !  Moreover,  the 
numerical  insufficiency  of  the  Socialist  Party  makes  its  electoral 
action  insufficient.  How  many  Departments  are  there  with  no 
propagandist  01  our  doctrines  !  1  low  many  constituencies  without 
even  candidates  ! 

THE  NEW  TACTICS. 

Insurrection  being  abandoned,  would  it  not  be  possible, 
while  still  continuing  universal  suffrage  and  the  education  of  the 
electorate,  to  suggest  another  method  the  use  of  which  would 
depend  on  the  workers  and  which  would  be  peaceful  and  legal? 
Partial  strikes  have  already  been  tried,  but  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  useless,      Whj  iM  not  a  more  general 

suspension  of  work  be  tried  1  These  tactics  would  have  the 
advantage  of  being  legal.  The  Code  permits  strikes  and  assigns 
no  limits  to  them.  By  a  general  strike  the  proletariate  would 
show  its  power  as  the  creator  of  wealth,  and  would  easily  get 
those  reforms  which  the  pulli  i     >ave  hitherto  grudgingly 

granted.      At    presi  ftl,\\    is    not  a  matter  of  do  ; 

on  a  general  strike,  but  simply  that  of  accepting  the  principle 
andofaskin  i list  International  to  study  the  question, 
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"  RACING  VATICINATORS." 
Fr\'s  for  January  has  a  paper  on  the  fancies  of 
sporting  prophets.  The  writer  mentions  the  care  with 
which  the  training  of  the  horses  used  to  be  kept  from 
public  observation.  Yet,  with  all  precautions,  even 
Lord  George  Bentinck  was  once  most  disagreeably  out- 
manoeuvred by  a  scout.  He  had  a  three-year-old 
filly  in  training  at  Goodwood  for  one  of  the  leading 
races.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to  secure  the  secrecy 
of  the  trial.  So  fine  was  the  performance  of  the  horse 
that  the  winning  of  the  race  was  regarded  as  a  "  dead 
cert."  Yet  it  was  so  unknown  that  it  stood  as  low  in 
the  betting  scale  as  50  to  1.  Lord  George  accord- 
ingly rode  into  Chichester  that  day  with  fond  dreams 
of  realising  a  fortune. 

THE    TOUT   DISGUISED. 

The  local  bookmakers  startled  him  by  announcing 
that  the  odds  were  now  only  3  to  1.  How  had  the 
secret  leaked  out  ?  : — 

His  heart  jumped  as  lie  recalled  the  fact  that  close  t"  tin- 
trial  ground  there  was  an  old  woman  innocently  picking  mush- 
rooms. She  was  deaf,  too.  Had  he  not  to  shout  to  her  his 
warning  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  as  she  might  be  ridden  over  by 
the  horses?  This  was  the  tout,  then,  this  decrepit  and  bothered 
female  10  whom  in  pity  he  had  flung  half  a  crown  !  But  she 
cost  him  a  bit  more — jfS.ooo,  no  less,  in  bels,  that  he  would 
otherwise  have  pocketed,  for  the  horse  won  easily  ! 

"fancies"  now,  not  "prophecies.'' 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  prophets  are  some- 
what ashamed  of  their  title  : — 

To  give  them  their  due,  the  writers  who  analyse  the  form  of 
horses  and  draw  conclusions  for  the  reputable  journals,  at  least, 
do  not  pose  as  "  prophets,"  and  rarely,  if  ever,  assume  airs  o. 
infallibility.  Id  fact,  most  of  them  have  given  up  calling  them 
selves  prophets.  They  prefer  to  be  known  as  "  racing  vaccina- 
tors," which,  however,  comes  to  the  same  thing,  for  to  vatici- 
nate means,  of  course,  to  foretell.  But  all  that  they  do — using 
their  favourite  word — is  to  "fancy.''  Even  their  "fancies" 
are  modestly  advanced,  with  many  qualifications  and  reserva- 
tions. "Some  of  the  following  may  win,"  and  "My  selections 
are  so-and-so,"  and  "  I  like  the  chances  of  the  following,"  are 
favourite  phrases.  For  "prophets,"  these  gentlemen  are 
remarkably  cool,  wary,  and  circumspect.  They  give  the  reasons 
for  their  selections — based,  it  is  evident,  on  experience  and 
constant  observation — and  let  their  readers  accept  their  selec- 
tions for  what  they  are  worth. 

A  compositor's  FLUKE. 

How  prophecies  sometimes  are  manufactured 
appears  from  the  following  story  : — 

On  the  eve  of  one  of  the  great  races  a  sporting  journalist 
wrote  his  usual  introductory  article,  and  sent  it  to  the  printer, 
lie  was  to  call  at  the  office  later,  when,  in  the  light  of  informa- 
tion fresh  from  the  course,  he  was  to  fill  in  the  blanks  left  at 
the  end  of  his  article  for  the  display  of  his  selections.  How  ever, 
he  did  not  return  to  the  office,  and  it  was  only  when  the  news- 
paper was  going  to  press  that  the  overseer  of  the  composing-room 
discovered  the  awful  1  iatus  in  the  racing  "  special."  What  was 
he  to  do  ?  He  knew  little  about  racing,  and  nothing  whatever 
about  form.  So  he  looked  over  the  names  of  the  probable 
starters  in  the  races  and  selected  two  at  random.  They  were 
two  rank  outsiders ;  but  they  won  1  The  prophet  obtained 
fame  for  predictions  he  had  not  made,  which  covered  a  multi- 
tude of  failures  for  which  he  was  responsible. 


THE  EPIC  OF  HODGE. 
By  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett. 

In  the  E»gHsh  Review  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  pub- 
lishes a  characteristic  plea  for  the  writing  of  what  he 
calls  "The  Epic  of  Hodge."  "This  is  a  history 
which  has  still  to  be  written,  a  history  of  the  English 
— a  history  of  some  forty  millions  of  folk."  The 
following  passages  indicate  Mr.  Hewlett's  conception 
of  what  that  history  should  be  : — 

Kings  and  archbishops,  lords  chancellor,  soldiers,  poets, 
merchants,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  will  come  and  go  ;  but 
Hodge  of  Hogs  Corner  will  never  be  out  of  the  scene.  He  will 
loom,  impend,  bide  his  time  :  in  that  enormous  patience  of  his 
will  the  drama  consist.  To  trace  him  from  where  we  find  him 
in  the  beginning,  as  bondman  hobbled  to  the  soil,  to  where  he 
is  now,  a  free  elector  in  a  free  commonwealth  ;  to  indicate 
where,  with  moral  certainty,  he  is  soon  to  be,  by  virtue  of 
majority-rule,  throned  at  Westminster,  holder  of  the  sceptre  of 
England,  will  be  the  real  matter  of  this  book. 

The  things  which  did,  indeed,  affect  Hodge,  and  remain  in 
liis  bones  to  this  hour,  were  systems  or  notions  rather  than  per- 
sons :  feudalism,  tenant-right,  Lollardry,  Jack  Cadery,  YVycliffe's 
Bible,  Latimer's  preaching,  Wesley's  and  YVhitefield's.  Tom 
l'.iine  meant  more  for  him  than  Napoleon,  Cobbett  than  Lord 
Castlereagh,  not  as  being  more,  but  as  signifying  more.  Music 
touched  him  always,  soldiering  never  ;  the  land  always,  but  not 
England  in  particular.  He  never  was  a  Whig,  never  a  Tory. 
John  Bull  is  the  English  yeoman,  but  Hodge  is  the  aicriplus 
gleba.  He  is  essentially  the  man  of  the  soil,  a  kind  of  slone- 
crop,  not  the  man  upon  the  soil,  who  may  have  been  put  there 
by  the  market-gardener.  Changeless  he  is,  and  his  England, 
whose  incarnation  he  is,  is  still  uncharged. 

There  he  was  then  ;  there  (God  bless  him  !)  he  is  now. 
What  are  kings  to  Hodge  ?  Norman,  Angevin,  Welshman, 
Scotchman,  German  :  all  our  kings  have  been  foreigners  since 
Hastings,  and  most  of  their  satraps  too.  Percys,  Biy »l-. 
Longuevilles,  Talbots,  Nevills,  Tiptofts ;  Bentincks,  Temples, 
Grenvilles,  Russells  and  the  rest  of  them,  aliens  all.  Perhaps, 
since  such  government  had  to  be,  it  was  better  that  they  were 
imported  from  outside.  Hodge  of  Hogs  Corner  has  outlived 
them,  and  lives  yet.  "  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shall 
endure  ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment  :  as  a 
vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed. 
But  thou  art  the  same  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end.  The 
children  of  thy  servants  shall  continue  ;  and  their  seed  shall  be 
established  before  thee." 


THE  LAND  OF  BEELZEBUB. 

"  I  have  had  a  pretty  wide  experience  of  the 
Hosts  of  Beelzebub,  the  Lord  of  Flies,  and  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  one  of  his  foremost  recruiting  grounds 
is  Labrador."  So  says  Mr.  Hesketh  Prichard  in  his 
contribution  to  Fry's,  entitled  "  Across  Unknown 
Labrador."  As  some  faint  indication  of  the  numbers 
of  the  flies,  he  mentions  one  fact : — 

While  we  were  sitting  face  to  wind  I  noticed  a  swarm  of  flies 
on  Hardy's  back  and  struck  at  it  with  my  open  hand — the 
resulting  bag,  carefully  counted,  was  over  seventy  dead — all 
mosquitoes,  and  I  sorrow  to  think  of  the  many  that  escaped. 

These  hordes  of  mosquitoes,  together  with  blackfhes,  or 
sandflies,  and  their  larger  relatives,  the  botflies,  rise  up  in 
summer-time  from  the  moss-grown  face  of  Labrador  and  repel 
invasion. 

One  associates  such  a  plague  of  flies  rather  with 
tropical  than  northern  regions. 


I.I   \imm.      VRTICl  i  S     IN    THE    ReVII 
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TOLSTOY    AND   TOLSTOYISM. 
Mk.   F.  Gribblb,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  draws 
a   parallel    between    Tolstoy   and    Rousseau.      Mr. 

dribble  says  : — 

Rousseau  was  tin  her  whose  influeno   I 

(rent,  and  a  I 

repudiate.     Tol  l  yi  m,  l  u     ;h  i  omro 

Ian  of  < 'lui-.ii.inii'  .  '  ■!  the 

.nan." 
What    he  described  ral   revolution  was   really   a 

moral   evolution,  nol  yet  complete  al   the  da  il    was 

announced.      Like   Rousseau,    he   delayed    thi 
until  a  lime  when  he  was  important  and  tin-  eyes  ol   l 

upon  him.     Like  Rousseau  he  withdrew  from  the  world, 
in  followed  by  the  world  t<>  hi>  retreat.     Like  Rousseau 
lie  was  persecuted  by  the  orthodox  authorities,  both  spiritual 
ami  temporal,  but  was  protected  from  the  woi 
ol  persecution  by  his  fame,  and  n.^  heard  glad 

By  the  way,  Mr.  dribble's  desire  to  Ming  a 
ought  not  to  lead  him  to  misrepresent  facts.  W 
he  speaks  of  Tolstoy's  conversion  having  "  brought 
Mr.  VY.  T.  Stead  scurrying  across  Europe  with  the 
hot  haste  which  distinguishes  ambitious  reporters,  to 
interview  the  hero  of  it,"  he  is  incorrect,  it  is  only 
a  trifle,  hardly  worth  correction,  but  the  fact  is  that 
Mr.  Stead  unit  to  Russia  primarily  to  see  the 
Emperor,  Alexander  ill.,  on  the  question  of  Peace 
and  War.  There  was  no  "  scurrying  across  Europe  " 
to  interview  Tolstoy. 

In  McCiuris  Magazine  for  January  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  gives  her  impres- 
sions of  Tolstoy.  It  is  rather  an  amusing  paper 
describing  a  visit  which  she  paid  to  Tolstoy.  The 
first  thing  he  said  to  her  was  to  comment  upon  the 
width  ol  her  sleeve,  and  to  remark  that  the  super- 
fluous cloth  used  in  making  these  wide  sleeves  could 
make  a  dress  for  a  poor  child.  He  then  asked  her 
how  she  made  a  living.  She  said  her  means  were 
provided  from  the  farm  that  belonged  to  her  in  the 
country.  "Then,"  he  said,  "you  are  an  absentee 
landlord.  Do  you  think  it  will  bring  you  in  touch 
with  the  people  to  live  upon  the  proceeds  of  other 
men's  labour?"  This  conversation  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  Miss  Addams  that  she  resolved  to  spend 
two  hours  every  morning  in  baking  bread  in  her  own 
bakery.  But  the  absurdity  of  the  resolve  was  speedily 
made  apparent  to  her  when  it  became  evident  that  she 
would  have  to  give  up  the  work  of  directing,  advising, 
and  generally  superintending  the  work  at  Hull  House, 
merely  in  order  that  she  should  do  imperfectly  for 
two  hours  what  could  be  done  efficiently  by  her  own 
baker.  She  also  describes  a  visit  which  she  paid  to 
Tolstoy's  colony  down  south,  which  was  a  failure. 
The  people  were  all  miserably  poor,  badly  fed  and 
nourished,  and  when  the  initial  burst  of  enthusiasm 
died  out  the  colony  dwindled  away  to  nothing.  Miss 
Addams  mentions,  what  I  did  not  notice  when  I 
was  at  Vasnaya  Poliana,  that  the  Count  and  one 
of  his  daughters  dined  off  plain  porridge  and  cab- 
bage soup  at  the  same  table  at  which  she  and  the 
Countess  and  the  rest  of  the  family  had  an  ordinary 
dinner. 


WOMAN'S  RIGHTS   IN   AFRICAN   PEOPLES.- 

In    the    Englishwoman    for    January    Miss    Lilian 

Whitehouse     contributes     an     interesting     paper     on 

woman's   position    in    certain   African   communities, 

Whal  she  savs  about  the  Beni  Amei   is  most  striking. 

:  — 
Tin-  Beni  Amet  are  a  nomadic  |  jjIc  living  in  the 

north  ..I  Abyssinia;  they  probably  represent  a  lusion  of 
i  tin-    north    with  the    south,  tin:  I 

element    preponderating.      Despite    I  heir    Muslim    faiih,    the 
ii  have  a 

The  man  who  wants  a  wife  must  pay  for  her  : — 
<>n   marriage  the  teparau  "l  each  are  retained, 

ir  earning!  are  distinct,   except    what    is   gamed    by    the 

woman's  mat-making,  in  which  the  husband  has  a  share, 
much  as  he  cuts  the  palm  branches  required  and  m 

II  a  man  wishes  to  divorce  his  wife  il  is  easily  managed  : 
individual  property  is  retained  by  the  owner,  whili 
perty,  both  in  cattle  and   money,  is  divided  betwi 

the  weapons  go  to  the  man,  the  house  and  ils  contents  to  the 

woman. 

A-  regards   personal  relations  between   the   sexes,    the  wife 

to  have  things  all   her  own  way. 
e(  husband  on  marriage,  and  alter  tin-  birth  of  th< 
child,    before   marital  relations  are   resumed;   every  lime   be 
iily  to  her   lie   i>  obliged  to  pay  a   fine,  and   in   this 
way  the  w  lie  amasses  quite  an  amount  of  private  property  which 
the  husband  may  not  touch — in  fact  she  may  ruin  him. 

Public  opinion  requires  that  a  wife  shall  show  no  affection  for 
her  husband,  whatever  she  may  feel. 

It  should  further  be  observed  that 
though    Islam   permits   four   wives,    monogyny    is    customary 
among  the   Beni  Amcr,  and   that  illegitimate  relations  tx 
the  sexes  before  marriage  are  ruthlessly  punished   by  the  death 
of  both  parlies  and  of  any  child  born  lo  them. 

Among  the  Bushongo  of  the  Kasai  Basin,  the  chief  is 
assisted  in  government  by  two  tribal  councils,  some- 
what on  the  lines  of  our  Upper  and  Lower  Houses. 
There  are  women  members  of  both  Houses,  though 
in  a  considerable  minority — two  in  the  Upper  House 
and  a  larger  number  in  the  Lower.  Miss  Whitehouse 
ends  by  saying  that  it  is  a  trifle  humiliating  that  a 
Central  African  tribe  should  have  clearer  perception 
of  woman's  place  than  the  British  Government. 


GHOSTS  OF  THE  VELDT. 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Woods,  writing  in  the  Com- 
hill  for  January,  refers  to  the  Kaffir's  belief  in  spirits, 
both   of   the    dead  and   of  unknown  regions,  all  of 
which  he  regards  with  equal  terror.     She  says : — 

The  convinced  Materialist  will  dismiss  all  this  side  of  savage 

life    with    exiguous   explanations   and   firm    contempt.     Those 

minds   remain  open   on  such  subjects  will    regard  il  as 

verj  probable   that  a  race  of  human  beings  so  near  the  animal 

ptive  faculties  almost  entirely  lost  to  our 
which  many  animals  appear  to  possess.  White  men  who  have 
lived  long  in  the  wide  solitudes  of  Africa,  or.  indeed,  anywhere 
in  the  tropic  Bush,  are  not  usually  altogether  scollers  at  the 
superslitions  of  the  savage,  though  they  will  seldom  express 
their  real  belief  or  tell  iheir  en 

The  lonely  Boet  farmhou  es  farther  south  are  said  to  be  freely 
haunted,  and  of  one  uncanny  veldl-ghost  I  have  heard  which 
comes  and  runs  beside  the  night-lravelling  Cape-cart  and  is 
never  left  behind,  however  the  sweating  mules  may  gallop  ;  and 
sometimes  it  gets  in.  And  he  who  has  once  met  it  will  never 
again  drive  over  that  veldt  by  night,  although  lie  may 
good  sportsman,  an  educated  man,  and  also  a  brave  solli 
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EULOGIES  OF  WILLIAM  JAMES. 
In  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  for  December 
appear  a  portrait  and  two  sketches  of  the  late  William 
James.  Mr.  Ralph  Barton  Perry  discusses  James's 
greatness  as  a  psychologist,  as  a  contributor  to 
religious  thought,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  pragmatic 
theory  of  knowledge. 

FAIR   PLAY    FOR    PSYCHICAL    RESEARCH. 

Mr.  Perry  refers  to  James's  relation  to  psychical 
research  : — 

lie  was  originally  attracted  to  this  movement  by  his  "love 
of  sportsmanlike  fair  play  in  science"  ;  and  he  always  felt  it  to 
be  his  part  first  to  satisfy  himself  of  its  importance  by  first-hand 
knowledge,  and  then  to  gain  for  it  the  support  of  public  opinion. 
Although  he  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  Mrs.  Piper,  in 
1S86,  the  important  reports  on  her  were  written  by  Myers  and 
Richard  Hodgson.  He  never  believed  that  the  more  radical 
theories  offered  in  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  theories 
such  as  "telepathy"  and  "spirit  return,"  were  satisfactorily 
established.  But  he  refused  to  allow  any  fixed  conception  of 
scientific  method  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  acknowledgment  of 
facts,  however  queer  they  might  appear  to  be. 

HIS    ORIGINALITY. 

Of  his  intellectual  and  moral  character  the  writer 
says  : — 

His  originality  lay,  not  in  his  invention,  but  in  the  extra- 
ordinary freshness  of  his  perception,  and  in  an  imagination 
which  was  freed  from  convention  only  to  yield  itself  utterly  to 
the  primeval  and  native  quality  of  the  world  as  he  found  it. 
His  thought  was  always  of  the  actual  world  spread  before  him, 
of  what  he  called  "the  particular  facts  of  life."  He  relied 
little  on  dialectic,  but  brought  his  powers  of  observation  into 
play  where  the  traditional  philosophy  had  abstracted  the  prob- 
lem. His  open-mindedness,  which  has  become  proverbial,  was 
only  one  of  many  signs  of  his  fundamental  truthfulness.  Having 
no  pride  of  opinion,  and  setting  little  store  by  his  personal 
prestige,  his  mind  remained. flexible  and  hospitable  to  the  end. 
His  very  modesty  and  guilelessness  were  sources  of  power.  For 
his  modesty  was  not  a  form  of  self-consciousness,  but  a  pre- 
occupation with  things  or  persons  other  than  himself.  And  his 
guilelessness  was  not  a  childlike  naivete,  but  a  sincerity  and  open- 
ness of  motive.  He  had  a  certain  Anglo-Saxon  shrewdness  and 
directness — an  ability  to  come  to  the  heart  of  affairs  at  a  stroke 
— that  made  him  the  wisest  ofjcounsellors.  But  he, had  no 
ambitions  which  he  attempted  to  conceal,  and  no  prerogatives 
of  which  he  was  jealous,  so  that  he  met  his  students  and  his 
friends  with  a  natural  simplicity  and  an  entirely  uncalculating 
indifference  to  distinctions  of  social  eminence.  He  proved  the 
possibility  of  possessing  taste  and  personal  distinction  without 
pride  or  aloofness.  And  his  democracy  was  a  matter  of  convic- 
tion. 

Professor  James  did  not  found  a  school.  He  was  incapable 
of  that  patient  brooding  upon  the  academic  nest  that  is  necessary 
for  the  hatching  of  disciples.  The  number  of  those  who  bor- 
rowed his  ideas  is  small  and  insignificant  beside  the  number  of 
those  that  through  him  were  brought  to  have  ideas  of  their  own. 
1  lis.  greatness  as  a  teacher  lay  in  his  implanting  and  fostering  of 
intellectual  independence. 

"  A    SELFLESS    ANGEL." 

A  yet  more  loving  tribute  is  paid  by  John  J.  Chap- 
man.    He  says : — 

I  believe  that,  in  his  youth,  James  dedicated  himself  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  Truth,  in  the  same  spirit 
that  a  young  knight  goes  to  seek  the  Grail,  or  a  young  military 
hero  dreams  of  laying  down  his  life  for  his  country. 


He,  himself,  was  all  perfected  from  the  beginning,  a  selfless 
angel.  It  is  this  quality  of  angelic  unselfishness  which  gives  the 
power  to  his  work. 

The  great  religious  impulse  at  the  back  of  all  his  work,  and 
which  pierces  through  at  every  point,  never  becafne  expressed 
in  conclusive  literary  form  or  in  dogmatic  utterance. 

He  adds  that  there  was,  in  spite  of  his  playfulness, 
a  deep  sadness  about  James.  He  was  "  a  victim  of 
Divine  visitation  :  the  Searching  Spirit  would  have 
winnowed  him  in  the  same  manner,  no  matter  what 
avocation  he  might  have  followed." 


"Real"  Education  for  Black  and  White. 
Persons  interested  in  the  new  practical  education 
as  distinguished  from  book-learning  would  do  well  to 
follow  closely  Mr.  Booker  Washington's  chapters 
from  experience  which  he  is  contributing  to  the 
American  World's  Work.  Mr.  Washington's  prize 
orator  at  the  close  of  his  college  session  no  longer 
deals  with  abstract  discussions,  but'  tells  the  company- 
how  best  to  grow  cabbages,  and  his  peroration  con- 
sists in  presenting  a  huge  cabbage  which  is  the  result 
of  the  methods  he  advocates.  Mr.  Washington  is  so 
bent  on  practical  training  that  he  applauds  a  negro 
minister  who,  preaching  from  the  text,  "  The  earth  is 
full  of  Thy  riches,"  illustrated  his  sermon  by  placing 
on  the  platform  beside  the  pulpit  two  bushels  of  prize 
corn  which  he  had  himself  grown  on  his  farm. 
Schools  conducted  on  this  model  have  reduced  crime, 
have  kept  the  farmers  out  of  debt,  and  generally 
enabled  the  negroes  to  make  more  money.  The 
number  of  negro  landowners  in  the  county  where  his 
college  is  placed  has  grown  more  in  the  last  five 
or  six  years  than  in  the  whole  period  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Land  that  was  selling  for  two 
and  three  dollars  an  acre  five  years  ago  is  now  worth 
fifteen  and  twenty  dollars  an  acre. 


A  German  Worshipper  of  Byron. 
According  to  Herr  Hans  Land,  a  writer  in  the 
German  Arena  of  December,  Joseph  Kainz,  the 
famous  German  actor  who  died  a  few  months  ago, 
spoke  English  like  an  Englishman.  He  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  poetical  literature  of  England, 
especially  the  works  of  Byron.  He  made  a  beautiful 
translation  of  "  Sardanapalus,"  and  never  forgave  the 
directors  of  the  Vienna  Burg  Theatre  for  not  pro- 
ducing the  piece.  When  at  last  his  great  desire  was 
to  be  gratified  at  Berlin  death  had  already  claimed 
him.  Herr  Land  once  put  before  Kainz  the  well- 
known  verses,  "  When  We  Two  Parted,"  with  the 
remark  that  they  seemed  untranslatable,  but  Kainz 
was  not  long  in  making  an  interesting  German  version. 
Kainz  was  also  an  excellent  photographer  and  a 
clever  painter.  Books  were  a  passion,  and  he 
possessed  an  enormous  library.  He  talked  like  a 
professor  on  many  subjects,  ranging  from  astronomy, 
geology  and  history  to  the  science  of  comparative 
language  and  literature. 


Li-  VDING     Ar  flCLES     IN'     I  HI      REVI1 
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THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    "BRITISH    WEEKLY." 

A    Ski  I'll    "i     Sir    IV,    ROBl  B  I    '  '•■    NlCOLL, 

M  r,  W.  Grinto  o  the 

Sunday  <rt   Home   for   January   .1    verj 
sketch  of  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicolljthi 
British  Weekly.    Mr.  Berry  thinks  that  Sir  W.  Robert 
on  Nicoll  has  been  for  twenty  years  the   most  in- 
Quential   of  living  I  s,    and    has    influi 

a  greater  number  of  his  fellow-cn  itui      than 
any  other  journalist. 

EARLY     1  11  1      wi'    MINISTRY. 

Sir  William  was  bora  sixt)  o  in  Lumsden, 

nii<  i'    his  father,  the    Rev,    I  tarrj    Nicoll,  was   the 

( Ihnrch  minister  of  the  plat  e,  and  who,  althi 
his  income  never  exceeded  ,{.-00,  and  was  generally 
nuh  h  less,  left  behind  him  over  ten  thousand  volumes 
— the  largest  private  library  in  Scotland.  Voung 
William  was  erlui  ated  at  the  local  schools  and  al 
Vbi  rdeen  University  :  he  was  trained  for  the  si  rvi<  e 
of  the  Free  Church,  and  exercised  his  ministry  suc- 
cessively at  Dufftown  anil   ICelso. 

In  18X5,  however,  a  serious  illness  compelled  him 
to  resign  the  pastorate.  His  doctors  ordered  him 
south,  and,  like  many  others  before  him,  he  found 
that  the  disaster  which  apparently  broke  his  career 
led  to  his  finding  his  true  vocation. 

HE    BECOMES    AN    EDITOR— 

The  design  dawned  upon  someone — whether 
Robertson  Nicoll  or  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton 
is  not  stated — that  a  move  literary  kind  of  Christian 
World  might  he  started  with  advantage,  and  so  in 
the  autumn  ot  1886  the  first  number  of  the  British 
Weekly  made  its  appearance.  Mr.  Nicoll  was  still 
unwell,  and  for  the  first  two  years  he  had  a  very  up- 
hill tight,  but  by  1890  he  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing his  position.      .Mr.  Kerry  says  :— 

Sir  William  is  :i  great  editor  ;  but  I  think  that  one  conies 
nearer  tin-  heart  of  the  secret  when  cue  says  that  he  is  a  great 
personality  who  is  an  editor.  He  has  won  successes  in  other 
of  journalistic  adventure,  but  not  more  conspicuously  than 
some  men  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  personal  ability.  Me  i, 
superbly  and  incomparably  successful  in  his  own  journal  because 
there  he  can  give  tree  course  to  hi,  individual) powers.  It  is 
the  progressive,  ever  fresh,  continually  surprising  revelation  ol 
hi,  opulent  personality  -his  knowledge,  experiences,  thoughts, 
and  views  of  things — through  the  medium  of  his  journal,  that 
explains  the  interest  of  the  paper  ;  add  this  to  hi,  instinct  of 
leadership  and  you  have-  the  secret  of  his  influence.  Sir 
William's  journal  is  unfailingly  interesting,  because  the  springs 
of  freshness  in  his  mind  are  seemingly  inexhaustible. 

— AND    IS    A    POWERFUL    INFLUENCE. 

Sir  William's  party  generally  was  covered  by  his 
own  hat.  He  has  given  his  individual  interests  full 
sway.  He  dictates  everything  ;  his  first-page  art 
are  described  as  containing  an  enlightening,  com- 
forting, strengthening  mysticism  ;  it  may  be  that  they 
seldom  raise  one's  spirits,  but  they  always  leave  one 
calm  and  resolute.  Mr.  Berry  says  that  "The  Notes 
of  the  Week"  are  in  general  written  in  the  styli  ol 
i  talk,  but  it  is  perhaps  as  "Claudius  Clear"  that 


I  tin-  widest  influent  1        I  be 
1  iira<  I'-   ol    "  <  loi'1  his   inexhaustible 

1  h  is  do)  afraid  ol  I"  ing  intelligible,  and 
never  tries  to  be.clevei     b<  than  1  levi  1 

md    lull    "I    111. (tier,    mil 

bubbli 

Sii   v, 

ih  him 

in  work.     Hi 

.Mih  admiration  a  bravi  :    and   his 

rympatbies  are  not  withheld   should   thi  I  in  failure. 

journalists  would  taki 

0    >n    William,  .'l    he  would 
\     brilliant    in  ID,     new    lillr  o 

id 
week,  in  hi    p    1        iii  William  visited  him, sat  by  his 
peaking  '  him 

-nl.  itantial  i  1  risis  of  thi  title. 

There  is  only  one  person  in  the  world  to  whom  his 
nevei  extend,  the  bumptious,  pretention  i  person  ;  when  such  an 
tai  1  with  sir  William,  he  has  a  v.  ry  il'i-  1 
not  made  to  feel  how  pool  and  a  d  shivi  ring 

he  is  after  all.     Success  hasnol  made  sir  William  ] 

d than  "  ba  bis  girth. 

hi  \    WHOM    UK    HAS   STIM1  LAT1  D. 
Mr.  Berry  says  that  Sir  William  disclaims  the  title 
ol   "discoverer,"  but  he   constrained    Ian   Maclaren 
to  write,  and  there  is  no  living  editor  who  has  insti- 
gated so  nun  h  work  : — 

He  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  stimulated  the  literary 
activity  of  Sir  William  M.  Ramsay,   Princi|  Idam 

Smith,   In.  James    Denney,  who  were   yesterday 

spoken  of  a,  the  brilliant  "  youngei  "  thi  Biblical 

ilars. 
Hundreds  of  our  younger  ministi  nen  look  to 

sii  William  week  by  week  for  inspiration  and  guidance.    The 
most  insistent  note  ol  to  them   is  that    liny  should 

attend  strictly  to  their  own  business  and  especially  to  the  pre- 
p. nation  oi  their  sermons. 

A  few  notes  of  a  more  intimately  personal  character  in 
allowed.     No  one  can  have,  even  a  ft_\v  tin  i  the  portals 

ol  Bay  Tree  Lodge,  Sii  William's  fine  old  hou 

]   aware  of  the  beaut>'  and  tenderni   -  of  his 
domestic  r(  I  I    of  the   gracious    presi 

bis  household.      Sir  William   has  a  very  soft  voice  and  a 

very  quiet  manner;  he  is  a   slow-spoken  man,  pan,-,   are  no) 

iuni,  and  sometimes  embarrassingly  pi  but  his 

1  is  without  repetitions,  il  marches,  without  looking 

i  or  turning  a  step  back,  straight  to  its  destination. 

Mr.  Berry's  article  is  illustrated   with   portrail 
Lady    Nicoll  and   her  daughter,  Mr.,.  Elystan    M 
Sir  William's  elder  daughter,  and  Dr.  Maurice  Nieoll, 
his  son  ;  and  views  of  Sir  William's  library  and  his 
house  ai   Hampstead,  together  with  a  portrait  0 
William    in    his    Doctor's   robes    with    his    you 
daughter. 

A    1111  \  ikk    for    everybody    is    the    plea    forcibly 
[at    ueriti     Merington  in  the  American 
World's  Work.     She  would  have  a  children's  theatre 
— (when    the    children's    theatre  is  an    accompi 
fact  we  can  supply  it   from   this  office   with  nuin 
attractive    little    plays) — a  students'  theatre,  a  neigh 
bourhood  theatre  :  she   would   have  a   theatre  1 
just  as  libraries  and  schools  are  placed,  lor  tiie  educa- 
tion of  the  neighbourhood. 
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CRIME  AND  ILLITERACY   IN   FRANCE. 

Causes  and  Remedies. 
In  the  mid-December  number  of  La  Revue  appears 
the  first  part  of  a  symposium  on  the  subject  of  the 
Press  and  the  Increase  of  Crime  in  France. 

ALCOHOLISM    AND    AN    IMMORAL    PRESS. 

The  first  writer,  M.  Alfred  Fouille'e,  names  as  the 
chief  causes  of  the  growth  of  crime,  especially 
juvenile  crime,  in  France  the  laws  which  give  abso- 
lute liberty  to  the  press  and  absolute  liberty  in  the 
sale  of  alcohol.  In  practice,  these  two  laws  have 
established  among  the  people  perfect  liberty  to  poison 
themselves  physically  and  morally.  In  the  matter  of 
alcoholism  France  has  passed  from  the  fifth  to  the 
first  place  in  a  few  years,  while  a  certain  section  of 
the  press  has  been  circulating  amongst  the  people 
stories  of  violence  and  debauchery  which  are  a  per- 
petual incitement  to  crime.  Not  only  does  the  press 
incite  to  crime  by  the  immorality  of  its  feuilletons 
and  illustrations  and  by  stories  of  crime,  but  it  gives 
the  criminal  the  glory  of  publicity.  To  familiarise 
the  mind  with  the  idea  of  crime  is  to  predispose  to 
crime.  The  press  and  crime  also  render  each  other 
mutual  service.  When  crimes  are  not  reported  the 
sale  of  the  papers  suffers  Not  less  deplorable  are 
the  detailed  accounts  of  executions.  Crimes  against 
property  attributed  to  distress  form  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  crimes.  The  rest  are  due  to  the 
taste  for  stealing,  idleness,  vice,  alcoholism,  etc. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  NOT  ENFORCED. 

In  France  no  fewer  than  800,000  people  enter  the 
prisons  annually— -an  army  of  crime,  an  army  of 
800,000  persons  in  open  revolt  against  society.  The 
most  incredible  thing  is  that  compulsory  education 
is  blamed  for  the  increase  of  crime.  The  schools 
would  be  a  great  means  to  prevent  it,  provided  the 
children  attended  regularly  and  remained  all  day. 
But  the  law  of  compulsory  education  is  not  applied. 
This  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  many  laws  in  France. 
Over  one-third  of  the  children  do  not  attend  school, 
and  many  of  those  who  do  remain  illiterate.  The 
illiterates  furnish  the  chief  contingent  of  crime.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  11,000  illiterates  in  the  French 
Army;  to-day  there  are  14,225.  Yet  during  this 
time  much  extra  money  has  been  spent  on  educa- 
tion. In  Switzerland  there  were,  two  years  ago, 
seventeen  illiterates  among  27,000  recruits.  Germany 
has  not  even  four  illiterate  soldiers  per  10,000,  while 
France  has  more  than  two  per  hundred.  Denmark 
has  no  illiterates.  What  has  become  of  compulsory 
education  in  France  and  the  money  expended  on  it  ? 
And  why  does  not  the  press,  which  runs  so  many 
campaigns,  not  undertake  a  campaign  in  favour  of 
the  education  law  ? 

Above  all,  regulations  of  the  sale  of  alcohol  and 
absinthe  are  needed,  for  alcoholism  is  a  very  great 
source  of  crime.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  must 
be  restrictions  of  the  press  in  regard  to  the  publica- 
tion   of   stories    of  crime.     There  should  be    great 


associations  formed  to  protect  the  public  against  an 
immoral  press,  to  found  moral  journals,  and  to  pro- 
secute the  excesses  of  a  certain  part  of  the  press. 


GOLDWIN    SMITH'S    REMINISCENCES. 
In  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  December  there  are 
"  memories  of  my  home  "  by  the  late  Goldwin  Smith. 
His  early  home  was  at   Mortimer,  eight  miles  from 
Reading. 

HUNTING    PARSON    AND    HIS    BISHOP. 

The  curate  of  the  parish  could  say,  "  I  have  seven 
parishioners  who  give  fish  and  soup  "  : — 

There  were  still  hunting  parsons.  We  had  one  in  our 
parish,  who,  however,  had  given  up  his  profession,  and  was  said 
only  to  put  on  a  white  tie  when  he  was  going  to  deal  for  a 
horse.  There  was  another  near  us  who,  when  sentiment  grew 
stricter,  was  called  to  account  by  the  Bishop.  "  Mr.  Blank,  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say  against  your  ministrations.  But  this  is 
a  tattling  world,  and  they  tell  me  that  you  hunt."  "  It  is  indeed 
a  tattling  world,  my  Lord.  They  say  your  Lordship  goes  to 
the  Queen's  balls."  "It  is  true  that  when  I  am  invited  by 
Her  Majesty  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  decline.  But  I  am 
never  in  the  room  in  which  the  dancing  is  going  on."  "  That 
is  just  my  case,  my  Lord.  I  have  only  one  old  mare,  and  I  am 
never  in  the  field  in  which  the  hounds  are." 

"   THE   WELLESLEYS   ALWAYS    BAD    HUSBANDS." 

Another  of  his  neighbours  was  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, whom  he  describes  as  a  noble  model  of 
simple  devotion  to  duty.  The  second  Duke  was 
married  tc  a  beautiful  woman,  and  neglected  her : — 

It  was  said  that  when  she  complained  to  the  old  Duke,  who 
was  very  fond  of  her,  the  answer  was,  "My  dear,  the  Welles- 
leys  have  always  been  bad  husbands."  Of  the  history  of  the 
old  Duke's  marriage  there  were  different  versions,  but  no 
version  was  happy.  The  common  one  was  that  he  had 
formed  the  engagement  when  the  lady  was  in  her  beauty,  and 
had  kept  it  as  a  point  of  honour  when  she  was  pitted  with 
smallpox.  This  certainly  was  not  true.  The  (act,  I 
believe,  was  that  she  rejected  him  ;  that  he  went  abroad, 
and  on  his  return,  when  his  love  had  cooled,  was  persuaded  by 
a  friend  of  the  lady  to  offer  himself  again.  But  Wellington, 
the  soul  of  duty,  was  not  warm-hearted,  or  likely  to  be  a  very 
loving  mate. 

WALTER    OF    THE    "  TIMES  " — RADICAL. 

At  Bearwood,  not  far  off,  lived  John  Walter,  of  the 
Times  : — 

The  mighty  Radical,  as  he  then  was,  had  pitched  his  tent 
among  Tory  Squires  to  whom  his  name  was  a  terror  and  with 
whom  he  for  some  time  lived  at  war.  He  had  a  very  strong 
temper,  was  firm  in  friendship,  and  inflexible  in  hate.  When 
he  was  rebuked  for  the  rancour  with  which  he  assailed  a  public 
man  who  he  ihought  had  betrayed  him  and  reminded  that  the 
Bible  told  you  to  forgive  your  enemies,  his  answer  was,  "Yes; 
but  it  doesn't  tell  you  to  forgive  your  friends." 

HOT    EFFECT    OF    AN    ICE. 

From  a  visitor,  Lord  Lyons,  is  preserved  this 
story  : — 

Lyons  gave  a  diplomatic  dinner  to  propitiate  an  offended 
Oriental.  There  was  an  iced  pudding,  which,  being  taken  to 
the  guest  of  honour  first,  he,  seeing  something  unctuous, 
helped  himself  to  it  and  put  a  large  piece  in  his  mouth.  He 
jumped  up,  furious,  spluttering,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
Lyons  followed  and  found  him  implacable.  His  month  was 
burnt ;  it  was  an  abominable  trick  ;  else  why  had  the  pudding 
been  taken  to  him  first  '1  He  went  away  imappeased,  and 
diplomacy  missed  its  mark. 


Leading    \i:  i  icles   in    i  hi-    ki  v  iews. 
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A   CHRISTIAN    INDIAN    PRINCE. 
\v    interesting   story1   is   told   in    the    Hindustan 
..  which  shows  that  men  of  princely  birth  in 
India  are  still  1  ipable  ol  the  gn  .it  renum  iation  attri- 
buted to  Buddha.     Raja  Sir  Harnam  Singh  was  born 
in  the  palace  at  Kapurthala,  the  capital  of  the  Sikh 
State  of  that  name,  in  the  Punjab,  as  the  aecon 
ol  His  Highness  Sir  Raudhir  Singh  Bahadur.     Like 
the  res)  of  his  kind,  he  could  have  enjoyed  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  which  his  birth  had  «  him 
for  life.      If  his  elder  brothi 
Harnam  would  become  the  ruler  of  the  State.     W 
he  was  nme  years  old,  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Wood 
of  the   American    Presbyterian    Mission,    who    had 
settled  in  Kapurthala,  was  appointed  to  act  as  his 
tutor.     The    missionary   taught   him    for   only   four 
,  but  was  able  to  saturate  his  mind  with  Christian 
teachings.      The   youth's  sympathy  with  Christianity 
led  to  his  leaving  the  palace  and  going  to  Jullundhur, 
where   was  a  missionary,   the    late   Rev.    (iolaknath, 
whom    he   knew.     Soon    he    made    up  his  mind   to 
accept   Christianity,  he   was   baptised   by   his   friend, 
and  in  1875  married  the  missionary's  daughter.    Thus 
he  once  for  all  burned  the  bridge  between  himself 
and  his  State.     He  resolved  to  acquire  the  best  that 
Western  culture  could  give  him. 

In  1877  the  local  government  of  the  Punjab 
appointed  him  manager  of  the  Oudh  estates,  which 
he  administered  for  eighteen  years,  and  which  made, 
consequently,  great  progress.  He  became  nominated 
member  of  the  Imperial  and  Punjab  Legislative 
Councils.  He  attended  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edward  as  his  late  Majesty's  guest.  He  was  knighted 
in  1899,  and  created  Raja  in  1907. 

The  Rani,  Lady  Harnam  Singh,  has  been  through- 
out a  faithful  friend  and  comforter,  one  of  the  best 
educated  women  in  India,  ever  devising  means  to 
help  in  the  emancipation  of  her  countrywomen.  She 
gives  a  great  portion  of  her  time  and  money  to 
charitable  work.  They  have  had  seven  sons  and 
one  daughter,  all  except  one  son  living.  They  have 
been  educated  in  England.  Three  sons  are  barristers, 
one  is  in  the  Indian  Medical  Service.  The  Raja's 
second  son  is  married  to  an  Englishwoman.  Miss 
Harnam  Singh  combines  womanhood  and  culture  to 
a  high  degree  : — 

The  career  of  the  Rajah  forcefully  reminds  one  ol   the  Pi 
who  came  to  Christ  to  ask  the  way  to  eternal   life.     Jesus  com- 
manded him  to  sell  all  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor  j 
young  man  lacked  the  courage  of  his  convicti  ght  an 

easier  way  to  save  his  soul.  Rajah  Sir  Harnam  Singh  took 
Christ  literally,  and  .-el  about  at' once  to  forsake  the  treasures .of 
earth  and  lay  up  for  himself  treasure-  itr  heaven. 
he  not  only  has  gained  for  himself  the  Kingdom  of  God,  hut  he 
has  enthroned  himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  a  man 
amongst  men,  a  faithful  friend,  a  king  at  heart,  even  if  he  19 
without  an  earthly  throne. 

The  premium  plate  which  annual  subscribers  to 
the  Art  Journal  may  receive  on  payment  of  two 
shillings  is  for  1910  -'The  Slumber  Song,"  by  Mr. 
Henry  Ryland. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  DIFFICULTY  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 
HOW   1111     M  IHARAJAH  D  It. 

Is  The  East  and  the  IVesttht  Rev.  I.  A.  Shai 
affirms  our  right  to    India  on   grounds  of  civilisation, 
but  hi  •effect  of  our 

secular  edut  ation,     I  le  says : — 

Ur   .in-  apt   to  Hindus  an  -  and 

people  in  ind  to  make 

the  mi  thinking  thai  we  are  1 

indie  under  .1  bushel,  when  aa  a  m 
1   suspii  ioo  and 
1 

,,iii  I"  ius  diffii  ulty.     ]  be  Ibllowii  •  r<     lulion  ol  the 

■  •l  the 

attention  which  it  d 

■•  rhe  time  to  be  given  to  1  "  will 

1  five  perio  bitty  minutes  after 

U   being  devoted  tin  reto.    Thete  will  be  s   moral  dia- 

Wednesdays,   and  Fridays,  and  religious 

.  .  and  Thursdays.     The  m  iral  di 

will  be  common  to  ill  persuasions,  and  I  1  a  text  taken 

Iimiii   -  historical,   or   literary  book 

.  -1    I-*-!  * V.  ...;11     1     ..     ^*a*Cm    *..K.Fiymi-   l.,t/<tiinfr     frnm    rirv.iL' 


In 


addition  there  will  be  5]  [ious  teaching  from  books  like 

inat.iii.i  Dhanna  advanced  text-book,  the  Quran  and 
approved  commentaries  and  essays  on  the  Muhanimadan  reli- 
gion, and  the   Bible."     Since  the  Maharajah's  Government  can 

at  Hindu  State,  there  is  no  1 
why  a  christian  Government  should  not  do   the  same.     We 
surely,  sown  enough  of  the  seeds  of  discontent,  disloyalty, 
and    anarchy  among   the  rising    youth  of  the  country  by  our 
secular  system. 


DEMAND   FOR   EDUCATED   WIVES   IN   INDIA. 

In  The  East  and  the  West  Hi..  P.  Western  discusses 
problems  in  female  education  in  North  India.  The 
writer  declares  that  the  great  bulk  of  Indian  opinion 
is  against  female  education  : — 

The  college  young  man  ••('  the  present  day,  however,  whether 

been  educated  in  an  English  or  in  an  Indian  University, 

ises  that  if  India  is  to   take  her  place  among  the  great 

nations  ol  the  world  the  women  must  not  be  left  in  ignorance 

and    superstition.     The  demand   for   educated   wives   becomes 

every  year  greater,  and  assumes  a  very  concrete  form  when  the 

[land-teturnod"   man    repudiates    his    marriage    arrange- 

mi  in-  with  a  girl  on  the  score  of  her  being  either  quite  ill 

mi    very  poorly   educated.      A  short  time   ago   a    Hindu  father 

brought  a  little  girl  of  eleven  to  a  head-misti  111  may 

have  her  unti  n,"  he  said.     "  During  that  time  I 

DU  t.<  teach  her  as  much  as  possible.      She  is  engaged  to  a 

young  man  in  England,  and  he  has  definitely  given  notice  thai 

he  will  not    t ill ti  1    the   arrangement  unless  she  receives  a  liberal 

tion,  including  fluent  English  conversation."     A  Muhara- 

;i  lather  said:  "The  times  are  moving  quickly,  and  we 

I  ith   them  in   lire  matter  of  education  if  we  wish  I" 

•  ur  girls." 


An  Indian  View  of  Psychical  Research. 
In  the  Modern  Review  Hiralal  Haldar  discusses 
the  relations  between  psychical  research  and  man's 
survival  of  bodily  death.  He  does  not  think  that 
telepathy  presents  the  best  chance  of  proving  personal 
immortality.     He  says  : — 

The  only  thing  that  will  demonstrate  man's  survival  of  bodily 
death  is  spirit  communication.  This  is  pointedly  indicated  by 
-ome  cases  of  apparitions,  and  is,  as  we  shall  see,  all  but  proved 
l.v    the  phei  automatic    writing    investigated  by   the 

Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
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THE  SINS  OF    LADY   DIVES. 

THE  homeless  rich,  and  their  life  in  a  fashionable 
London  hotel,  come  under  the  lash  of  Mrs.  John 
Van  Vorst  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  January. 
The  disclosures  she  makes  are  indeed  enough  to 
sicken  the  heart  and  make  one  inquire  if  Dives  of 
old  spent  a  posthumous  existence  in  torments  what 
kind  of  future  is  reserved  for  the  modern  Lady  Dives. 

;£6,000    A    YEAR    ON    CLOTHES. 

Mrs.  Vorst  says  :— 

The  rich,  the  very  rich,  have  made  a  world  for  themselves. 
It  is  a  brilliant,  flashing  world  of  outward  magnificence,  of 
perfected  mechanisms,  of  electrical  contrivances,  of  marble 
colonnades,  of  hothouse  plants,  of  iron  grilles,  of  gilt  and 
tapestry.  But  the  hearth  is  a  public  hearth,  a  general  foyer, 
steam-heated,  and  from  which,  long  since,  the  last  spark  of 
intimacy  has  flown  upward. 

The  lady  must  be  draped  with  jewels  like  the  fetish  of  some 
ecstatic  faith.  She  must,  if  she  be  "  well  turned  out,"  re- 
present in  sober  jewellery  some  ten  to  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  over  a  hundred  women  in  New  York 
spend  on  their  clothes  six  thousand  pounds  a  year,  while  those 
whose  dressmakers'  and  milliners'  bills  vary  from  one  to  three 
thousand  pounds  are  too  numerous  to  be  counted. 
^144    FOR    HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Mrs.  Vorst  tells  of  a  friend  who  showed  her 
handkerchiefs  made  to  order,  costing  one  guinea 
each ;  but  as  they  wove  the  tissue  expressly  for  her, 
she  had  to  buy  twelve  dozen  of  them.  ^144  for 
handkerchiefs  !  Mrs.  Vorst  proceeds  :— 
S  We  ventured  to  ask  one  rich  lady  if  she  did  not  find  it 
annoying  to  keep  her  children's  white  shoes  clean  in  London. 

"I  used  to  have  no  end  of  trouble,"  she  beamed  cheerfully, 
"  until  I  invented  a  little  scheme  of  my  own.  I  simply  buy 
them  a  new  pair  of  shoes  every  day." 

STOCKINGS    .£40    A    PAIR. 

Here  are  some  more  horrors  of  extravagance  : — - 

A  few  items  gleaned  from  hotel  offices,  where  bills  have  been 
paid  for  the  feminine  residents,  give  some  idea — two  hundred 
pounds  for  a  single  tablecloth,  one  thousand  pounds  for  a 
parasol,  both,  of  course,  elaborately  ornamented  with  real  lace  ; 
six  guineas  for  a  dog's  coat  trimmed  with  ermine  ;  forty  guineas 
for  three  pieces  of  "  lingerie."  Perhaps  the  most  reckless  of 
all  these  dashes  into  the  Arabian  night  world  was  an  order  for 
stockings  given  by  a  lady  to  a  merchant,  from  whom  the 
fabulous  story  comes  directly  to  us. 

"They  must  be  fine  enough  to  pass,  both  at  once,  through 
my  wedding  ring,"  she  declared. 

A  workman  was  found  sufficiently  skilled.  The  stockings 
were  woven  as  fine  as  cobwebs.  The  bill  was  paid — four 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  the  dozen. 

"  Only,  alas  !  while  the  lady,  installed  in  some  great  hotel 
drawing-room,  was  showing  her  pretty  ankles  clad  in  their 
diaphanous  covering  of  silk,  the  man  who  made  the  stockings 
had  gone  blind — quite,  quite  blind. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  Mrs.  Vorst  contrasts  the 
seven  days'  list  of  expenses  for  a  matron  and  eight 
poor  children  in  a  Fresh  Air  colony,  which  amounted 
to  jQ$,  with  the  hotel  bill  for  one  day  for  two  people 
having  a  good  time  in  a  London  hotel,  which  amounted 

to  £2S  2S-  

A  very  vivid  and  interesting  account  is  given  in 
Cassell's  by  Arnold  Bennett  of  the  people  of  the 
Potteries,  now  united  in  the  federated  five  towns 
to  which  the  name  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  has  been 
extended. 


THE  LOURDES   OF  ROUMANIA. 
In  the  Wide  World  Magazine  Mr.  Rook  Carnegie 
describes  what  he  calls  "  the  weirdest  pilgrimage  on 
earth"   to   Frasinet-Ciorcarlan,    in    Roumania.       He 

says  : — 

Frasinet-Ciorcarlan  is  the  Lourdes  of  Roumania,  but  the 
pilgrimage  takes  place  only  once  a  year — on  the  eve  of  Ascen- 
sion Day,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

Situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  town  of  Targu-Giu,  in  the 
western  division  of  Roumania,  is  a  great  arid  plain,  and  on  it 
grows  a  wonderful  plant,  termed  in  the  vernacular  Frasinel  (the 
healer),  or  in  Latin,  Dictamnus  Aldus  or  Dictamnus  Pers. 

The  peasants  firmly  believe  that  a  night — this  one  special 
night  of  the  year — spent  among  the  plants  will  cure  all  ills, 
"  whether  constitutional  or  acquired." 

Numbers  of  persons  from  all  part;  of  Western  Roumania 
visit  this  place  of  miraculous  cures.  The  r.'gime  itself  is  as 
follows.  Arrived  at  the  ground  where  the  plant  is  mostly  to 
be  found,  each  party  hunts  out  a  root.  At  dusk  a  clean  white 
sheet  is  spread  near  it  and  the  sick  person,  also  in  white,  takes 
his  place  upon  it.  Three  holy  candles  are  then  placed  about 
the  plant,  as  also  a  bowl  of  water. 

Then  the  patient — by  proxy,  for  he  must  not  speak  a  word 
from  the  time  he  lies  down  until  he  gets  up  the  following 
morning — says  the  prayers  used  from  time  immemorial  on  this 
occasion.  These  are  chanted  by  certain  old  women,  known  as 
"  matuza,"  or  aunts,  and  should  be  repeated  fifteen  times  for 
the  cure  to  be  efficacious. 

The  pilgrim  sleeps  all  night  with  his  head  close  to  the  stalks 
of  the  plant,  or  evergreen  leaves,  or  blades  of  grass.  In  the 
morning,  immediately  after  sunrise,  the  bowl  must  be  examined, 
for  if  this  happens  to  contain  leaves  or  flowers  of  the  plant, 
evergreen  leaves,  or  blades  of  grass,  then  the  augury  is  good  and 
the  patient  will  eventually  recover.  If,  however,  it  contains 
dead  leaves,  bits  of  earth,  sand,  or  the  like,  then  the  portent  is 
death,  and  that  soon.  So  superstitious  are  the  peasantry  that, 
where  the  latter  happens  in  the  case  of  a  child,  they  will  no 
longer  give  it  much  attention,  regarding  it  as  doomed  ! 

Those  to  whom  the  Fates  appear  favourable  must  pluck  their 
plant,  and  on  the  way  home  cast  it  into  running  water,  as  the 
course  of  the  malady  is  thus  directed  away  from  the  sufferer. 
Those  receiving  "  good  signs  "  usually  come  a  second  and  third 
year. 

The  night  scene  he  describes  as  more  awful  than  a 
battlefield  after  a  fight.     But  when  the  sun  rises — 

Not  the  least  strange  part  of  this  ceremony  has  to  be  per- 
formed. This  is  the  washing  of  the  faces  and  breasts  of  the 
"patients,"  all  of  them  looking  towards  the  fiery  orb  mean- 
while. The  water  from  the  bowl  is  used  for  this  operation,  but 
first  of  all  everyone  looks  eagerly  into  it  to  read  his  or  her  fate. 
There  are  looks  of  happiness,  laughter  and  chatter  where  the 
night  has  brought  happy  tokens  ;  resignation  where  nothing  is  to 
be  found.  "  Patience  :  we  must  come  again  next  year,"  they  say. 
The  bowls  are  deliberately  smashed  when  the 
pilgrims  leave.  The  writer  could  not  hear  of  a  single 
authenticated  case  of  cure. 


An  Indian  thinker,  writing  in  East  and  West  on 
the  treatment  of  Indians  by  Europeans,  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
of  to-day  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  cultivate  intimate 
relations  even  with  those  Indians  who  bring  out  their 
ladies,  or  go  without  personal  objects  to  serve.  In 
districts,  the  European  official  does  not  mix  with  the 
people  and  study  their  habits  and  languages,  but 
keeps  himself  as  stiff  as  at  headquarters.  Everywhere 
the  missionary  also  has  now  to  keep  the  Indian  at 
arm's  length,  at  the  risk  of  losing  caste  with  his  own 
people.     This  is  a  formidable  indictment. 
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LONDON'S  COLOSSAL  WATER   SUPPLY. 
In    /',  "  1 1  v  Marcus  Wi 

a  very  vivid  and  picturesque  account  <>i  the  n 
of   quenching     London's    water    thirst.       He 
thai    "  .1   year's   suppl)    of  the   water  consumed   in 
London  would  make  a  lake  about  four  mil 
and  ;<'  feet  deep,  wherein  could  ride  all  the  wai 
of  the  world."      rhe  population  suppliei        1    iwded 
on  five  hundred  square  miles.      Ml  fhi    reservoirs  in 
London  are  connected  with  each  other.     More  than 
260  engines  work  daj  and  night,  with  the  powi 
40,000  horses,  to  raise  the  great  mas  that 

Ion  drinks  daily,  w<  ver   1,000,000 

to  a  height  equal  to  diat  of  Nelson's  monument  in 
Trafalgai  Square.     These  engines  consume  in  a 
more  than  1(14,000  tons  of  coal. 

THE   PURVEYORS    OF    WATER. 

There    are    more    than    3,000    workmen,    and    a 

salaried  staff  of  more  than  800  continually  employed. 
The    old   Water   Companies   were    bought   out  for 
^47,000,000,  and   London's   water  supply  is  owned 
by  London,  working  through   the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board,  a  trust  composed  of  men   of  the   widest  and 
deepest  experience  in    local   government,    including 
at  present  the  Lord  Mayor,  twenty  Coronation  ma 
and  the    present  County   Council's  chairman, 
object  of  the  trust  is  to  supply  the  purest  water  at  the 
cheapest  rate.     If  a  profit  were  made,  the  rate  would 
be  lowered.     If  the  undertaking  were  run  at  a  loss, 
a  deficiency  rate  would  be  levied.     At  the  pr< 
moment  no  profit  is  made. 

WHAT    LONDON    SWALLOWS   DAILY. 

The  population  supplied  outnumbers  the  whole 
population  of  Scotland  and  Wales  by  about  one 
million,  and  they  consume  day  by  day  about  225/ 
million  gallons  of  water.  Every  day  a  barrel  of 
water  is  consumed  by  every  man,  woman  and  child, 
in  London,  that  is  to  say,  32  gallons  per  head  per 
day.  Each  Londoner  consumes  in  a  day  more  than 
twice  his  weight  in  water.  The  cost  to  the  consumer 
works  out  at  about  ijd.  for  a  hundred  bucketsful,  the 
expense  of  supplying  the  water  at  about  8d.  per 
thousand  gallons,  and  the  gross  revenue  per  thousand 
ms  1-  between  7d.  and  8d. 

WHENCE    THE    WATER    COMES. 

The  Thames  yields  more  than  half  the  watei  that 
London  consumes.  The  remainder  comes  from  the 
River  Lea,  from  gravel  beds  beside  the  Thames,  and 
at  Hanworth,  from  natural  springs,  and  from  various 
deep  wells  sunk  in  the  chalk  in  the  Lea  Valley  and 
in  Kent.  The  water  is  stored  in  sixty-two  sti 
reservoirs.  For  three  or  four  weeks  or  more  the 
water  is  stored  and  purified  before  it  is  passed  on  for 
consumption.  It  spends  twenty-four  hours  in  per- 
colating through  the  filter  beds.  The  largest  si 
reservoir — the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world — is  at 
Honor  Oak. 


I  i  \ie.     fOR      i\  nr.     .'i:  1  ■ 

Th'  Board    prob  tbly  looks  furthei    ahead 

and   makes  more  plans   foi  the  distant  future  than 
any   public    authority   in    the   world.      i- 
ordina  '>f  4,000,  1  2,000  workmen  in 

the   pay   of   contractors   working  not  only   foi    the 
million     Londoners    of    to-day,    but    for    the 
sixteen     million      customers     ol  tl       ni|i. 

■  me  of   the   future   takes    the   form   ol    a 
chain   of   re 11  rvoirs   to    be 

future  need,  built  in  the  din  <  tion  in 
row  «  n'n  the  coming  thirty 
irs  may  go  to  the  building 
ervoir.  The  reservoir  now  building  at 
Chingford,  in  Essex,  will  be  used  only  to  stor 
surplus  flood  water  of  the  River  Lea.  It  will  e> 
in  extent  four  hundred  acres,  and,  when  completed, 
some  time  next  year,  it  will  cover  a  larger  area 
than  the  whole  of  Hyde  Park.  The  Water  Board's 
laboratory  is  presided  over  by  Ur.  Houston,  where 
13,000  samples  of  water  are  examined  in  the  co 
of  the  year.  Dr.  Houston  has  made  the  extra- 
ordinary discovery  that  storage  in  itself  reduces  the 
number  of  bacteria  of  all  sorts,  devitalises  the 
microbes  of  water-borne  diseases,  and  reduces  the 
amount  of  suspended  matter. 


SACRED  IMPORT  OF  THE  TREE. 
In  East  and  West  l'rofessor  II .  L.  Raulinson 
writes  mi  Sacred  Trees  in  East  and  West.  He  tells 
of  the  pipal,  figtree,  claimed  by  the  Buddhists  as  the 
sacred  tree  of  their  religion.  What  the  pipal  tree  is 
tu  India,  the  ash  tree  was  to  Scandinavia.  The 
Christmas  tree  is  a  survival  of  the  old  days  of  tree- 
worship.  We  hang  it  with  lights  and  many-coloured 
flags,  as  the  Buddhist  decorates  his  pipal  with  rags 
and  flowers  and  [lights  tiny  lamps  at  its  foot.  The 
maypole  seems  most  probably  to  be  phallic  in  origin. 
The  Greeks  identify  the  hamadryad  with  the  tree, 
and  at  Dodona  Zeus  made  known  his  will.  Jahweh 
walked  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and 
showed  His  going  by  the  sound  in  the  tops  of  the 
mulberry  trees.  Milton's  theory  of  Christianity  rested 
on  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree,  and  the  Cross 
itself  is  the  tree  of  redemption.  Perhaps,  suggests 
the  writer,  it  is  the  eternal  miracle  of  the  tree  that  has 
it  to  all  men  of  all  ages  an  outward  symbol  of 
inward  divinity,  that  led  to  the  parallel  between  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  the  mustard  seed  that  becometh 
a  tree.  The  Tree  of  Life  was  the  foremost  object  in 
the  New  Jerusalem,  just  as  in  Swarga,  the  Heavenly 
(  it\  of  the  Hindus,  stand  the  groves  of  Kalpavraksh, 
which  grant  all  men's  desires  and  fulfil  their  wishes. 

The  chief  features  in  the  Chautauquan  for 
December  are  papers  by  Percy  Alden,  M.P.,  on  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed,  by  P.  H.  Boynton  on  a 
reading  journey  in  London,  and  the  new  methods 
adopted  by  Cleveland  in  dealing  with  its  wards  in  the 
workhouse. 
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The   Review  of   Reviews. 


WILL   INDIA    BECOME    CHRISTIAN? 

Answer  :    If  Christianity  can  be  Indianised. 
The  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland  contributes  to  the 
Indian  Review  for   November  a  thoughtlul  paper  in 
which  he  discusses  the  question,  "  Will  India  become 
Christian  ?" 

Can  Christianity,  no  matter  with  how  high  civilisation  it  may 
be  allied,  conquer  strong,  proud,  highly  organised,  enlightened 
historic  religions  ?  For  myself  I  cannot  see  that  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  India  up  to  this  time  furnishes  us  any  warrant 
for  answering  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  One  thing, 
however,  seems  entirely  clear.  It  is  that  if  Christianity  ever 
does  gain  any  considerable  acceptance  among  leading  Indian 
minds,  Mohammedan,  Hindu,  Parsee,  Buddhist  or  Jain,  it 
must  be  a  form  of  Christianity  less  theological,  less  peculiarly 
"  Western,"  more  sympathetic  towards  other  faiths,  broader  and 
more  liberal  in  its  spirit,  and  distinctly  more  ethical,  more 
spiritual  and  more  practical  than  that  which  as  yet  has  been 
generally  preached  in  India. 

Is  India  approximating  Christianity  1  That  depends  on 
what  we  mean  by  Christianity.  She  is  certainly  not  approxi- 
mating Roman  Catholic  Christianity,  or  Calvinistic  Protestant 
Christianity,  or  any  form  of  dogmatic  Christian  orthodoxy. 

In  the  religious  progress  that  is  coming  to  India,  and  which 
is  sure  to  come  in  still  larger  measure,  will  Hinduism  and 
Mohammedanism  be  overthrown  ?  I  cannot  think  so.  Indeed, 
I  dare  not  desire  what  seems  to  me  would  be  so  great  a  calamity. 
But  there  are  strong  and  growing  signs  that  they  will  be 
reformed  and  purified.  At  the  same  time  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  conquests  made  by  Christian  missions  should  not  go  on 
until  the  lower  caste  and  outcaste  Hindus  and  the  half-civilised 
hill  tribes  become  quite  generally  Christian.  Among  these 
classes  there  is  little  intellectual  opposition  to  be  encountered. 


CURIOUS  BYE-PRODUCT  OF  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 
In    the    December     Organiser  a    draper's    buyer 
interviewed  had  a  good  deal  to  say  on  a  bye-product- 
of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act : — 

Nine-tenths  of  the  handkerchief  industry,  he  declared, 
chiefly  owing  to  Ireland,  is  still  possessed  by  Great  Britain. 
The  hand-embroidered  Irish  'kerchiefs  are,  of  course,  famous  ; 
they  range  from  every  price  from  6s.  to  £5  a  dozen,  and  their 
popularity  is  so  great  in  Great  Britain  that  Ireland  cannot  at 
present  supply  the  manufacturers'  demands.  The  reason  ? 
Well,  the  establishment  of  Old  Age  Pensions  in  Ireland  has 
had  a  very  bad  effect  on  this  industry.  The  fact  is,  many 
thousands  of  the  old  women  lace-makers  of  Ireland  are  now  in 
enjoyment  of  a  pension  that  means  wealth  for  them,  and  they 
have  therefore  given  up  their  old  cottage  industry,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  the  demand  from  the  English  manufacturer  is 
greater  than  the  Irish  supply. 

Old  Age  Pensions  therefore  may  claim  to  have 
increased  the  demand  for  Irish  labour.  It  is  pleasant 
to  think  of  the  dear  old  Biddies,  after  a  life  of  hard 
and  prolonged  labour,  retiring  on  a  comfortable  com- 
petence to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days  in  leisure. 


Rev.  Simon  FitzSimons  evidently  does  not  lack 
courage,  for  in  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review  he  attacks  Kant  as  "  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  sophist.''  This  he  thinks  it  easy  to  show  from 
his  "  deceptions,  contradictions,  deliberate  obscurities, 
juggling  with  the  categories,  empirical  psychology, 
antinomies,  and  discrepancies  of  statement  in  different 
editions." 


WAS    IT    PERFIDIOUS    ALBION    AGAIN? 

A  Wail  from  Washington,  U.S.A. 

In  the  American  Worlds  Work  W.  B.  H.  writes 
on  what  he  calls  the  chance  for  statesmanship  pre- 
sented by  the  Far  Eastern  situation.  The  writer 
points  out  that  the  great  Treaties  with  Japan  by  the 
great  Powers  terminate  with  1911.  He  suggests  that 
the  American  Treaty  with  Japan  should  be  ended 
then  also,  and  that  in  the  new  Treaty  the  American 
Government  should  strike  out  the  clause  restricting 
Japanese  immigration.  There  is  now  no  Japanese 
immigration  to  restrict,  he  says,  the  overflow  of  the 
Japanese  population  going  into  Korea  and  Manchuria. 
The  writer  declares  that  the  American  proposal  tor 
the  neutralisation  of  the  Manchurian  railroad  was 
based  on  prior  consultation  with  Great  Britain  and 
Japan.     He  says  : — ■ 

The  Chinchau-Aigun  Railway  proposition  and  the  neutralisa- 
tion proposal  failed  at  the  same  time  on  account  of  the  hostile 
attitude  adopted  by  the  Russian  Government  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  Foreign  Office's  sympathy— for  the 
moment  that  Russia  made  its  desires  known,  England  did  not 
hesitate  to  break  its  plighted  Word  to  the  United  States. 
"  English  treachery,"  "perfidious  Albion"  were  phrases  muc  h 
heard  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department  building  in  the  early  days  of  March. 


SOCIAL  PROGRAMME    OF    U.S.A.    CONGRE- 
GATIONALISTS. 

In    the    Twentieth    Century    Magazine  Mr.    B.   O. 
Flower  reports   with    delight   the  awakening  of  the 
Churches  in  America  to  the  claims  of  the  industrial 
millions.     He    records    that    in    last    October    the 
National    Council  of  the    Congregational    Churches 
unanimously  adopted  a  radical  programme,  declaring 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christian   people   to  "  concern 
themselves  directly  with  certain  practical   industrial 
problems,"    and   insisting    that    the    Churches    must 
stand,  among  other  reforms,  for — 
The  right  of  all  men  to  the  opportunity  for  self-maintenance. 
The  abolition  of  child  labour. 
The  suppressionof  the  sweating  system.         ' 
Release  from  employment  one  day  in  seven. 
A  living  wage  as  a  minimum  in  every  industry. 
The  most  equitable  division  of  the  products  of  industry. 
Suitable  provision  for  the  old  age  of  the  workers  and   for  the 

incapacitated. 
The  abatement  of  poverty. 

Professor  Graham  Taylor,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Mac- 
farlane,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  were 
leaders  in  this  movement.  Mr.  Flower  says  if,  as  we 
confidently  expect,  other  Churches  will  quickly  follow 
the  example  of  the  Congregationalists,  "  a  mighty 
factor  will  enter  the  struggle  for  juster  social  and 
economic  conditions." 

This  movement  is  certainly  significant.  Taken 
with  the  "  Church-and- Labour"  Movement  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
the  rumour  of  similar  projects  in  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
future  belongs  to  the  alliance  of  organised  labour  and 
organised  religion. 
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MUSIC    AND    ART    IN   THE   MAGAZINES. 

The  New  Movemeni   in  Mi  bu  . 
K  an  article  on  the  Chai  ids  of  Music, 

whi<  h    Mr.   ( r.    K.  Fanshawi  ■  the 

Windsor  Maga  int  foi   December,  the  writer  explains 
that  musii    to-day  is  more  complii  btle,  and 

delicate  than   ii  was  in  the  days  ol   Bach  and    I 

i,   but    he  admits  that  it  lias  less  spontaneous 
beauty   and    is   fai  difficult    to    undi  1 

of  II' rr  Richard  Strauss'-,  "Salome,"  Mr. 
Fanshawe  says  the  music  defies  all  rules  of  form  and 
violates  all  the  traditions  ol  the  academies,  but  we 
should  remember  that  it  accompanies  scenes  and 
intensifies  actions  that  took  place  more  than  a  thousand 

also  M.  Claude  Debussy  has  been  working  on  entirely 

new  lines,      lie  turned  away  from  our  modern 
to  one  of  whole  tones,  and  it   is  in  this  idiom  thai 
most   of  his   message   is   delivered.       Debussy   and 
Vincent  d'Indy  in  their  songs  have  definitely  attem 
to  make  the  melody  the  true  emotion  of  the 

words  that  is  to  say.  they  have  endeavoured  to  unite 
ind  composer.  With  Hugo  Wolf,  Brahms,' and 
others  in  Germany  a  similar  force  has  been  at  work. 
But  while  France  and  Germany  have  been  speaking 
with  their  own  voice,  the  musical  revival  is  only  now 
reaching  our  shores.  Many  of  our  composers  are 
turning  to  the  field  of  folk-song  and  folk-music  for 
inspiration,  and  to-day  there  is  an  eager  and  expectant 
audience  for  the  recovered  national  wealth.  In  the 
near  future,  then,  we  may  look  for  a  valuable  contri- 
bution from  our  country  to  the  general  new  movement 
in  music. 

The  Coming  Mi  su    in  England. 

Writing  in  the  English  Review  for  December  on 
the  Prospect-  of  English  Music,  Mr.  Francis  I 
says  that  at  present,  at  any  rate.  England  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  comparison  with  Germany.  With  the 
exception  of  Strauss,  Germany  to-day  possesses  no 
really  great  composer.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
ran  boast  of  a  most  distinguished  and  interesting 
school  of  composers,  but  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
the  glory  of  French  music  has  reached  its  hi 
The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  musical  life  of 
England  is  more  healthy  and  more  vigorous  than 
that  of  France.  Sir  Edward  Elgar's  music,  he  says, 
is  truly  important  and  representative  of  one  side  of 
the  English  character.  Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke  i- 
named  as  perhaps  the  only  other  serious  composer 
who  might  rival  Sir  Edward's  popularity.  Our  com- 
posers are  exhorted  to  turn  their  attention  to  die 
songs  and  dances  of  their  own  country.  The  spirit 
of  our  folk-songs  should  be  incorporated  into  our 
modern  music. 

Interpretation  in  Song. 

The  Musical  Times  for  December  publishes  the 
recent  lecture  of  Mr.  Plunket  Greene  on  Interpretation 
in  Song.  The  necessary  equipment  of  an  artistic 
singer,  he  said,  is  technique,  magnetism,  a  sense  of 


-colour.      I 
no  short  int  to  1I1.    attainment  ol  technique  ami  no 
finality  in  its  study.    Ma  n  tism  1    an  influence  which 

mutually. 
part  being  .1  gin. 
It   is  of  paramount  im] 
for  magnetism  1  rted  if  thi 

are  fixed  upon  a  music  sin  ■.  t.     It  is  also  possibli 

-ii-t   in  be   inspired  by  the  m  of  his 

audieno       l"!    thi    one   single   friendly  face  could 

suffice.      In    the    interpretation   of  a  song  the  rhythm 
must  be  1  The   singer   sh< 

sing  mentally  through  the  rests,  and  singing  should  be 

1  in   music.      Summarising,   Mi. 
•'(', ranted  the  gilts  of  technique  .md   the  observance 
01    the    rules,    find    the    atmosphere    of   your 
sing     it    as    a    whole,    and    sing    it    as    you    would 
spe.tk  it." 
Constable  and  im    National  Collection 
It  is  said  that   Constable   opposed   the   scheme   for 
tin  Foundation  of  the  National  Gallery  on  the  - 
that  a  permanent  exhibition  of  works  by  old  masters 
would    interfere    with   the  interests  of  living  painters. 
So  "rites  Mr.  R.  E.   1  >.  Sketchley  in   the  Art  Journal 
lor  December.      Hut  after  Turner,  Constable  is  better 
1   in    the    national    collections    in    London 
than     any    other    British     artist.       Recent    additions 
include    "  Trees    near    Hampstead    Church,"    which 
Constable  painted  in    1829,  and   some   sketches  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral.      I'.ergholt.  Dedham,  and  Hamp- 
stead   are   identified   with   Constable,  but    the  artist's 
friendship    with   Archdeacon    Fisher   made  Salisbury 
another  favourite  place.     In  the  Salting.  Vernon,  and 
Sheepshanks    Collections    the   genius    of   Constable 
has  been  recognised. 

PUYIS    DE    CHAVAN 

Iii  the  mid-December  issue  of  the  Revue  <i<-  Paris 
an  published  some  letters  by  1'uvis  de  Chavannes, 
ilited  1S61-1S76.  Pierre  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  who 
was  born  in  18:4.  was  refused  admission  to  the  Salon 
nine  times  in  succession  At  last,  in  1S59,  he  was 
successful,  and  in  1861  he  sent  two  large  paintings, 
entitled  "  Peace  "  and  "  War."  The  critics  received 
them  favourably,  and  Puvis  painted  two  coi 
mentary  works,  entitled  "  Work  "  and  "  Rest."  R<  - 
ferring  to  these  compositions,  Theophile  Gautier  said 
Puvis  was  no  painter  of  pictures  ;  what  he  ni 
was  scaffolding  and  large  walls  to  decorate.  The 
Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts  purchased  ami 

Puvis,  who  did  not  wish  the  works  separated,  made 
the  State  a  present  of  "  War."  He  remained  at  Paris 
during  the  siege,  and  in  June,  1871,  he  was  busy- 
painting  pictures  to  commemorate  thi 
rendered  by  the  balloons  and  the  carrier-pigeons 
during  the  siege.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  at  work 
on  "  Hope.''  For  him  1874  was  a  memorable  year, 
for  it  was  then  the  State  entrusted  him  with  the  task 
of  painting  on  the  walls  of  the  Pantheon  the  story  of 
the  childhood  of  St.  Genevieve. 
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A  CONVERSATION  WITH  NAPOLEON. 
Mr.  Thomas  Bingham  Richards,  a  London 
merchant,  met  Napoleon  in  November,  1814,  when 
he  was  a  prisoner  on  the  island  of  Elba.  He  kept  a 
diary  of  his  conversation  with  Napoleon,  which  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Henry 
Richards,  of  Hythe,  Kent,  and  a  copy  of  this  diary 
has  been  obtained  by  Messrs.  Harper  and  published 
in  their  magazine  for  January,  together  with  various 
illustrations.  The  article  is  full  of  gossip  about 
Napoleon,  which  he  acquired  from  the  secretary  and 
others  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  When  the  Emperor 
was  indisposed,  his  favourite  remedy  was  a  warm 
bath,  in  which  he  would  stay  for  hours,  shutting  him- 
self up  in  his  room,  and  admitting  no  one.  "  He 
enjoys  his  bed  like  a  child,"  said  his  secretary, 
"covering  himself  up  almost  entirely."  He  took 
very  little  exercise,  but  he  usually  drove  out  every 
day  for  four  or  five  hours.  His  walk  was  laboured 
and  heavy,  almost  a  waddle.  There  is  not  much  of 
importance  in  the  interview  except  so  far  as  it  shows 
the  closeness  with  which  the  Emperor  cross-examined 
his  visitor,  asking  him  all  manner  of  questions  con- 
cerning his  impressions  of  France. 


Dr.  Maeaura  and  His  Pulsocon. 

I  HAD  hoped  to  be  able  to  publish  this  month 
a  report  of  the  trial  with  which  I  challenged  Dr. 
Maeaura  in  my  last  number.  Unfortunately,  however, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a  test  case  of  suffi- 
cient cast-iron  character,  and  also  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Maeaura  has  been  away  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  the 
report  of  the  trial  must  be  postponed  to  the  February 
number.  It  is  extraordinary  the  difficulty  there  is  in 
getting  cases  that  are  bad  enough  to  be  good  enough  for 
my  purpose.  Some  of  those  who  have  volunteered 
are  too  far  away,  others  that  have  been  proposed  are  too 
ill  to  stand  the  railway  journey  ;  others  that  have  to  be 
brought  to  London  have  to  be  kept  here.  Had  I  not 
had  many  similar  experiences  in  the  past  I  should  have 
believed  it  impossible  that  there  would  have  been  such 
difficulty  in  getting  half  a  dozen  good  cases  of  sufferers 
from  rheumatism  within  five  miles  of  Regent  Circus. 
Owing  to  this  delay,  if  any  of  my  readers  know  of  any 
cases  of  rheumatism,  not  complicated  by  alcoholism,  which 
are  within  easy  range  of  Clavier  Hall,  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  them. 


THE   DUKE   OF  MARLBOROUGH   ON   EMIGRATION. 

In  a  very  suggestive  and  comprehensive  paper  on 
the  Imperial  problem  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
in  the  United  Empire,  be  deals,  amongst  other  topics, 
with  the  proper  distribution  of  the  Empire's  popula- 
tion. The  determination  of  the  Dominions  to 
exclude  undesirables  has,  he  says,  led  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  rough  and  ready  money  test,  which  is  some- 
times evaded,  and  sometimes  succeeds  in  keeping  out 
the  desirable  : — 

We  must  replace  the  test  of  money  by  a  test  of  character. 
The  thing  can  be  dene.  There  are  hosts  of  agencies  in  this 
country  which  are  capable  of  making  the  most  elaborate  in- 
vestigations into  the  qualities  of  applicants.  Let  those  agencies 
know  precisely  what  lype  of  man  is  required.  Let  them  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  Dominion  authorities  on  the  one  side 
and  the  British  Labour  Exchanges  on  the  other.  Above  all, 
let  their  activities  be  guided,  co-ordinated,  and  in  part  financed, 
by  the  central  authority,  whose  creation  is  imperative, 
Further,  let  us  address  ourselves  fairly  to  the  question  of  emi- 
grating orphan  children. 


THE  PIED   PIPER  ON  THE  STAGE. 

The  latest  Pied  Piper  is  the  prize  drama,  "The 
Piper,"  by  Josephine  Preston  Peabody  (Mrs.  Lionel 
S.  Marks),  which  was  produced  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson 
and  his  company  last  summer  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
and  which  is  now  being  performed  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre  by  the  same  company  at  a  series  of  Christ- 
mas matinees.  It  is  a  play  for  both  children  and 
grown-ups,  for  there  is  a  serious  sequel  to  the 
merriment  with  which  it  opens.  The  play  was 
enthusiastically  received.  Mr.  Benson  as  the  Piper, 
Miss  Marion  Terry  as  Veronika,  Miss  Hetty  Kenyon 
as  the  lame  boy,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
company,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  fine 
acting.  Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  the 
scenery  of  Acts  I.  and  IV. — the  old  market-square 
with  the  church  in  the  background,  and  the  quaint 
houses  with  their  dormer  windows. 


Messrs.  Longman  published  last  month  in  a 
3s.  6d.  volume  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  J.  Wilkins'  "  History 
of  Divorce  and  Remarriage  for  English  Churchmen," 
compiled  from  the  Bible,  Church  Councils,  and  other 
sources. 
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Title. 
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The  Sea  01    Poign  in  i    i\ssi  m 

What    an    embroidered    si  the    Mediter- 

in  :     Fringed  by  Spain,  ttalj ,  <  '•< 

Palestine,   Egypt,  Arabia.     VVe    see  the  land  ol  the 
Pharaohs,  ol    VIoses,  Jesus,  Nfuhamruad,  Alexander, 

r,   Hannibal,  Napoleon      VVe  sail    through   the 
religions,   the  law,  tin-  literature,  the  art,  thi    tradi- 
tions that  ruled,  and  rule,  the  world.     Here  an 
Pentateuch,  the   Psalms,  fob 
drama  and  comedy,  the   Koran,  the   Epii    ol    \ 

iterature  and  law  ol  the  Latins  and  thi 
and  the  greatest  o(  comedies,  "  Don   Quixol  :."      If 

Won  emptied  into  this  sea,  it  could  claim  all 
l  names  in  literature.  And  what  a  literary 
gamut  it  is  from  "Don  Quixote"  to  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  i  Corinthians!  VVe  sail  past  Rome, 
Athens,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem.  M 
and   through  that  narrow   blue    ribbon   of  the 

il,  which  binds  together  the  greatest  empire  of 
them  all- -the  British  Empire.  It  is  the  sea  of  all 
the  most  poignant  associations  of  the  world.  \<> 
memories  are  complete  without  it.  Xot  to 
know  the  Mediterranean  and  its  associations  is  not 
to  be  educated,  is  not  to  know  the  history  of  the 
world,  lor  the  tides  of  this  sea  are  the  pulsi 
the  heart  of  history. — Mk.  Price  Collier  on  ' 
Way  to  India,"  in  Scribner  for  Jan. 

"  Q."  on  Votes  and  Books. 

A  very  vivid  description   is  given   of  an  election 
count    by   Sir   Arthur  (juiller-Couch   in  the   January 
Ccrnhill.      The  writer  was   himself  one  of  the  official 
invigilators,  and  he  closes  with  the  following  i 
tion  : — 

I   come  i"   my  own   hall,  and   it  is  hospitably  bright.     My 
footfall  on  the  threshold  brings  a  household  about  me. 
minute  or  two  I  wrestle  with  their    joy,  answering  il  as  best  I 
may.      Then,  breaking  away  to  my  small  lit  libl    ry,   I         eh  for 
and  look  around  on  the  shelves. 
"O  mj    friends  1     You  have  taught  me  that  for 

a  you  for  the  crowd.     Thai 
up,  and  V  A  iittlr  while  now,  and   « 

lie  rest  of  it  in  wisdom   together— in  wisdom  and  b 
quiet  '■ 

WORS]     i  max  a  Divided  Skirt! 

In  Cornhitt  lor  January  Miss  Margaret  L.  Woods 
tells  the  following  story  : — 

long  ago  a    Mashona   chief  earnestly  besought    a    mis- 
him  a  pair  of  trousers,  which  the  n 
with  some   reluctance,   did.      tin  the    following  Sunday,    when 
the  service  was  in  full  swing,  the   church   door  opened  and  the 
chief  advanced  up  the  aisle  slow  ly  and  with  majestic  port, 

e  half  of  the  trousers.     He  had  shared  the  pair  with  his 
brother. 

The  Irrftraci  ami  i    tin  rs  of   Rei.i 

The  influence  of  the  Greek  imagination  is  destined 
to  extend  still  further,  as  the  lovely  religious  creations 
of  Greece  become  familiar  in  the  primary  schools  ami 
in  the  literature  of  the  working-man's  home.      In  like- 


manner    ti  ■    the    Bibll     will    remain 

1  albe- 
rt has  long  sin.  .■  decayed.      I  he 
and  Eve,  ol  Abrah  David,  J 

and    Paul,  I    lln     p..,  lie    psalm 

li,     will      persist     in     the     memOl 

humanity  when  the 

.mi's  <  lathi  /;■  Deums 

ot    believers,      It    follows,    ti  n    in 

ting  tin-  principli    o  ication  in  the 

for  thecontinu 

"i  ti..'  great  Christian  an  and  legend  in  the  popular 

appreciation,     i     [.  Gi 

For   (  >RN  wii  N  I,    nil    \..i    FOR    I   -i  . 

A   writer  in   the  January   Blackwood  tells  a  st<>r\ 
told    many    years    ago    in    his    heating    by    Am 
Trollope  : — 

Having    bought    what    lie    considered    rather   an    exp. 
.  Monday,  In-  took  ii  back  to  the  shop  I  el 
cud   of  the  I    invited   the   vendor    to   inspect    it 

dition. 

"  Look  at  this  thing  thai  I  paid  two  guineas  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  wi 

Tne  shopman   unfolded   the   umbrella  and  subjected   it 
lengthykexaminatton. 

'•!).>  you  know,  sir,"  he  said  at  last.  •'  o  looks  I  hardl) 
like  to  pes,  ii  real 

1  been  holding  it  up  in  the  rain." 
course  I  li .i .  astonished  novelist. 

"'  lh  i  well,  n,  reallj  .'  Il  you  will  treat  a  good  umbrella 
like  that,  what  can  you 

Leaving  the  Church  to  Go  ix  for  Religion, 

"  Prophets  or  Engineers  "  is  the  challenging  title 
of  a  paper  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December,  by 
Rev.  Malcolm  Taylor.  He  says  that  the  modern 
Church,  especially  the  institutional  Church,  demands 
engineers  rather  than  prophets ;  and  as  the  pastor 
litis  no  time  to  contemplate  the  vision  of  God,  the 
vision  ceases,  and  attendances  dwindle.  Instead  of 
studying  the  will  of  God,  he  is  for  ever  prodding  the 
wills  of  men.      He  mentions  a  rather  striking  case  :  — 

\  clergyman  v.  from   the  charge  of  a 

e  | 

II  to  religion,  declaring  thai  it  was  quite 
iible   to   be  a  religious   teacher  while  d  with 

to  run  banks  and  employment  bureaus,  with  the  d 
tion  of   clubs    and    athletics,    and    an    endless    chain  of 
nents. 

"A  (  orious  Reluctance  ro  Kill." 
In  a  paper  by  Captain  Rattine  in  the  Journal  of the 

Royal  United  Service  Institution  on  proposed  changes 
in  cavalry  tactics  there  is  an  interesting  confession  of 
the  distaste  of  soldiers  for  the  task  of  killing  men. 
The  Captain  says  : — 

The  work  of  civilisation  has  been  so  complete  in  most  of  the 
Western  populatii  Idier  taken  and  trained 

in  the  ranks  has  a  curious  reluctance  to  kill,  particularly  to   kill 
by  hand-to-hand  fighting,  by  using  a  steel  weapon.     Me  b 
be  taught  to  kill.    We  must  take  care  that  every  mar 
understands  that  he  has  to  stick  his  sword  or  his  la   ce  into  the 
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body  of  his  opponent  ;  and  when  we  have  taught  our  men  that, 
our  cavalry,  small  as  it  is,  will  be  a  more  terrifying  weapon 
than  it  is  at  present.  You  may  be  quite  certain  that  if  instead 
of  slicking  a  dozen  men  you  stick  a  couple  of  hundred  that 
moral  effect  would  be  increased  enormously. 

Dr.  Bookkr  Washington  on  His  Critics. 

The  truth  is,  I  suspect,  that  "  The  Intellectuals " 
live  too  much  in  the  past.  They  know  books  but 
they  do  not  know  men.  They  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  slavery  controversy,  for  example,  but  they 
know  almost  nothing  about  the  Negro.  Especially 
are  they  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
masses  of  the  coloured  people  in  the  South  to-day. 
—  World's  Work  for  November. 

A  Chicken  Mistaken  for  a  Cherub. 

Dr.  Thompson  in  the  November  Century  mentions 
the  variety  of  dietetic  kitchens  needed  in  the  Ameri- 
can hospitals  to  meet  the  dietetic  and  racial  habits  of 
a  cosmopolitan  population.     He  says  : — 

I  recall  an  amusing  incident  in  connection  with  a  Hindu 
sailor.  He  was  very  anaemic,  and  meat  was  ordered  for  his 
diet,  but  he  would  have  none  of  it.  It  was  finally  learned 
through  an  interpreter  that  he  would  eat  a  chicken  if  it  were 
brought  to  him  alive  and  he  were  allowed  to  wring  its  neck 
after  a  bloodless  manner  of  his  own.  With  some  difficulty  a 
live  chicken  was  procured  and  taken  to  the  patient  behind  a 
screen  in  the  ward.  The  bird  escaped  and  flew  directly  over 
the  bed  of  a  partly  delirious  negro,  who  thought  his  time  had 
come  !  He  leaped  out  of  bed  and  gave  chase,  wildly  shouting 
"Hallelujah!"  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  ward  was  in  a 
turmoil  in  the  effort  to  calm  the  excited  negro,  the  astonished 
chicken,  and  the  disappointed  Hindu,  who  saw  himself  being  so 
suddenly  deprived  of  his  meal  ! 

Open  Air  Schools  in  London  and  India. 

Lajpat  Rai,  who  seems  to  have  given  up  the  role  of 
the  agitator  for  that  of  the  educator,  writes  in  the 
Modern  Review  on  education  in  London,  based  on 
the  official  publications  of  the  County  Council.  He 
prints  in  prominent  type  the  following  suggestion  : — 

The  Council  has  for  the  past  few  years  conducted  a  few  open- 
air  schools  in  different  districts  of  London.  The  cause  of 
Primary  education  in  India  would  very  much  advance  if  the 
Government  of  India  were  to  recognise  open-air  schools  in 
India  subject  to  climatic  requirements.  There  are  many  parts 
of  the  country  where  it  would  be  extremely  healthy  to  give 
open-air  education  for  several  hours  a  day  right  through  the 
year.  A  large  amount  of  money  which  is  now  required  to  be 
invested  in  buildings  would  thus  be  free  to  be  used  in  paying 
teachers. 

The  Disappointing  Young  Turks. 
Turkey,  regenerate,  liberal,  constitutional,  as  the 
British  Government  and  people  wished  it  to  be,  has 
made  her  entrance  into  political  life  by  invading 
Persia,  by  threatening  Crete  and  Greece,  by  embitter- 
ing Bulgaria,  by  offending  the  Powers  of  the  Triple 
Entente,  by  quarrelling  with  France  on  the  subject  of 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  which  it  refuses  to  recognise  23 
French  possessions,  and  by  menacing  India.  Those 
are  grave  mistakes  on  the  part  of  Young  Turkey,  and 
they  constitute  grave  dangers  for  peace-loving  Europe. 
— Dr.  Dillon,  in  the  Contemporary  Review. 


Latin  Hymns  and  Rival  Translators. 
Two  famous  hymns  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  are 
the  "  Lauda  Sion  "  and  the  "  Adoro  Te  Devote,"  and 
many  are  the  poets  who  have  written  translations  of 
them.  Of  English  renderings  of  the  latter  hymn  the 
Irish  Monthly  has  given  us  at  different  times  no 
fewer  than  thirteen,  but  that  now  generally  used  is 
one  by  Judge  O'Hagan,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
magazine  about  thirty  years  ago.  A  writer  in  the 
Tablet  recently  called  attention  to  this  translation, 
and  also  to  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy's  translation 
of  the  "  Lauda  Sion,"  which  he  considered  the  best 
of  these  two  hymns.  The  editor  of  the  Irish  Monthly 
tells  us-  that  both  these  versions  were  given  to  him 
originally  for  publication  in  an  English  magazine,  and 
that  he  reprinted  them  in  a  book  of  Eucharistic 
Verses.  As  MacCarthy's  "  Lauda  Sion  "  does  not 
seem  to  be  included  in  any  extant  collection,  it  is  now 
reprinted,  along  with  O'Hagan's  "  Adoro  Te  Devote," 
in  the  Irish  Monthly  for  November. 

Who  are  the  Real  English? 
In  T.  F.'s  Magazine  for  December  Mary  Neal 
writes  charmingly  on  the  national  revival  of  morris 
dancing.  She  has  found  that  these  old  English  games 
can  best  be  taught,  not  by  our  educated  middle-class 
girls,  but  by  our  working  girls.     She  says  : — 

Experience  has  confirmed  my  first  impression  that  the 
healthy,  laughter-loving,  self-respecting,  hard-working  girl  of 
the  people  is  the  ideal  teacher  of  these  peasant  dances.  The 
very  nature  of  the  dances,  virile,  strenuous,  open-air,  with 
nothing  of  subtlety  or  delicacy  or  drawing-room  posturing, 
demands  the  like  character  in  their  interpreters,  and  it  is  far 
away  from  drawing-rooms  and  gentility  that  we  must  look  for 
those  who  will  keep  true  to  the  traditional  spirit  of  the  dances. 

And  we  must  keep  rigorously  away  from  everything  prjeieux. 
or  pedantic  if  the  old-time  spirit  of  the  English  peasant  is  to 
live  again,  through  our  folk  dance  and  song,  in  the  lives  of 
the  young  folks  of  to-day. 

Whence  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  true  English  spirit 
that  gave  birth  to  our  old  ballads  and  dances  is 
conserved,  not  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  our  middle 
classes,  but  in  the  hearts  of  our  working  girls. 

Tommy  Atkins  as  a  Christian. 

In  the  Sunday  at  Home  Mr.  Ellis  Franklyn  writes 
on  Tommy  Atkins  as  a  good  Christian.  He  says 
that  there  is  a  real  feeling  for  the  highest  things  in 
the  hearts  of  many  of  our  soldiers.  In  India  it  is 
now  a  frequent  practice  for  soldiers  to  go  about  with 
missionaries.  "  Not  long  ago  a  band  of  cavalry  and 
artillery  men  themselves  conducted  a  mission  in  an 
Indian  village,  with  the  very  best  results.  The  village 
priest  was  converted."  The  old  traditions  of  religious 
persecution  in  the  Army  are  pretty  well  forgotten. 
The  writer  states  also  that  the  protective  knowledge 
necessary  is  conveyed  to  the  men  by  religious  agency. 
"  If  a  soldier  commits  sins  of  the  body,  he  does  so 
with  his  eyes  open  as  to  the  possible  consequences. 
Every  young  recruit  is  informed  of  the  body's  mean- 
ing and  of  his  responsibility  to  his  Creator." 
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THE   AMERICAN    REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS. 

'I'm  [anuary  numbi  i  bears  vivid  witness  ti>  man's 
mechanical  mastery  ol  his  environment,  A  paper 
showing  the  revoluti  d  in  agi  i<  ulturc  1 1 

automobile  has  been  separate!)  noticed.  Mr,  II.  T. 
u  adi  sketi  hes  the  development  of  the  automobile  in 
fire  service,  and  shows  how  the  n  OSt  I  nables 

smaller  towns  and  villages  to  ha  .stems  of 

their  own,  while  help  maybe  rendered  over  greater 
distances  than  before. 

Mr.  G.  I''.  Authier  gives  a  graphic  account  of  tin- 
progress  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  shows  that  the 
Nation  for  the  entire  canal  in  November,  1910, 
was  7;  percent  completed,  the  main  locks  from  u 
to  51  per  cent,  completed.  The  locks  will  be  com 
pleted  by-June  ist.  1913,  when  smaller  vessels  may 
be  utilising  the  canal.  January  ist,  11)14,  will  see 
commercial  vessels  passing  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
January  ist,  191 5,  is  the  date  for  the  official  opening, 
when  a  fleet  of  American  warships  will  pass  tin 
the  waterway.  Twelve  hours  will  be  allowed  the 
slowest  ship  in  passing  through  the  canal,  which  is 
50  \  miles  long  from  deep  water  to  deep  water. 

Miss  Mabel  Smith  tells  how  their  own  native  trees 
are  propagated  for  Americans  in  Europe.  The 
propagation  of  young  trees  has  been  developed,  she 
to  its  highest  state  in  France,  Holland,  and 
England,  The  milder  climate  of  Europe  and  the 
more  frequent  rainfall  enable  the  cuttings  and  seed- 
lings to  root  there  more  quickly,  and  make  a  rapid 
growth.  She  gives  a  pleasing  description  ol  the 
Dutch  nurseries,  and  also  of  the  French  at  Orleans. 
She  says  the  English  nurseries  are  wonderful  to  visit, 
hut  have  little  practical  value,  as  their  tine  stock  is 
not  hardy  in  America.  The  Dutch  are  seriously 
injuring  the  English  nursery  trade  in  deciduous  trees 

Mr.  D.  T.  Day  writes  on  the  platinum  and  nickel 
industries.  He  reports  that  the  supply  of  nickel  is 
too  great  and  the  demand  for  platinum  is  too  great. 
Nickel  occurs  universally,  but  one  can  count  platinum 
deposits  on  one's  hand. 

Mr.    John    Hilder   describes    the    London    Town 
Planning  Conference,  and  gives  pictures  of  sugg* 
improvements  in  Chicago  and  in  New  York. 

The  survey  of  the  world  is  so  comprehensive  and 
complete  as  to  be  almost  encyclopaedic. 

Tlu  East  ami  the  Wat  for  January  again  shows 
itself  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  study  of  missionary 
problems.  Beside  articles  mentioned  elsewhere,  Mr. 
Stuart  H.  Clark  strongly  pleads  that  Eurasians 
should  be  employed  as  missionaries  in  India.  Their 
numerical  strength  is  given  as  87,000,  which  is  more 
than  half  the  total  European  population.  Rev.  C.  H. 
Edmunds  controverts  the  attractive  belief  in  trans- 
migration. He  declares  that  it  does  not  stand  the 
three-fold  test  of  vitality,  reasonableness,  and  prac- 
tical effects. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 
Tin    Editor  •  His  Majesty's  Miniitei 

banditti,   and    prints    Mr.    Lloyd    '■  peech    at 

I  nd    1  li    by  the  <  lhancellor  ol    the 

Exchequer,  lb  is,  however,  too  wrath  with  Mr. 
Balfour  to  have  more  than  the  usual  quantum  ol 
Billingsgate  to  spare  for  the  Government 

Mr.    II.    W.    Wilson    state,  clearly    the    objections 
thai  may  fairly  be  taken  to  the  Declaration  "i  London, 
which  will  have  to  l«-   amended    before   it  can  be 
ratified.       Mr.    Harold    Russell    writes    a    very   inter- 
'ii  "  The  S  ans  ol  Fishes."    I  te 

thinks  they  are  dumb,  deaf,  very  shortsighted,  with- 
out taste,  with  little  sense  of  smell,  and  no  capacity 
for  distinguishing  colour.  On  tin:  other  hand 
are  very  sensitive  to  vibrations  in  the-  water.  Mi. 
J  A.  Hill  writes  on  Christian  Sc  ience.  His  Highness 
Vga  Khan  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Lady 
Minto.  He  says  : — 
No  reference  to  this  new  spirit  .is  theai  <\  ol  Lord 

tenure  would  lie  complete   without   allusion  i> 
Minto's  active  and  » hole-hearted  >n  with  him  in  its 

promotion.     Not    only   has  she   maintained    the    traditi 

practical  interest   in  works  of   charity    and    mercy  exhi- 
bited by  lie  1    ,  >rs,  but  from   the  Indian  point  ol 
she  has  humanised    Viceregal    Lod  and    Government 
House,  Calcutta. 


THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW 
Tiik  most  varied,  the  liveliest,  and  the  most  inde- 
cent of  all  publications  issued  in  the  English  language. 
The  January  number  contains  some  beautiful  verses, 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  playlet,  "The  Dark  Lady  of  the 
Sonnets,'1  a  couple  of  short  stories,  one  of  which 
comes  nearer  being  obscene  than  any  story  yet 
published  in  an  English  magazine,  a  second  instal- 
ment of  Mr.  Conrad's  Russian  serial,  the  third  section 
ol  Arnold  Bennett's  "Paris  Nights,"  and  a  copious 
allowance  of  political  articles.  Mr.  Hewlett's  "Pre- 
lude to  Hodgiad "  I  notice  elsewhere,  also  Dr. 
MacNeill's  "Statement  of  the  Irish  Demand."  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  states,  and  rather  overstates,  the  case 
against  the  Osborne  judgment.  No  one  objects 
to  the  chairman  of  a  railway  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment, because  he  is  paid  to  be  chairman,  not 
to  be  an  M.P.  Neither  does  anyone  object  to 
trades  union  officials  sitting  in  Parliament  it  they  are 
only  paid  to  do  their  official  work.  If  the  share- 
holders of  a  railway  were  compelled  to  pay  to  main- 
tain a  representative  in  Parliament  pledged  to  support 
a  policy — Tory  or  Liberal,  as  the  case  may  be — to 
which  half  the  shareholders  objected,  there  would  be 
some  force  in  Mr.  Webb's  parallel.  Before  the 
Divorce  Commission  draws  up  its  recommendations 
for  restraining  indecent  publications  its  members 
should  read  the  last  two  pages  of  Mr.  T.  Sturge 
Moore's  "  Platonic  Marriage,"  otherwise  they  will  be 
in  danger  of  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel. 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

The  January  Fortnightly  opens  the  new  year  with 
no  fewer  than  four  articles  on  the  political  situation, 
which  are  noticed  elsewhere  under  "  The  General 
Election,  1910." 

THE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  ON  BYRON. 
Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  American  Ambassador  in 
London,  delivered  an  address  on  Byron  at  the  Univer- 
sity College  of  Nottingham  when  the  Byron  Chair  of 
English  Literature  was  inaugurated.  The  address  as 
printed  in  the  Fortnightly  reads  like  a  pleasant,  half 
appreciative,  half  depreciatory  character  sketch  of 
Byron.  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  sums  up  his  estimate  as 
follows  : — 

But  when  all  this  sparkling  froth  and  dull  noisome  sediment 
has  been  rejected,  you  will  stili  be  able  to  hold  up  for  admira- 
tion and  instruction  a  body  of  noble  English  verse,  hardly 
Surpassed,  perhaps  hardly  equalled  in  the  whole  century  whose 
dawn  he  illuminated. 

A    PLEA    FOR    UNITY    IN    WAR    DIRECTION. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Alsager  Pollock,  in  an  article 
entitled  "One  War  Minister,"  pleads  strongly  in  favour 
of  creating  a  War  Board,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Haldane,  who  should  sitc.v  officio  in  both  Houses. 
He  would  constitute  this  Board  as  follows : — The 
■  Chief  of  the  Army  Staff"  and  "Chief  of  the  Navy 
Staff,"  the  "Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff," 
the  Minister  of  War,  and  the  Prime  Minister  as 
President. 

"  THE    RELIGION    OF    RELIGIONS." 

There  is  a  tolerably  free  spoken  colloquy  on 
Religion  by  an  anonymous  contributor.  One  of  the 
persons  in  the  dialogue  announces  that  he  is  engaged 
in  writing  a  book  entitled  "  The  Religion  of  Religions." 
Its  object,  he  tells  us,  will  be  the — 

bringing  out,  accentuating,  the  ethical  and  mystical  sides  of 
existing  religions  ;  it  may  help  them  to  shed — if  I  may  so  speak 
— elements  which  are  neither  ethical  nor  mystical,  but  merely 
superstitions.  Christianity,  Islam,  Buddhism  might  be  more 
powerful  for  good  if  certain  excrescences  could  be  pared  away. 
whether  by  the  pruning  knife  of  criticism — or  the  scythe  of 
Time. 

OTHER    ARTK 1 

Captain  Battine,  in  his  paper  on  "  Turkey  and  the 
Triple  Alliance,"  insists  on  the  importance  of  keeping 
friends  with  the  Turk,  of  avoiding  all  causes  of 
offence  with  Austria  and  Germany,  and  of  preparing 
an  army  for  service  abroad.  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks 
gives  us  his  Impressions  of  Congress,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Sickert  discourses  on  the  Post  -  Impressionists. 
Oliver  Onions  contributes  a  short  story,  and  Mr.  W. 
Lennard's  serial  is  continued. 


THE  ISLANDER. 

We  have  to  welcome  the  first  number  of  the  most 
diminutive  of  quarterlies  in  The  Islander ;  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Islanders.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
portrait  of  King  George  V.,  "  the  greatest  asset  of 
the  Empire."  The  contents  are  bright,  varied,  and 
full  of  information  on  vital  points.  The  credo  of  the 
Islanders  is  that  the  British  Empire  floats  on  the 
British  Navy,  and  the  practical  doctrine  is  two  keels 
to  one.  The  following  "  Acts  of  Patriotism  "  are 
worthy  of  being  held  in  remembrance  by  all  islanders, 
as  well  as  the  Islanders  with  a  capital  I  for  whose 
instruction  and  encouragement  this  new  quarterly  is 
primarily  published  : — 

1.  Tut  up  somewhere  in  your  room  the  maxim  "The  British 
Empire  floats  on  the  British  Navy." 

2.  Repeat  {he  above  maxim  to  some  one  person  every  day. 

3.  Teil  everyone  you  can  that  naval  and  national  security 
mean-  laying  down  Two  Keels  to  One  of  the  next  strongest 
European  Fower. 

4.  Treat  every  American  as  a  brother  in  blood. 

5.  Induce  every  lad  of  your  acquaintance  to  join  the  Boy 
Scouts  or  the  Boys  Brigade.  Induce  every  young  man  in  your 
employ  to  join  the  Territorial  Force. 

6.  Induce  every  girl  to  qualify  in  First  Aid  and  Home 
Nursing.  If  you  can  afford  it,  subscribe  to  the  Red  Cross 
Society  or  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

7.  Learn  the  names  of  the  Makers  of  Empire,  and  treat  them 
as  household  words.  Never  miss  a  chance  of  explaining  that  it 
is  easier  to  create  an  Empire  than  to  maintain  it. 

S.  Religion  should  be  taught  to  children  by  their  mothers, 
Patriotism  by  their  fathers.  Urge  upon  Schoolmasters  and 
others  the  value  of  History  as  the  basis  of  Patriotism. 

9.  Explain  that  knowledge  of  History  is  not  lists  of  dates,  but 
the  story  of  how  Britons  obtained  and  have  maintained  their 
Freedom. 

10.  Uncover  when  the  National  Anthem  is  played,  and  sec 
thai  others  do  the  same.  Salute  the  Colours,  or  a  Regiment 
marching  through  the  stn 

11.  Encourage  British  and  Colonial  products  by  giving  them 
a  preference  over  those  of  other  nations  when  you  go  shopping. 

12.  Teach  your  children  a  Trade  in  early  youth,  and  impress 
upon  them  that  manual  labour  is  as  noble  as  any  other  form  ol 
the  day's  work. 

13.  When  you  go  to  rest  at  night,  ask  yourself  what  you 
have  done  for  your  Country  since  the  sun  rose. 


The  December  part  of  the  Bookman  is  a  handsome 
double  number,  including  several  coloured  plates, 
besides  a  separate  portfolio  of  three  coloured  plates 
from  Mr.  W.  G.  Simmonds's  illustrations  of  scenes 
from  "  Hamlet."  The  very  bulky  supplement  is 
devoted  to  the  Christmas  books. 


The  Socialistic  administration  of  Milwaukee,  re- 
garded by  the  world  as  a  great  experiment  in  muni- 
cipal government,  is  sympathetically  and  glowingly 
described  by  Harvey  Dee  Brown  in  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

The  original  form  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
supposed  by  Professor  Lake,  writing  in  the  Expositor, 
to  have  been  a  general  epistle  written  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  was 
sent  by  the  Apostle  to  different  churches  with  dif- 
ferent covering  letters.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
as  found  in  our  canon  contains,  besides  the  original 
encyclical  letter,  the  letter  specially  addressed  to  the 
Church  at  Rome.  Shorter  recensions  of  the  Epistle 
were  found  in  the  ancient  world.  The  common 
theory  is  that  they  owed  their  abbreviation  to  the 
action  of  Marcion. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 
K  tin-  Contemporary  R  |  Count  de 

Soissons   concludes   lu>    article  on   Anatoli 
Mr.  t .  tnd  1  ritii  ises  I  li  bu 

1  \i.  1 . .  1         ind  Mr.  I  >  a  tribute 

;.>  the  morality  and  capacity  of  lb 

wit  I.IAM     I  IMES     \ N  1 1    HIS    Ml  5SAG1  . 

Professor  Jacks  discourses  of  Pragmatism  am 
anther   in  a  spirit  of  sympathetic  appreciation,     He 

■- 
1  believe  thai  William  J 

!  rays   unconfused,  it    1-   true,  but   y<  1  with  0  1  li    1  vision 
ahead  "i  him,  a  rich  and  varied  philosophical  1  behind 

him,  and  « ith  a  gi 

Joabl  in  my  ow  a  mind 
of  1  in  ition,  1 

h  in  the  long  run  will 
succumb  to  ii"  gainsaying. 

THE    UNITS     '  IV'S    LIFE     \NI>    WORK. 

Dr.  Charles  Sarolea  maintains  that  Tolstoy's  early 
work  contained  the  germs  of  all  that  he  wrote  in 
after  life  . 

on  the  beginning  he  seems  to  be  in  full 

iroductions  already  reveal  all  the  " 
characteristics:  the  microscopic  vision  which  sees  infiniti 

and  tlie  telescopic  vision  which   takes  in  the  stars  and 
llations  :     the  analytical   power   which 
delicate  fibres  o(  the  In-art,  which  maki 
anatomist  of  the  son),  at  powei  which  revels  in 

1      1        the  combination  0 
,    with    intellectual    di  trtistic 

i.dity  ;  the  implai  irching  realist]  ed  with 

universal  human  sympathy. 

LIBERALISM    AND    EMPIRE. 

Professor  Edward  Kylie  thinks  that  the  Liberals 
a  great  chance  of  doing  great  things  both  for 
the  Empire  and  for  themselves  by  democratising  the 
mother  country  on  the  one  hand  and  by  convincing 
the  Colonials  they  care  for  them  on  the  other.  He 
recommends — 

1  programme  of  ri  isnres.     The]  ithome 

m.     It  is  |n>t  as  neces- 
sary in  the  broadei  field  -    npire  to  oppi        Prefi 
a  deGnite  trai 

and  freight  rates,  the  appointn  entsin 

the  Colonies,  the  education  of  the  i:  the  founda- 

>l  i  ciiii.il   bureaux   foi  1  uination   ol   1 

and   the  preparation  of  statistics.      I  11 
me  within  the]  ■  1 

that  the  great  party  of  shopke 
Imperial  trade  shoul  >e  dispelled. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

One  of  the  brightest  articles  in  the  Review  is 
Professor  Thornton  Collins'  description  of  Shake- 
rean  theatres.  It  is  vivid  and  horrible.  The 
Rev.  Page  Hopps,  in  a  brief — too  brief — paper  on 
'ILieckel  and  .Monism,"  expresses  a  comforting 
belief  that  Haeckel  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  are 
practically  at  one  in  their  conception  of  the  I  ' 
Dr.  Dillon,  in  his  chronique,  pays  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  Lord  Mayor  -Strong's  Guildhall  speech  on 
Britain  beyond  the  sea. 


THE   NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 
1  [i  i\\  1  1  1  y,    which 

appeared    in    1908,    has    been    r<  in    this 

nlier  nun. 

tin 

Sir  ( 'lenient   K 1  u  1  < »       I  '  'ueeil 

lys  that  "  she  is  a 
( 'huii  hwoman,    » it  haul 

;  but,  wh  i  rotestant 

in  hei  my.     But 

li  all 
Mtion 
is  bettei   shown  in  hearty  prayei  and   |  1  in  in 

ritual."     'I  !■  ■   '■  est  in 

the  I  louse  of  I  .mils'  inquirj  into  the  sweatin 
and  nevej   tired  ol   plj ing  thi  lions 

1   the  chain-makers,  the  seam  and  other 

toilers  lur  long  hours  and   low  Her   memory 

is  phenomenal.      In  driving    through    the 
i  id  Ilnliart  shi  ised  a  man  in  the  crowd, 

and    remarked   that    he  had   been  a  cural 
Sheen  when  sb  irl,  that  his  nan  1  with 

1  that  she  had  heard  him  preach  two  or  three 
tunes.     Enquiry  proved  thai  she  was  correct. 

lilt     CHILD    As    KEY    l<>    SOCIAL    REFORM. 

Dr.  P.  S.    Moxom   offers  as  the   true  objective   of 

socie:.  lor  all  children  from  the 

Sts    that    this     enterprise     should 

all    the    1  .  all    the  women's  clubs,  all 

m   organisations,   all   that   large  part  of  society 

whi<  h  is  well  di  I  iwards  mankind.      Let   their 

energies    be    directed    to    providing    the    child    with 

appropriate    environment,   in    a  good   home,  a  good 

school,  a   good  city,   and   a    good  Church.      All  our 

problems  go  back  to  the  child,  he  argues. 

MARK.    TWAIN'S    INTERNATIONAL    FAME. 

Mr.  Archibald  Henderson  fit  -  uliarly gratify* 

0  Americans  to  rest  confident  in  the  belief  that 

"  in    Mark     Twain    America    has   contributed   to   the 

world  an  international  and  universal  genius — sealed 

ol  tl  ■  Moliere,  a  congener  of  Defoe,  of  Field- 

111  III  1:     ARTICLES. 

Mi.  Charles  M.  Hargcr  shows  the  effect  of  the 
land  movement  on  national  finance,  and  bears  witness 
to  the  abounding  prosperity  of  the  Western  States. 
'The  farmers  are  purchasing  luxuries  to  a  great  extent, 
from  bath  tubs  to  pianos,  books  to  phonographs. 
'The  automobile  has  entered  into  their  life.  Counties 
with  only  10,000  inhabitants  boast  of  two  to  three 
hundred  cars.  Mr.  E.  li  I  owry  draws  some  lessons 
from  the  recent  elections,  attributing  the  defeat  of 
the  Republicans  to  their  broken  pledges  of  tariff 
reduction  and  to  disappointment  with  Colonel  Roose- 
velt. Mr.  P>.  11.  Amram  trounces  the  critics  as 
"  darkeners  of  counsel.'' 
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THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

Some  half-dozen  articles  are  mentioned  elsewhere, 
most  of  them  dealing  with  the  Constitutional  crisis. 

THE    MOTIVE    OF    DEMOCRACY. 

Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  offers  a  study  of  democracy. 
Why  do  people  want  the  vote  ?  Not,  he  says,  for  the 
sake  of  the  power  it  confers,  or  as  a  means  to  justice 
or  liberty  or  even  spoliation.  Xo ;  but  as  a  gratifi- 
cation of  self-esteem.  "  A  consciousness  of  self- 
respect  before  all  men  " — that  is  the  most  character- 
istic feature  of  modern  civilisation.  Women  want  the 
vote  because  men  possess  it,  and  they  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  their  self-respect.  "  Democracy  is  rooted  in 
the  sentiment  of  self-esteem." 

THE  REAL  CENTRE  OF  LONDON. 

Captain  Swinton  has  discovered  that  the  real 
centre  of  the  Metropolis  lies  in  the  southern  area 
around  Waterloo  Station.  To  utilise  this  central  site 
he  would  transfer  the  S.  E.  and  C.  R.  terminus  thither 
from  Charing  Cross ;  he  would  connect  it  with  the 
north  by  a  "  King  Edward  Bridge !'  in  place  of  the 
present  railway  bridge ;  and  he  would  line  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  by  a  noble  embankment  con- 
tinuing that  of  the  new  L.C.C.  Hall. 

WOMAN    SUFFRAGE    AND    THE    SCHOOL   AGE. 

Miss  Anna  Martin  concludes  her  study  of  the 
married  working  woman.  She  actually  imagines  the 
working  woman  to  be  "  lukewarm "  towards  the 
school-feeding  of  children.  One  paragraph  may  be 
quoted  :— 

Opponents  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  working 
women  may  be  presented  with  the  following  admission.  If 
these  women  had  had  the  vote,  the  school  age  in  London  could 
not  have  been  raised  to  fourteen  without  very  important  modi- 
fications of  the  scheme.  A  short  calculation  will  show  that,  as 
regards  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women,  the  compulsory  keep- 
ing back  for  twelve  months  of  each  successive  child  from  entering 
the  labour  market  was  practically  an  income  tax  of  from  20  to 
25  per  cent,  levied  on  the  bare  subsistence  income — a  demand, 
no  enfranchised  class  would  stand  for  a  moment. 

TO    DEVELOP    BRITISH    SCULPTURE. 

Mr.  W.  Reynolds-Stephens  pleads  for  "  the  national- 
isation of  our  sculpture,"  by  which  he  means  not  the 
transfer  to  national  ownership  of  all  privately  owned 
sculpture,  but  that  the  British  collectively  as  a 
nation  become  patrons  of  the  art.  He  would  have 
the  Government  or  the  L.C.C.  erect  in  Hyde  Park  a 
building  for  national  art,  illustrative  of  British  thought, 
and  would  assign  a  Government  grant  of  ,£5,000  a 
year  for  the  purchase  or  commissioning  of  any 
really  fine  national  sculpture  sent  to  annual  exhibi- 
tions. He  reports  a  great  renascence  of  sculpture  in 
Britain,  but  laments  that  it  is  alien  and  chiefly  French 
in  spirit  and  style. 

THE    CHARM    OF    AFRICA. 

Mrs.  Watherston  gives  a  very  vivid  account  of  her 
experiences  in  Tamale,  in  West  Africa.  She  was  the 
first  white  woman  to  live  there.  She  says  that  "  even 
the  bad  moments  "  form  part  of  "  the  extraordinary 
supremacy   which   Africa   holds  over   the   men   who 


serve  her.  For  the  most  part  the  work  is  engrossing, 
and  the  discomforts  are  easily  outbalanced  by  the 
freedom  of  the  life."  "  In  England's  colonies  her  sons 
still  give  the  best  of  mind  and  body." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Hurd  commends  and  supports  "the  War 
Office  Veto  "  on  compulsory  service.  Sir  Edward 
Clayton  approves  in  the  main,  with  many  amending 
proposals,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  principles  of  prison 
reform.  Miss  E.  M.  Boyd  describes  an  interesting 
land  venture  in  a  village  in  Wilts,  where,  by  co-ope- 
rative purchase,  villagers  obtain  a  999  years'  leasehold 
of  acre  plots,  and  improve  their  position  greatly.  Sir 
T.  Dyke  Acland  replies  to  Dr.  Clifford's  strictures  on 
the  Educational  Settlement  Committee,  and  laments 
that  Dr.  Clifford  objects  to  any  form  of  denomina- 
tional instruction.  Rev.  F.  Aveling  replies  to  Mr. 
C.  Delisle  Burns's  endeavour  to  prove  the  "  Modern- 
ism "  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Lady  Paget  con- 
tributes recollections  of  Copenhagen  in  the  sixties. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  January  number  has  the  usual  variety  ot 
interest  and  novelty. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL    RAILWAYS. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Furlong  describes  South  America's  first 
trans-continental  railway,  which  runs  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Valparaiso,  passing  the  great  image  of  the 
Christ  that  marks  the  boundary  and  the  covenant  of 
eternal  peace  between  Chile  and  Argentine.  He 
says  of  the  line  : — 

It  occurs  in  latitude  practically  on  an  air-line  route  between 
Cape  Town  and  Melbourne,  which  may  be  of  great  future- 
importance.  It  substitutes  for  three  or  five  days  by  sea  through 
treacherous  straits  and  the  stormy  Pacific  a  journey  of  thirty 
odd  hours  in  well-appointed  trains  and  through  some  of  the 
most  wonderful  scenery  in  the  world — thus  bringing  Chile 
nearer  to  Paris  and  to  London  by  at  least  twelve  days. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Talbot  sketches  life  on  the  trail  in  the 
Rockies,  where  now  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is 
advancing.  Already  in  desolate  places  where  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  centre  of  traffic  enterprising  Scots 
are  putting  up  sites  of  hotels,  and  : — 

Five  years  ago  you  could  have  bought  this  land  for  a  few 
cents  per  acre  and  have  been  pitied  as  a  fool  for  taking  it.  To- 
day it  costs  you  anything  from  £$  to  £6  per  acre,  and  I  met 
some  pioneers  in  possession,  who  were  confidently  asking  ,£  10 
per  acre,  and  that  over  eighty  miles  from  Fort  George  ! 
MISTAKES    IN    THE    LABOUR    EXCHANGES. 

Mr.  T.  Good  finds  the  secret  of  Labour  opposition 
to  the  Labour  Exchanges  in  the  unfortunate  mistake 
made  by  the  Government  in  giving  the  chief  situa- 
tions to  "  University  aristocrats,  journalists,  retired 
Army  and  Navy  men,  ex-diplomats,  and  Arctic  ex- 
plorers," instead  of  to  Labour  leaders.  He  also 
says  :— 

When  they  are  made  the  insurance  offices — the  places  where 
the  unemployed  must  go  to  "sign"  in  order  to  get  their 
aliment — then  they  will  be  used  by  the  best  workers  and,  of 
course,  by  the  best  employers.  This  has  been  the  cardinal 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Government — starling  the  exchanges 
without  insurance. 
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0OVERNMEN1    BY    M\> 

\  curious  amalgam  of  democracy  ;mcl  of  whal  the 
h  i  .ill  syndicalism  is  suggested  by  Mr,  lie. 
Wedd,  that  every  tradi  and  every  pn  Session  -^1  >•  >n  1<  I  nave 
its  own  elected  representatives ;  every  tradi  and  ever) 
profession  should  hold  their  own  several  parliaments 
.it  their  own  guildhalls  in  London,  or  in  some  othei 
d  town ;  and  I  n  lal  "  absolutely 

impartial,  disinterested,  unsectarian,"  and  skilled  in 
political   economy  or  the   science  of  government — a 

ge  of  legislation  in  fact     Perhaps  when  thi 
sibility  of  sueh  a  tribunal   is    proved  such  a   Si  hem. 
may  enter  into  practical  politics. 

A    MU     GARDEN    SUBURB. 
"Home  Counties"  describes  the   development   of 
the  new  garden  suburb  at  Gildea  Park,  in  Romford. 
The  promoters  state  that  : — 

Applications  for  land  are  more  numerous  than  the  pi 
in  road-making  enables  us  to  <lc.il  with.     At  .t   period  when 
!:m<l  is  s.ii.i  1,.  be  depressed,  many  thousands  ol  pounds1  worth 
of  laml   have  been  applied  for  within  four  months  from   the 
opening  of  the  estate  ! 

BRITISH  PI  \Rl.s  ! 
The  little-known  pearl  fisheries  of  Scotland  are 
described  by  Mr.  C.  Edwardes.  Where  Londoners 
go  hopping,  Scots  go  pearl-fishing  in  rivers  like  the 
Tay.  Mussels  in  the  sandy  bottoms  are  dug  up  and 
opened,  and  often  a  hundred  shells  are  without 
result.  The  empty  shells,  with  their  dead  bodies,  are 
flung  to  one  side.  But  occasionally  the  Scottish 
pearler  finds  pearls  worth  ^5.  Only  two  summers 
1  hey  found  a  beautiful  pearl  of  twenty-one  grains 
that  brought  them  ^25.  A  German  took  up  the 
industry  in  Scotland  with  such  success  that  in  i860 
alone  he  is  reputed  to  have  pouched  pearls  worth 
j£t*,ooo.  In  Ireland  in  1908  a  man  found,  after  a 
mere  half-hour's  fishing,  a  pearl  which  he  sold  to  a 
jeweller  for  ^8.  l'earls  used  to  be  found  in 
land,  but  one  never  hears  of  them  now. 

There  is  an  account  given  of  the  Kobben,  the  sub- 
mersible just  added  to  the  Norwegian  Navy.  The 
i .  rman  Navy  possesses  twelve  submersibles. 


Architectural  Review. 
The  Architectural  Review  for  December  is  again  a 
delight    to    the    eye.     It   is  distinguished  by  several 
drawings  by  Harold   Falkner  of  the  quaint  old  build- 
ings and  streets  of  Lyme  Regis.     Some   inter- 
experiments  in  modern   garden  design  are  sketched 
and  described.     Other  beautifully  illustrated  de 
tions  are  those   of  Marlow  Place,  Great  Marlow  ;  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Ambrogio  at  Milan  ;  and  Risley  School 
House.      Mr.    Paul    VVaterhouse    suggests   how   the 
forty   feet   of  gardens   lining  Euston   Road   might  be 
utilised:   14ft.  given   to   a   width  of  roadway,  making 
a  road  68ft.  from  kerb  to  kerb;  12  ft.  into  a  public 
footway    adjoining    the    houses;   and   the    remaining 
14  ft.  for   the  growth   of  a  row  of  trees,  as  suggi 
by  Lord  Meath  in  1904. 


Scribner. 

Tiik  January  number  "i  Siribner's  Afagatine  con 

tams  a  study  of  Winslow  Homer,  the  American  artist, 

died  at  Ins  res'  1  'ii.;i!     Neck,  Main 

niber  last.     The  article  is  written  by  Christian 

Brinton,  and  is  illustrated  by  main  pit  tines  by  the 

artist.     Mi.   Brinton    k<  i>  hi  s  thi    life  and  develop 

men!   of  the  self-taught   painter   from   his   birth  in 

11,  New  England,  in  1836,  and  ati  much 

influence  to  the  effect  ol  the  Civil  War  on  th<  genius 

of  the   painter,  after  which   "there  always   seemed   to 

to  him  something  of  that  <|iiii  keiung  of  national 

\    vvho    lived    through    those 

>il  day  s  have  evei  lost." 


The  United  Empire. 
The  United  Empire  for  December  contains  many 
■  it  statesmanlike  breadth  of  view.  The  Duke 
'it  Marlborough's  discussion  of  the  Imperial  pro 
is  an  especially  valuable  contribution.  Mr.  Guy 
Scholefield,  discussing  New  Zealand  as  the  British 
51  a  power  in  the  Pacific,  says  that  New  Zealand's  bid 
fur  the  dominion  of  the  South  I'e  ifi'  is  as  real  and 
sincere  as  that  of  Japan.  Her  resources  in  coal  and 
iron  and  ironbound  coasts  and  stormy  seas  are 
unequalled  :  her  resources  in  men  are  full  of  prom 
Her  Amokura  is  the  test  seagoing  training-ship  in 
the  British  Empire.  Mrs.  Clare  FitzGibbon  describes 
the  home  life  in  British  Columbia  and  the  conquering 
of  the  forest.  Mr.  Stafford  Ransome  shows  the 
industrial  possibilities  in  South  Africa,  which  are 
greater  now  than  ever.  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun 
dwells  on  the  urgent  need  of  the  Georgian  Canal, 
which  is  to  link  Montreal  with  the  Upper  Canadian 
lakes.  

London  Quarterly  Review. 
Thi  London  Quarterly  Review  for  January  is  less 
explicitly  theological  than  usual.  It  opens  with  a 
poetic  paper  by  J.  A.  Thomson  on  the  Dryad  in 
the  tree,  or  the  vision  of  universal  life  that  comes 
through  the  sympathetic  study  of  Nature.  It  ends  its 
series  of  main  articles  with  a  mystical  paper  by 
E.  J.  Brailsford  on  the  education  of  the  spiritual 
sense,  in  which  the  possibilities  of  fellowship  with 
the  Infinite  environment  of  spirit  are  invitingly  sug- 
ed.  Between  these  two  we  have  studies  of 
Peary  at  the  Pole,  of  the  Poor  Law  in  actual  work- 
in-,  of  Indian  unrest,  of  the  "peace"  within  the 
Roman  Church,  and  of  the  Bantu  religion.  A  num- 
ber of  discussions  or  short  articles  appear  in  this 
number,  along  with  the  usual  reviews  of  books. 


In  the  Newfoundland  Quarterly  Dr.  J.  A.  O'Reilly- 
pleads  for  opening  Castle  Hill,  Placentia,  as  a  Peace 
Memorial  Park  to  the  memory  of  King  Edward. 
The  other  contents  of  the  magazine  are  of  general 
interest,  touching  such  subjects  as  the  Oberammergau 
Passion  Play,  record  salmon,  etc. 
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THE  MOSLEM  WORLD. 

This  is  a  new  magazine  intended  as  a  "quarterly 
review  of  current  events,  literature,  and  thought 
among  Mohammedans  as  they  affect  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  its  missionary  programme."  It  hopes  to 
interpret  Islam  to  Christians  as  a  world-wide  religion 
in  all  its  varied  aspects  and  its  deep  influence,  ethical 
and  spiritual ;  to  point  out  and  press  home  the  true 
solution  of  the  Moslem  problem,  namely,  the  evan- 
gelisation of  the  Moslems ;  to  awaken  sympathy, 
love,  and  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  Moslem  world.  It 
is  published  at  one  shilling  net  by  the  Christian 
Literature  Society  for  India,  35,  John  Street,  Bedford 
Row,  W.C.  Its  editor-in-chief  is  Rev.  S.  M.  Zwemer. 
Its  associated  editors  are  men  of  noted  experience  in 
the  Moslem  world.  This  new  journal  displays  a 
statesmanlike  comprehensiveness  of  survey,  and  with 
an  utter  absence  of  proselytising  fanaticism  combines 
a  very  earnest  evangelistic  spirit. 

Mrs.  Bobrovnikoff  writes  on  the  Moslems  in  Russia, 
whom  she  carefully  estimates  as  at  present  number- 
ing about  twenty-five  millions.  She  tells  of  the 
splendid  educational  work  of  Ilminsky,  which  has 
checked  the  advance  of  Islam  among  the  Tartars. 
But  she  says  that  the  new  method  adopted  by  modern 
Moslems  is  creating  a  new  Islam  language,  Pan- 
Tjoork  —  a  mixture  of  the  Tatar,  Persian,  Arabic, 
and  Turkish  languages— which  is  intended  to  unite 
the  Moslem  world.  They  give  much  more  space 
to  secular  than  to  religious  instruction.  Two  lumin- 
ous maps  accompany  her  article.  Mr.  Marshall 
Broomhall  estimates  the  Mohammedan  population 
of  China  as  anything  between  five  millions  and  ten 
millions,  but  rather  inclines  to  the  higher  figure.  He 
say-,  that  Islam  has  gone  back  rather  than  forward 
during  the  last  hundred  years  in  China.  Dr  Julius 
Richter  reports  that  the  German  National  Colonial 
Conference  unanimously  agreed  that  the  propagation 
of  Islam  is  an  imminent  danger  to  the  development 
of  German  colonies,  and  that  the  Christian  Churches 
should  endeavour  to  evangelise  German  Central 
Africa. 

THE   FORUM. 

The  December  number  possessed  no  special  dis- 
tinction. Mr.  James  Boyle's  "New  Socialism" 
claims  separate  notice.  Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 
fs  vigorously  criticised  as  "  the  defender  of  the  dis- 
carded," by  a  writer  who  ranks  him  as  "  a  clever 
charlatan  who  has  captured  the  reading  world  by 
writing  stupidity  with  brilliance."  "  The  great  Ches- 
terton affirmations  are  an  approval  of  drink  and 
metaphysics,  of  pugnacity  in. religion,  from  the  prag- 
matic standpoint  that  all  are  healthy." 

The  breed  of  the  conquerors,  the  master  race,  is, 
according  to  Haldane  MacFall,  "  that  which  has  the 
will  and  discipline  to  live  the  fullest  life  without 
debauching  it  or  enfeebling  its  strength  by  excess." 
Its  lamp  is  the  New  Thought,  its  soul  is  the  new 
instinct.      The  artist   must  be  to  the   commonplace 


mind  anarchic.  "  It  is  God's  aristocracy  who  are 
crucified." 

Mr.  Peter  MacArthur  thinks  that  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
would  not  seem  to  be  either  good  politics  or  good 
business  for  Canada,  and  that  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  such  a  treaty  will  lie  negotiated. 

Mr.  Julius  Chambers  marks  out  the  line  of  progress 
for  woman,  and  insists  that  "  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation woman  must  reverse  herself."  She  must  be 
independent,  capable  of  self-support,  safeguard  her 
own  interests.  Only  the  best  type  of  woman  is  fit  for 
motherhood.  Marriage  will  become  a  purely  civil 
contract.  The  marriageable  age  will  probably  be 
advanced  to  thirty  for  men  and  twenty-five  for  women. 
The  standard  of  masculine  morals  must  be  raised. 

The  music  of  the  Passion  Play  is  noted  by  Henry 
L.  Gideon.  

THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  QUARTERLY. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Newfoundland 
Quarterly  reached  us  just  before  the  New  Year. 
Among  its  very  varied  contents  we  note  an  illustrated 
paper  by  Sir  Thomas  G.  Esmonde,  M.P.,  giving  his 
impressions  of  Newfoundland.  He  says  that  his 
impressions- were  many  and  varied.  Newfoundland 
was  a  land  of  surprises,  but  nothing  surprised  him  so 
much  as  that  the  climate  is  better  than  ours,  although 
it  is  colder  in  winter  and  warmer  in  summer.  The 
climate  is  so  pure,  fresh,  and  exhilarating  that  he 
can  imagine  no  better  place  for  the  overworked, 
the  overwrought,  and  for  those  who  have  forgotten 
how  to  eat  and  to  sleep.  The  Newfoundlanders  are 
born  cooks,  and  as  Newfoundland  always  gives  you 
an  appetite  this  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  It 
is  a  most  lovely  country,  he  says,  which  reminds  him 
of  Ireland,  Scotland,  New  Zealand,  Switzerland, 
Mexico,  and  Greece — that  is  in  the  matter  of  scenery. 
For  fishing  it  is  far  superior  to  any  of  them,  while  for 
all  kinds  of  sport  the  country  is  unrivalled.  Sir 
Thomas  Esmonde  has  seen  no  fog  in  Newfoundland 
nor  any  icebergs,  and  as  for  travelling,  he  has  never 
met  a  more  obliging  railway  company  or  more  civil 
officials.  The  whole  article  is  one  long  ecstatic  burst 
of  enthusiastic  admiration.  Everything  that  Sir 
Thomas  Esmonde  says  may  be  true,  but  he  is  an 
Irishman,  and  there  is  at  least  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  may  not  some  time  have  kissed  the  Blarney  Stone. 

The  Round  Table  is  a  new  quarterly  review  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  politics  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  is  a  co-operative  undertaking,  published  by  a  com- 
pany of  men  who  are  anxious  to  see  Imperial 
questions  seriously  discussed.  The  first  number 
(published  2s.  6d.,  at  175,  Piccadilly)  deals  with 
Anglo-German  Rivalry,  India  and  the  English,  the 
Constitutional  Crisis  and  Home  Rule,  Affairs  in 
Canada,  and  South  African  politics.  It  is  a  book  for 
the  student  and  the  statesman,  and  I  heartily  wish  it 
success. 


I  he    ki  \  [ews    Review]  d. 
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THE   DUTCH    REVIEWS. 

Tn k  first  two  i  ontributi  tical 

.-,1  by  .in  artii  le  ti 
id  showing  the  influem  e  ol 
teal  poetry,  whether  it  deal   with  war,  peace,  m 
nature,   or   what    not,    i  to    be   ov<  n 

i  'ii  essay  on  the  art  ol 

difti  n  nt   and  enjoyment   ap- 

>:isi>t  in  this :  that  nt  comes 

without,   whereas  enjoyment    is  within  us.     VVi 
arnus  play,  but  we   enjoy  the  beauties  of 

Nature. 

There    is    another    ii  "  Educational 

■mii  "   in    Vragen  ./.  I  of  a 

classical    training   and    it--  usefulness  is  once   more 
mentioned,  a*  is  th  ng  studi  n 

work  for  .>  certain  St.u.-  examination,  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  which  they  are  o  i  learn  many  things 
that  will  not  be  of  the  least  use  to  them  in  after  lifi . 
What  is  required  is  to  i  nable  a  studenl  so  to  train  a-> 
ive  him  tl  indepe 
idy.  Individuality  ha  -  too  lit 
in  modem  Dutch  education.  In  a  chatty  article  on 
"The  Pa]  isked  to  imagine,  if  we  can, 
what  the  world  would  he  like  without  the  daily  press; 
the  writer  doubts  the  ability  of  most  people  to  con- 
jure up  the  picture  of  a  newspaperless  life  in  the 
twentieth  (  entury. 

Elsevier  is  lull  of  excellent  pictures.  The  repro- 
ductions of  paintings  in  the  Drucker  Collection  in 
the  National  Museum  are  of  a  conventional  character, 
hut  they  are  masterpieces  of  I  Hitch  art.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Toledo,  which  comes  next,  is  made  more 
entertaining  by  the  illustrations  of  different  parts  of 
the  town.  The  ceramic  art  of  Batavia,  Sumatra,  and 
neighbouring  1  Hitch  possessions  is  depicted  and 
described  in  the  third  article,  while  a  fourth  tells  us 
about  die  Passion  in  French  ecclesiastic  art. 

The  revolution  in  Portugal  has  inspired  a  con- 
tributor to  ZV  i  i  sympathetic  p 
on  Manoel's  departure  from  the  country  over  which 
he  ruled.  The  prose  contents  include  an  appreciative 
and  exhaustive  criticism. of  Sir  John  Tenniel's  and 
Mr.  Linley  Sambourne's  cartoons  in  Punch,  and  a 
long  article  about  the  struggle  over  Quietism  Ik  •  ■ 
Bossuet,  lenelon,  and  Madame  Guyon.  Molinos,  a 
Spanish  priest,  wrote  a  book  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  that  it  was   translated  into  five   languages, 

and  was  so  highlj  spoki  n to  arouse  uneasiness 

in  the  mind  of  Pope  Innocent  XI.,  who  appointed  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  it.  The  report  was 
favourable.  Quietism  was  passive  contemplation  ; 
the  soul  was  absorbed  in  reflection  and  took  no  note 
of  external  things ;  to  pure  souls  like  Fcnelon  it 
was  a  power  for  good,  but  Bossuet  and  others  thought 
that  it  would  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  common 
people,  who  might  think  that  indulgence  in  excesses 
was  excusable  or  not  to  be  taken  into  account  if 
the  soul  were  absorbed  in  this  contemplation. 
Madame  Guyon  was  a  great  champion  of  Quietism. 


THE   SPANISH    REVIEWS. 
/./   Leetura  ■ 

l'    Iro   Do    do,  in  which  the  w i 
that  ti  - ,  bul  it  is  seldom 

its   twiii   si.ter,  libi  ■ 
much  probably  will 

reign,  in  this  world.     Wt   .'ii  haw  need  ol  : 

ed  ol  liberty,  bul  the  very  cot 
of  both  is  impeded  by  various  conditions  and  circum- 
stati- 

Another  article  in   thi  deals  with  the  pro- 

i  r  loan  instituti 
in  Spain.     Although  many 

have  recognised  the  urgent  necessity  ol  establishing 
these  credit  hanks,  yel  n 

has    been   able   to  deal  with   the   question,  and  il 
been    left    for    the    present    Minister   ol    Works    ami 
ilture  to  make  an  effort  in  that  direction.    I 
dl)'  two  projects  ;  one  is  the  idea  of  th 
Minister,   and    consists    in    the    establishment  of  an 
iltural  institute,  with   representath  rious 

distrn 

Stablisbini  banks    in 

various    agricultural   districts.     The    writer   gives    an 
nation   of  the    organisation    of    this    proposed 
institute,  the  districts  which  would  be  r  i,  its 

scope,  and  its  method  of  work. 

In    his    usual    monthly    review    of    International 
Politics  Sr.    Mariano    Marfil    writes  on    the    Portu- 
guese revolution,  pointing  out  that  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  sent  a   representative  to  Portugal  in  Sep- 
tember to   report  on   the   political  condition  of  the 
country,  and  that  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  the 
pondent  of  that  London  newspaper  practically 
prophesied  the  revolution,  which  really  took  place  on 
;th. 
Sr.   1.  Pen  2  de  Guzman,  in  an   article  on   "  Ladies 
of  the   Throne,"  in  Espann  Moderna,   says   that  the 
itment  kindled  by  the  execution  of. Marie  Antoin- 
ette and  other  deeds  of  the   Revolution    still    burnt 
i    the    commencement    of    the    nineteenth 
century,  and  that   many   of  the   Royalties  cherished 
the  hope,  doomed  to  disappointment,  that  Josephine, 
as  wife  of  Napoleon,  would  be  able  to  assist  them  in 
some  kind  of  retaliation  or  in  establishing  themselves 
more  firmly  in  their  respective  Courts.     Sr.  Cejador 
dwells  upon  the  importance  of  research  into  the  origin 
of  Ian  or  Vicente  Cay  continu. 

intei  i   s  ..:i  Modern  (Latin)  America. 

In  Ciudad  de  Dies  there  are  further  essays  on  Work 
and  Wages,   in  the  course  of  which   T.    Rodi 

S   the  question  :  Should    married    men    be    paid 

higher  wages  than  bachelors  fordoing  the  same  work  ? 

a  good  subject  for  a  debating  society. 

Among  the  contributors  to  Ntustro   Tiempo  is  one 

o-operation  in   Agiiculture  and  Cattle   Raising. 

The   rural    industries  of  Spain   will    never  have    the 

importance   they   might   have  until    the  agriculturists 

and  cattle  farmer*  take  advantage  of  co-operation  in 

production,  consumption,  and  credit.     Through  the 
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lack  of  knowledge  and  of  the  spirit  of  association 
many  sources  of  riches  are  either  badly  exploited  or 
not  worked  at  all.  The  most  interesting  article  in 
this  issue,  however,  is  that  on  the  Fruit  Market  of 
Toledo.  The  writer  says  that  during  the  sixteenth 
century  Toledo  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
populous  towns,  where  magnates,  illustrious  writers, 
cardinals  and  famous  military  men,  as  well  as 
ambassadors,  princes  and  kings,  established  their 
residences.  He  describes  how  people  from  all  parts 
helped  to  fill  the  narrow  streets,  and  the  majority 
being  bent  on  pleasure,  it  became  necessary  to  devote 
some  particular  place  to  the  performances  of  jugglers, 
acrobats,  and  travelling  theatrical  companies.  There 
was,  of  course,  no  theatre  at  that  time,  so  the  Fruit 
Market  was  chosen  as  the  most  suitable  place.  These 
entertainments  seem  to  have  been  very  popular, 
although  on  many  occasions  they  ended  in  free  fights. 
Owing  to  excesses  of  an  immoral  tendency  in  1548 
the  authorities  made  certain  restrictions  regarding  the 
performances,  and  in  1587  the  clergy  successfully 
petitioned  the  King  to  make  various  rules  and  regu- 
lations. However,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  lasted 
very  long,  and  gradually  things  reverted  to  their 
former  condition  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
clemency  of  the  mayors  and  judges. 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 

Most  of  the  reviews  of  last  month  devote  articles 
to  Tolstoy.  The  Nuova  Antologia  prints  no  less  than 
seven  appreciations  of  him  by  various  well-known 
litterateurs  such  as  Arturo  Graf,  Scipio  Sighele  and 
Grazia  Deledda ;  but  by  far  the  ablest  article  concern- 
ing him  that  has  come  to  our  notice  is  one  contributed 
to  the  Rassegtia  Contemporanea  by  the  distinguished 
critic,  Professor  Achille  Loria.  He  studies  Tolstoy  as 
novelist,  as  thinker,  and  as  prophet,  and  regards  it 
as  a  keen  satire  on  the  much-vaunted  benefits  of 
learning  that  the  most  sublime  spirit  that  has  illumined 
literature  and  philosophy  in  our  day  should  have 
arisen  in  the  most  barbarous  and  ignorant  of  coun- 
tries. Of  his  moral  grandeur  he  speaks  with  the 
highest  reverence,  and  he  draws  a  suggestive  parallel 
between  Tolstoy  in  his  last  lonely  days  and  King 
Lear  as  conceived  by  Shakespeare.  Another  article 
of  interest  to  English  readers  describes  the  work  of 
Holman  Hunt  and  of  the  pre-Raphaelites.  It  is  by 
Olivia  Agresti-Rossetti,  and  is  exceptionally  well- 
informed  and  adorned  with  numerous  illustrations. 
The  deputy,  A.  Cabrini,  describes  the  crusade  against 
unemployment  and  the  international  labour  movement. 

The  Civilta  Cattolica  makes  a  strong  appeal  to 
Catholics  to  support  the  legislation  against  porno- 
graphic publications  which  the  Prime  Minister,  Signor 
Luzzatti,  has  promised.  The  matter  is  one  that  can- 
not be  dealt  with  merely  by  legal  tribunals,  but 
demands  a  strong  and  healthy  public  opinion  to 
enforce  the  law.  Pere  Cabral,  S.J.,  Provincial  of 
the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  protests  energetically  and  with 
dignity  against  the  "  shameless  calumnies  "  of  which 


his  confreres  have  been  the  victims,  and  describes  the 
treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary Party.  The  protest  has  already  appeared 
in  an  English  translation.  The  articles  on  Indian 
unrest  are  continued,  the  latest  instalment  containing 
generous  praise  of  Lord  Morley's  statesmanship. 

The  Rassegna  Nazionale  publishes  an  appreciation 
of  Ouida's  novels  by  Vera  Pasini  so  rapturous  in  its 
praise  that  one  can  only  feel  that  Ouida's  mentality 
must  have  been  much  more  in  harmony  with  that  of 
her  adopted  country  than  that  of  the  language  in 
which  she  wrote.  F.  Magri  contributes  a  long  and 
instructive  survey  of  the  prospects  of  Socialism  in 
Italy,  from  which  one  gathers  that  serious  Socialism 
is  not  making  much  progress  in  the  peninsula,  that 
the  parliamentary  Socialist  group  is  out  of  touch  with 
the  labour  organisations,  and  that  the  noisy  element 
falls  back,  faute  de  mieux,  on  violent  anti-clerical 
propaganda  in  conjunction  with  the  Masonic  lodges. 
The  writer  emphasises  the  influence  that  the  English 
Socialists  have  had  on  Italian  leaders  such  as  Angelo 
Crespi,  and  asserts  that  syndicalism  or  revolutionary 
Socialism  has  been  routed,  and  that  the  reformist 
group  is  now  in  the  ascendency. 

The  Ri/orma  Sociale  also  publishes  an  extremely 
well-documented  article  on  unemployment  and  its 
remedies,  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  actual  conditions 
in  each  European  country,  with  an  account  of  the 
remedies  that  are  being  applied.  The  author,  A. 
Schiavi,  is  of  opinion  that  international  agreements 
cannot  effect  much  until  national  organisations  to 
deal  with  the  problem  are  far  more  complete  than  at 
present.  

Cornhill. 
The  January  number  is  full  of  very  readable 
matter.  Miss  Margaret  L.  Woods'  description  of 
the  physique  and  superstitions  of  the  South  African 
natives,  and  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch's  narrative 
of  an  election  count,  have  been  separately  noticed. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Barnett  chats  pleasantly  on  town  planning 
and  garden  suburbs.  Mr.  Frederick  Pollock  quotes 
many  an  amusing  passage  from  the  obiter  dicta  of 
Serjeant  Arabia  Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.P.,  describes 
the  great  game  of  hide-and-seek  which  was  carried  on 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Chevalier  Bruslart.  He 
was  always  threatening  Napoleon,  always  pursued  by 
Napoleon,  and  always  escaping,  until  the  roles  were 
reversed,  and  Bruslart  let  Napoleon  slip  through  his 
fingers  from  Elba.  With  this  number  is  given  the 
first  of  a  series  of  examination  papers  on  the  works 
of  famous  authors.  Paper  No.  1  is  set  on  "  The 
Essays  and  Last  Essays  of  Elia."  It  is  set  by 
E.  V.  Lucas. 

In  spite  of  Browning,  M.  A.  Dunn  declares  in  the 
American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  that  the  story  of 
Sordello  has  not  yet  been  told.  The  chroniclers  told 
it,  and  failed :  Dante  did  not  succeed :  Browning 
generalised  ;  but  "  Sordello's  story  remains  untold." 
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Marriage    as    a    Sacrament    and    as    a    Contract. 


W.   T.   STEAD   BEFORE  TH 

ON  Monday,  Deo  mber  19th,  the  Divon     1 
sjon,  whi<  li  has  been  sitting  at  W  ini  hester 
l  [ou  1   al  inti  rvals  during  the  yi 
the  hearingol  evidence,  and  will  now  considei  ii 
port  The  las)  witni  ss heard  was  Mr.  Maun.     II  wlett, 
the  famous  novelist,  whose)  forth  his  ideal  of  man 
.uul   the   dissolution  thereof,  which    would,  if    1 
upon,  bring  us  mortals  ro  le  state  of  which  it 

they  neither   marry  nor   are    given  in 
marriage,  but  are   as  the  angels   in  hi  rh 

session    opened    with   the   evidence  of   Mr.  Sidney 

who  proposed  to  restrict  publication  to  a  1 

luially  sanctioned  record  of  the  result 
of  the  trial,  with  such  remarks  as  the  jud 
deem   fitting  to  have  published.     He  was  followed 
In    \\  .     I'.     Stead,     who     was     considerably     wound 
up     by    tlu     evidence    and     examination     of    Mr. 
"  It   makes    my  blood  boil,"  he  told  the  Com- 
ion.     "  1  feel  as  ii'  I  were  in  a  den  of  cohspin 
plotting   for   the   destruction  of  the  most  cherished 
institutions  of  our   land.      You    might   as   well  attack 
trial  by  jury  as  attack,  as  you  seem  disposed  to  do, 
the    legal   liberty    "I'   Uie    1'ress   to    report    the    pro- 
of  the   public    courts.      It    should   nol 
itten   that   the    Newspaper    Press    Act    ahead) 
•s    the    protection  of   privilege  to  blasphemous 
or  indecent  evidence.      Cases   under   the   Incest     A.  i 
are  heard  in  camera." 

Mr.  Stead  read  the  "considered  statement,"  which, 
in  common  with  all  other  witnesses,  he  had  prepared, 
of  the  evidence  he  wished  to  tender  to  be  examined 
on.     That  statement  was  as  follows  : — 

III!     LAW    of    CHURCH    AND    THE    LAW   OF    STATE. 

The  old  Nonconformist  idea  repudiates  the  right  of 
the  Church  to  ask  the  State  to  enforce  the  law  of 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  on  the  kingdom  of  this 
world.  Christ's  law  is  for  Christ's  people,  to  be 
voluntarily  obeyed  by  them  out  of  loyalty  and  love 
to  Him.  The  State  should  no  more  enforce  indis- 
soluble marriage  on  the  world  than  it  should  enforce 
attendance  at  church  or  the  taking  of  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

With  the  domain  of  conscience  and  the  law  of 
Christ  the  so-called  Christian  Stat'/  has  nothing  to 
A  Royal  Commission  is  of  the  world  worldly, 
with  no  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  only  question 
before  vou  is  how  far.  like  Moses,  for  the  hardness  of 
our  hearts,  divorce,  like  war,  may  be  permitted  by  the 
lawgivers  of  our  time  as  a  necessary  evil. 

A    PROTEST    FOR    woman's    FRANCHISE. 

But  here  at  the  outset  I  wish  to  record  my  emphatic 
protest  against  the  assumption  that  any  recommenda- 
tions you   may   arrive  at   should   be   passed   into  law 
until  the  legislature  is   representative  of  both   51 
No  subject  so  vitally  concerns  women  as   the   law  of 
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marriage,  and  it  is  an  outrage  upon  the  fondant 

and  of  right   that   this   law    should    be 
:. ■11.(1  by  any  legislature  which  women  have  had 
no  share  in  electing,  and  over  which  women  ha\ 
control. 

Is     MARRIAG1     A    FAItURB? 

The  question  of  divorce   assumes   that   in   s- 

i  not  surprising. 

The  .  contact  the  greater  the  friction. 

surprising   thing    is  that   so    main   marriages  are   not 
'     inch  and   the   State  have  so  con- 
fused    their  functions  and   neglected  their  duties  that 
marriage  has  hardly  had  a  Ian  I  hance. 

WHERE    THE    CHUKc'H    FAILS. 

The  Church,  while  attempting  to  compel  the  Si 
to   enforce   on  the    world   Christ's   law  of  marriage, 
whii  h  was  only  given  to  those  who  voluntarily  become 
His  disciples,  has    practically  abdicated  in   th 
partment  of  life,  with    few  exceptions,  its  duties  as 
teacher    and     moral     director     of    the    nation.       On 
matters  pertaining  to  marriage  the  Churches    neither 
instruct  the  young,  nor  exhort  their  congregations,  nor 
rebuke  the  evildoers.      The)  neither  glorify  the 
nor  explain  the  responsibilities  of  conjugal  union. 

WHERE    THE    STATE    FAILS. 

The  State,  if  possible,  offends  even  more  shame- 
lessly :  for  the  State  marriage  is  only  a  civil  contract. 
But  while  insisting  that  the  contract  shall  be  lifelong, 
it  takes  no  steps,  before  sanctioning  that  contra 
ascertain  that  the  parties  entering  into  so  bind- 
ini!  an  engagement  are  fully  aware  of  the  conditions 
they  are  accepting.  Marriage  hands  over  the  person 
of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  be  used  or  abused 
for  ever  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  passion  of  the 
other  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  first,  even  if 
such  intercourse  should  become  physically  and 
morally  loathsome.  No  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain 
whether  the  woman  realises  what  is  meant  by  the 
perpetual  surrender  of  her  person  or  the  a. 
ance  of  the  obligation  of  unlimited  and  involuntary 
motherhood. 

THE   CLAIM     rO    EQUALITY. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  equality  of 
the  law  between  the  sexes.  I  go  much  further  than 
to  demand  equality.  The  physical  disabilities  of 
woman,  combined  with  her  lack  of  economic  inde- 
pendence, place  her  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  man  that  the  law  instead  of,  as  at  present,  in- 
creasing the  handicap  against  her,  should  be,  not  so 
much  equalised,  as  made  much  more  stringent  against 
the  man.  Vou  need  much  stronger  bars  to  restrain  a 
man-eating  tiger  than  to  confine  a  mild  gazelle.  The 
greater  temptation  to  passional  excess  on  the  part  of 
the  man  the  more  severe  the  penalties  that  should  be 
imposed    for  the  purposes  of  restraint.        I     would 
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give  much  greater  lib'erty  of  divorce  to  woman  than 
to  man,  for  her  economic  position  and  physical 
disabilities  would  operate  as  a  more  effective 
restraint  on  the  woman  than  the  utmost  the  law 
could  enforce  on  man. 

THE    MARRIAGE    OF    THE    FREE    WOMAN. 

When  woman  attains  full  citizenship,  and  realises 
the  corollaries  of  the  doctrine  that  she  has  an  im- 
mortal soul,  she  will  refuse  to  marry  unless  assured 
of  a  legal  right  to  impose  some  check  upon  unlimited 
cohabitation,and  of  an  absolute  veto  at  any  time  during 
her  married  life  upon  being  made  a  mother  against  her 
free  and  full  consent.  I  admit  that  no  legal  right  can 
secure  woman,  the  only  female  mammal  not  endowed 
by  nature  with  an  absolute  veto  on  all  unwanted 
intercourse  or  maternity,  against  being  starved  into 
surrender.  But  it  would  be  a  distinct  gain  if  her 
legal  right  to  her  own  person,  even  though  married, 
were  established,  and  if,  as  the  first  article  in  the 
Magna  Charta  of  womanhood,  it  were  enacted  that 
unlimited  liability  to  compulsory  motherhood  may 
no  longer  be  exacted  from  the  wife. 

THE    FAIR    PRICE    FOR    A    WOMAN'S    HAND. 

I  cannot  understand  women  who  wish  to  increase 
facilities  of  divorce  for  men.  For  themselves  it  is 
another  matter.  The  marriage  law  in  effect  declares 
that  the  person  of  a  woman  is  so  sacred  and  so 
valuable  that  no-  man  can  lawfully  enter  into  a  con- 
tract for  acquiring  conjugal  rights  unless  he  stands 
up  before  all  men,  and  publicly  swears  to  give 
her  his  name  and  to  provide  for  her  till  death,  and  all 
children  which  she  may  bear  to  him.  That  is  w,hat 
may  be  described  as  the  legal  trades  union  fair  price 
of  a  woman's  person.  Any  woman  who  consents  to 
intimacy  on  terms  less  advantageous  to  herself  under- 
cuts the  market.  It  is  this  instinctive,  half-uncons- 
cious sentiment  which  makes  women  so  much  harder 
on  erring  sisters  than  on  erring  brothers.  They  are 
both  equally  sinners,  but  one  is  a  blackleg  and  the 
other  is  not.  Hence  the  difference  of  the  censure 
passed. 

WIFE    VERSUS    MISTRESS. 

If  there  were  no  children  and  women  were  econo- 
mically independent,  the  S:ate  might  allow  the 
relation  of  the  sexes  to  be  governed  like  the  relation 
between  any  other  partners,  by  free  bargaining  and 
mutual  consent.  But  as  women  are  not  economically 
independent,  and  as  there  are  children,  the  State 
ought  to  protect  the  weaker  partner  and  to  secure  the 
interests  of  the  children.  It  can  best  do  this  by 
frankly  abandoning  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  family 
upon  the  old  basis  of  male  domination.  The  family 
can  only  be  saved  by  re-establishing  it  on  the  basis  of 
equality  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  both  parties. 
The  wife,  apart  from  the  question  of  status,  ought 
not  to  be  worse  off  than  the  mistress.  At  present 
she  is  worse  off,  except  in  the  one  particular  of  a 
permanent  engagement.  Every  additional  liberty  of 
divorce  conceded  to  man  tends  to  deprive  the  wife  of 


the  one  advantage  she  has  over  the  mistress,  without 
at  the  same  time  extending  to  her  any  of  a  mistress's 
privileges. 

MARRIAGE    AS    INDISSOLUBLE. 

Briefly,  I  think  that  f  r  real,  as  opposed  to  merely 
nominal,  Christians'  marriage  should  be  indissoluble. 
It  is  so  regarded  by  Catholics  and  Nonconformists. 
But  the  State  has  no  right  to  enforce  this  ideal 
standard  upon  those  who  do  not  voluntarily  accept  it. 

For  the  ■  ordinary  nominally  Christian,  but  really 
heathen,  man  the  State  can  only  adopt  a  standard 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  common  denomi- 
nator of  the  ethical  conceptions  of  the  community  at 
large. 

AS    A    VOIDABLE    CONTRACT. 

With  marriage  as  a  sacrament  the  State  has  nothing 
to  do.  Marriage  as  a  civil  contract  might  be  dis- 
solved for  (i)  Adultery,  (2)  Desertion  for  a  term  of 
years,  (3)  Failure  or  refusal  to  maintain  wife  and 
children,  (4)  Incurable  insanity,  (5)  Penal  servitude. 

The  State  would  be  within  its  rights  in  discouraging 
divorce,  in  providing  opportunity  for  the  intervention 
of  an  official  peacemaker  or  reconciler,  in  postponing 
the  decree  absolute  for  one  year  or  two,  in  imposing 
adequate  penalties  for  bleach  of  contract,  and  in  dis- 
qualifying guilty  parties  from  holding  offices  of  public 
trust.  A  fraudulent  breach  of  the  marriage  contract 
might  properly  be  treated  like  fraudulent  breaches  of 
other  contracts. 

A    PLEA    FOR    MIXED    JURIES. 

All  divorce  cases  should  be  tried  by  mixed  juries 
of  men  and  women.  The  insufferable  arrogance  of 
the  male,  who  constitutes  himself  not  only  the  sole 
lawgiver,  but  the  sole  judge  both  of  the  law  and  the 
facts,  is  slowly  becoming  intolerable  when  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  one  between  the  two  sexes. 

Where,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  wife  and  children 
are  economically  dependent  upon  the  guilty  husband, 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  should  in  no  way 
diminish  the  liability  of  the  divorced  husband  to  pro- 
vide adequately,  according  tb  his  means,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  woman  and  her  children.  The 
fact  that  he  has  violated  one  article  of  the  contract  is 
.  no  reason  why  he  should  be  released  from  fulfilling 
other  articles  in  the  contract,  which  can  be  enforced 
by  law  even  if  the  contract  has  been  annulled,  when 
the  other  party  is  saddled  with  obligations  or  disabili- 
ties incurred  on  the  strength  of  that  contract.  This 
would,  of  course,  be  applied  to  the  guilty  wife  in 
those  rare  cases  in  which  the  man  and  his  children 
are  dependent  upon  her  for  their  livelihood. 

TO    ENCOURAGE    DIVORCE    SUPPRESS    REPORTS. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  publication  of 
divorce  proceedings.  If  the  State  desires  to  encour- 
age divorce,  by  all  means  let  all  divorce  cases  be 
heard  in  camera.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  true 
policy  is  to  discourage  divorce,  there  should  be  no 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  Press  to  report  at 
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its  ihs.  r.  u. hi  the  p  ol  the  I  »ivor<     '  lourt. 

VVhatevei   evils  result  from  tin-  pubtii  filthy 

evident  e,  they  are  ..-  du 
with  tin-  evils  "in.  h  would  m  any  .1" 

tricl  by  law   th  the  pro  eedin 

the    ( '..nit.      \s    an   ..I  st     I    have 

editing  papers  and  mag 

my  .I.  lii"  rati   judgment  thai  1  harm  has 

been  done  t->  public  morals  b) 

than  by  printing  it.     1   am  a  Puritan,  and  am 
the  name,     i  have  worked  all  my  life 
against  Minims    ol  books,    pictures,    ami 

prints.  But  the  deadliest  enemies  of  public  morality 
who  persistently  ignore  the  existence  of 
vice,  who  suppress  the  evidence  as  to  its  preval 
ami  who  prefer  that  innocent  victims  should  go  down 
into  the  pit  in  silence  rather  than  that  their  refined 
ears  should  he  shocked  by  even  so  much   as   one 

iring  cry. 

illl      IBDICA1  H>\'    OK     ["HE    1  HURCH. 

\\ ,    are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  Church 
has  practically  ceased  to  exist  as  a  livinj  com 

batinj  ruption  of  morals.     Her  old  wea] 

excommunication,  refusal  of  the  Sacrament,  denuncia- 
tion from  the  altar,  and.  in  more  recent  days,  the 
cutty  stool  and  the  scarlet  letter,  have  rusted  from 
disuse.  The  simple  faith  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
All-seeing  1  ye  of  God  has  departed  from  the  man  in 
the  street.     Our  only  modern  substitute  is 

the  Press  under  whatever  glozing  pretexts  of 
prudish  propriety  you  please,  and  you  destroy  the 
last  remaining  pillory  by  which  it  is  still  possible 
to  impose  some  restraint  upon  the  lawless  lust 
of  man. 

DAY   OF   JUDGMENT    :    NEW    STY! 

I  et  in  the  light  '.  A  good  arc  lamp  does  more  fot 
morality  than  two  policemen.  The  eye  of  man  is  still 
a  potent  deterrent  to  those  who  love  the  darkness 
rather  than  the  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil. 
The  Divorce  Court  is  the  modern  substitute  for  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  not  because  of  the  decrees  which 
it  pronounces,  but  because  of  the  publicity  which  it 
secures.  Close  its  doors,  curtail  the  possible  fulness 
of  its  reports,  and  you  will  give  a  far  more  enormous 
impetus  to  the  corruption  of  morals  than  result  from 
the  cqmbined  efforts  of  all  the  proprietors,  editors, 
and  reporters  of  the  Sunday  ni  wspapers  whose  1 
sivc  reporting  of  divorce  cases  has  1  frequently 

complained  of  before  the  Commission. 

0RC1      nil'    EXISTING    LAW    AND    NOTHING    MORE. 

I  have  no  objection   to  the  prosecution  before  a 
jury  of  any  book,  magazine  or  newspaper  which  pub- 
lishes obscenity,   even     in    a    pri\ 
unless  it  can   be   proved   that  without  such  obsi 
the    case   could    not    be    intelligibly    n  But 

instances  of  downright  obscenity  in  reports  are  rare, 
liven  if  it  were  more  frequent  it   would    be    better    to 


run  th.-  n-k  ol   such 

and  fettl  I  itry. 

I  hai  found  th  who  d 

ds  publicity  tor  hin 
anil  whenever  I  pilloried 

Hi  iw    \l"  1      ■    \  N     ;  I      BRI  a  '-111      1 

rro  'I'll'  think  that  1 1  '  upon  thi 

nf  publicity  1  would   not  do  mv  utl 
it .  abusi  s,     Bul  no  mistake  is  more  1  ommon  than  to 
assume  that  unless  you  can  use  th.  policeman  and 
the  gaol   vim   ■  'thing.     Ti  1 

tin  pains  and  penalties  of  the  lav.  To 

use  the  same  weapons  for  dealing  with  ordinary 
usually   ag  the    evil.       I    1      force    of    p:; 

opinion  could  be  brought   to  bear,  and  ought  1 

a  to  bear,  upon  those  evildoers  who,  in  order 
■n   a  dirty  penny,  rake   the   sewers  of  our  courts 
in  order  to  minister  to  the  salacious  appetite  of  their 
Sunday    public.      If,   for    instance,  a  man   prov 
be  guilty  of  such  an  on  as  if  he 

were  caught  cheating  at  cards,  the  evil  would   soon 
■     1        Titles  of  honour  might  be   forfeited,  the 
purveyor  of  filth  should  not  be  received  at  Court,  or 

ed  to  any  office  of  public  trust.  The  bo 
applied  by  advertisers  is  a  potent  weapon,  and  if  the 
(  liun  h  Still  aspires  to  be  a  director  of  the  moral 
of  the  nation,  what  an  opportunity  is  afforded  it 
of  rallying  the  conscience  of  the  community  to  cleanse 
the    journalism    of    the    land   from    I  enary 

vendors  of  putrid  garbage  !  But  since  Cardinal 
Manning  died  1  have  never  met  a  bishop  or  parson 
who  ever  seemed  to  think  that  even  editors  had 
souls. 

THE   CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

The  examination  which  followed  was  desultory  in 
the  extreme.  The  first  point  raised  was  the  com- 
petence of  an  exclusively  1  I  legislature  to 
deal  justly  with  such  a  two-sexed  question  as  divorce. 
■  N  ui  would  not  object,"  asked  the  President,  "  to 
lation  before  enfranchisement  if  the  changes 
approved  by  women?"  " What  women ? "  Mr. 
asked  "How  are  you  to  ascertain  what 
women  think  until  they  have  the  vote?  You  ask 
ind  I  ask  mine,  but  the  opinion  of  these  two 
women  is  not  necessarily  the  opinion  of  all  women." 
"Then,"  asked  Mr.  Burt,  "would  you  advise  the 
Commission  to  make  no  recommendations  as  to  the 
subject  referred  to  them  ? "  "  by  no  means,"  was  the 
answer.  "  If  1  were  the  Commission  I  should  make 
whatever  recommendations  I  thought  best,  but  I 
should  preface  them  by  a  strong  protest  against  their 
being  acted  upon  until  there  was  a  legislature  created 
competent  to  deal  equally  and  impartially  between 
the  two  sexes."  "  In  other  words,"  said  another 
Commissioner,  "  our  report  should  be  strictly  condi- 
tional on  the  concession  of  the  vote  to  women." 
"  V  tion  u|kui  your  report,"  said  Mr.  Stead,  "  should 
be  so  conditioned." 
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As  to  the  publicity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts, 
Mr.  Stead  maintained  that  any  attempt  to  restrict 
publicity  by  other  than  moral  suasion  would  produce 
far  greater  evils  than  the  present  system.  "  You 
approve  of  the  publication  of  details  ?  "  '•  Sometimes 
it  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  public  to  realise 
the  nature  of  the  case."  "  Then  you  think  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  see  adultery  in  action  ? "  To  which 
the  proper  reply  would  have  been,  "  Yes,  sometimes, 
when  it  is  adultery  in  the  pillory.''  "  Why  not  leave 
the  question  to  judges  ?  "  "I  have  no  faith  in  judges," 
answered  Mr.  Stead.  "  There  are  good  judges  and 
there  are  bad  judges.  There  are  just  judges,  no 
doubt,  but  there  are  also  judges,  like  Judge  Jeffreys 

and  Mr.  Justice .     It   is  a  toss-up  which  judge 

tries  your  case."  The  President  interposed,  protest- 
ing against  the  introduction  of  names.  Mr.  Stead 
remarked  that  nothing  could  illustrate  his  case  more 
forcibly  than  the  mention  of  such  names.  The  Pre- 
sident said  he  must  ask  Mr.  Stead  to  direct  that  the 
names  should  be  struck  out  of  the  record.  "  Cer- 
tainly," said  Mr.  Stead.  "  You  may  bowdlerise  my 
evidence  as  much  as  you  please."  "A  most  improper 
remark,"  said  the  President.  "  I  withdraw  it,"  said 
Mr.  Stead,  "  and  request  the  official  reporter  to  omit 
the  names."  So  the  name  of  Judge  Jeffreys  and  the 
judge  with  whom  Mr.  Stead  bracketed  his  name  as 
an  authority  to  whom  it  would  be  unsafe  to  entrust 
the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Press  will  remain 
unprinted  in  the  official  record. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  moral  suasion  ?  "  asked  a 
Commissioner.  "  May  I  give  an  instance  ? "  Mr. 
Stead  answered.  "  You  must  not  mention  names," 
was  the  reply.  '  "  But,"  retorted  Mr.  Stead,  "  when  I 
answer  generally  you  say  you  don't  want  rhetoric,  and 
when  I  offer  you  concrete  cases,  you  forbid  me  to 
mention  names.  Under  these  circumstances  what  the 
mischief  am  I  to  do  ?"  "  You  can  answer  my  question 
without  giving  names.  What  kind  of  moral  suasion 
do  you  wish  to  apply  ?  " 

"  If  the  Bishops,  the  clergy,  the  Free  Churches,  the 
Mayor  and  Town  Council,  and  all  those  responsible 
for  the  morals  and  education  of  the  community  were 
to  unite  in  earnest  public  protest  against  the  exces- 
sive publicity  given  to  demoralising  reports  they 
could  do  much  more  than  law  could  do  to 
effect  improvement."  "  You  have  no  right,  Mr. 
Stead,"  said  a  Commissioner,  "  to  say  that  this 
has  not  been  done."  "  I  know  too  much  of  Bishops 
and  the  clergy,"  said  Mr.  Stead,  "  to  believe  that  they 
have  done  anything.  Since  Cardinal  Manning,  no 
Bishop  has  to  my  knowledge  ever  tried  to  exercise  any 
moral  influence  over  the  conductors  of  the  Press." 

But  the  climax  was  not  reached  until,  in  reply  to 
repeated  questions  as  to  how  moral  pressure  could  be 
exercised  without  invoking  the  policeman  and  the 
gaol,  Mr.  Stead  asked  if  he  might  mention  a  case  in 
point  in  which  moral  pressure  might  have  been  exer- 
cised, but  where  it  was  not  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
offender.     He  said  he  would  suppress  the  name ;  so 


he  was  allowed  to  proceed.  Mr.  Stead  said  that  in 
the  most  notorious  divorce  case  of  our  time  the 
co-respondent  after  a  second  trial  was  found  g  iky  by 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  judge  and  jury.  He  was 
therefore  guilty  of  perjury,  committed  not  to  save  the 
woman  with  whom  he  had  sinned,  but  to  damn  the 
woman  and  save  himself.  "  When  the  verdict  was 
returned,"  Mr.  Stead  said,  "  I  did  my  utmost  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  [here  Lady  Florence  Balfour  in  a 
fluster  whispered  something  to  the  President]  to  have 
the  man  so  convicted  struck  off  the  list  of  the  Privy 
Councillors  of  the  Queen.  But  those  in  authority 
refused  to  act." 

The  President  here  interposed  with  a  protest 
against  any  allusion  to  persons  who  were  not  present 
to  defend  themselves.  Mr.  Stead  replied  that  it  was 
such  a  piece  of  ancient  history  that  he  did  not  see 
how  anyone  could  object.  The  President  ordered 
that  all  allusion  to  the  case  in  question  should  be 
struck  out  of  the  Report,  and  appealed  to  the 
Press  reporters  to  make  no  reference  to  it.  His 
request  was  acceded  to. 

If  this  kind  of  nervous  shrinking  from  references 
to  cases  tried  in  open  court  and  reported  in  all  the 
newspapers  in  the  land  prevails  in  such  a  body  as  the 
Divorce  Commission,  it  is  obvious  how  triumphant 
would  be  the  conspiracy  of  silence  if  newspapers 
were  forbidden  to  report  cases  and  no  reference  was 
ever  allowed  to  be  made  to  the  case  of  the  most 
notorious  evildoer  unless  he  was  present  in  person  to 
defend  himself. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  asked  Mr.  Stead  whether  he 
really  meant  that  a  wife  ought  to  have  an  absolute 
veto  at  any  time  during  her  married  life  upon  being 
made  a  mother  against  her  free  and  full  consent. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Stead,  "  I  meant  what  I  said." 

"  But,"  continued  Lord  Derby,  "  have  you  con- 
sidered how  that  would  work  ?  Suppose  that  a  wife 
were  to  wish  to  have  only  one,  two,  or  three  children, 
while  the  husband  wished  to  have  a  large  family. 
What  do  you  say  ought  to  be  done  in  that  case?" 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Stead,  "  of  course  the  wife  should 
decide.  Why  should  she  not  ?  It  is  she" alone  who 
has  to  bear  all  the  pain  and  all  the  danger  of 
maternity.  The  man  has  to  bear  nothing.  It  is  for 
the  woman  to  decide.  But  that,  of  course,  is  a 
matter  which  is  one  that  ought  to  be  arranged  as  a 
vital  element  of  the  contract  before  marriage." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  suggest,"  asked  Lord  Derby, 
"  that  a  young  woman  should  discuss  with  her  fiance 
before  her  marriage  how  many  children  she  is  to 
have  ?  " 

Mr.  Stead  replied  :  "  I  can  only  say  that  if  I  were 
a  young  woman  about  to  marry  I  should  be  very 
careful  indeed  not  to  enter  into  any  marriage  contract 
unless  I  were  guaranteed  against  being  compelled  to 
bear  against  my  own  wish  an  endless  series  of 
children  whom  I  might  neither  have  the  strength  to 
bring  forth  nor  the  means  to  bring  up." 

Lord  Derby  asked  no  further  questions. 
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A    NEW    "PARADISE    LOST"    AND    "PARADISE    REGAINED.' 

"THE    WORLD    OF    LIFE."        BY    ALFRED    RUSSEL    WALLACE.' 


In  the  second  half  of  th<-  seventeenth  century  John 
Milton,  amid  the  wreck  and  apparent  ruin  of  the 
great  cause  for  which  Cromwell  had  won  .1  short  and 
evei  memorable  triumph,  solaced  himself  b 
posing  the  greatest  of  English  epics,  tn  "  Paradise 
Lost  "  he  deliberately  essayed  one  of  the  great  -1 
1  isks  v.  1.  h  h  1-  mpted  by  mortal  man.     I  00 

the  height  of   his  great  argument    was  nothing  less 
imbitious  than  to 

-rrt     eternal     Providence, 
Anil    justify    the    ways   ->f   ilod    to   man. 

In  "  Paradise  Regained  "  the  poet  in  minor  mea- 
sure 

reoovered   Paradise  t<>  all  mankind, 

and   Bden   raised  tn  the  waste  wilderness. 

FKOM     MIl.To.N    TO    WALLACE. 

It  in.i\  seem  to  some  a  far  cry  from  Milton  to 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace— further,  perhaps,  than  from 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  twentieth.  Hut  the 
latest  task  of  the  Grand  ( >U  Mm  of  English  Science 
is  in  its  essence  identical  with  the  epics  of  Milton. 
B  1  handle  the  same  sublime  theme.  The  poet  in 
his  own  sacred  vocation  was  not  more  truly  inspired 
in  his  virion  of  Heaven  and  Hell  than  the  scientist  in 
urvej  1  1  the  actual  world.  Milton's  starting- 
p  iinl  was  that  of  the  theologian,  and  on  the  mighty 
wings  of  his  imagination  he  sweeps  through  aeons  of 
unrecorded  time  and  reveals  worlds  not  realised 
before  to  our  awestruck  gaze.  Wallace's  starting- 
|K>int  is  that  of  the  naturalist.  Not  on  the  wings 
of  the  imagination,  but  on  the  sure  and  steady  feet 
of  the  trained  observer  he  traverses  aeons  of 
time  not  less  vast  and  creates  from  the  fossil  frag- 
ments  of  extinct  races  and  the  stray  footprints  of 
saurians  an  awe  inspiring  picture  of  a 
world  in  process  of  evolution.  Poet  and  scientist, 
however  different  their  starting-point  and  diverse 
their  methods,  arrive  practically  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. They  both,  with  assured  conviction  and 
passionate  earnestness,  employ  the  utmost  resources 
1  their  genius  in  asserting  eternal  Providence  and  in 
justifying  the  ways  of  God  toman. 

THE    NAZARETH    Off    SCIENCE. 

If  fort}  years  ago  the  timorous  orthodox  had  been 
told  that  out  of  the  heart  of  the  scientific  camp  the 
twin  discoverer  of  Darwin's  epoch-making  law  would 
produce  to  the  world  the  most  uncompromising,  the 
most  emphatic,  and  the  most  closely  reasoned  de- 
monstration of  the  eternal  reality  of  a  Divine  maker. 
sustainer  and  director  of  the  universe,  they  would 

•"The  World  of  l.tfe;  a  Manifestation  of  Creative  Power, 
Directive  Mind,  and  Ultimate  Purpose."  By  A.  R.  Wallace. 
Illustrated.    408  pp.     (Chapman  and  Hall.     12s.  6d.  net.) 


cried  in  scorn,  "  ('an  any  good  thing 
•  >i  Nazareth?"  Bui  Ji  u  n  h  of  Nazareth. 
I  he  World  of  lib"  appeared  last  month  as 
th<  ini:iii.  tniit  of  Alfred  Russel  Wallace's  scien- 
tific intellect.  There  is  no  Bridgwatei  Treatise  more 
"  Pale)  's  E\  idem  es  "  half 
so  convincing.       I     i-  .1    new    and    more 

•is,   and  a   new   and   more  '  iOmprehensibli 
calypse — a  Gospel  of  good  news  indeed,  and  a  I 
lation  thrice  welcome  to  tin-  human  1  1 

HKI.I.S    NEW      \M>    ol,|. 

It  is  a  sombre  but  indisputable  truth  that  man)  "i 
the  earlier  evolutionists   imagined  that  the  doctrine 

lion  miA  the  survival  of  the  fittest  l  v 
mination  of  the  unlit  had  not  merely  dethn 
I '..  11I  and  den*  ilished    1<  rded 

mankind    scientific    proof    that    the    actual    world    in 
which  we  lived  was  little  better  than  one  v. is:   II 
The  old  theological    Hell  U.ul  no  sooner  grown  dim 
and  incredible  thin  these  prophets  of  ientific 

era  replaced  ii  with  an  up-to-date  Inferno,  equal  1 3 
eternal,  equalh  pin  mil  much  more  t.i 

and  palpable.     In  man)   respect?  the  new   f I •  - 1 1  was 

worse  than  il Id.     The  latter  at   least   posti 

the  existent-  of  God,  and  no  being  was  believed  to 
be  consigned  to  torment  excepting  those  whose  love 
no  one  presumed  to  question,  and  whose  wisdom  and 
justice  rendered  mistake  impossible.  But  the  new 
Hell  of  Haeckel,  Huxli  .  and  their  congeners  had 
no  pi. ii-i'  foi  .1  Deity,  although  perhaps  it  might  have 
found  accommodation  lor  .1  devil.  The  victims  who 
suffered  its  unending  torments  were  no)  guilty  sinners 
expiating  their  offences.     They   were  innocent   and 

itures,  brought  into  exi  ■  suffer, 

and  not  permitted  to  die  until  they  had  passed  on  the 
eternal  heritage  of  wanton  and  purposi  oy  to 

their  successors. 

1  hi;  hei.i,  of  haeckee. 
Thus  ih  itself  became  a  Hell  in  which  the 

creation  groaned  nu\  travailed  in  fierce  ag 
world  withouf   end.      Huxle)    said  that  if  oui 
were  sharp  enough   we  should   hear,  thousand 
times  a  minute,  sig  1-  and  groans  of  pain  like  tho~e 
heard  L.\  Dante  at  tin  gate  of  Hell.     Nature,  r< 
tooth   and   claw,    seemed    to   shriek    with    red   ravin 
against  the  belief  in  .1   beneficent   Creator, 
was  no  God,  or,   it   there  were  a  God,  he  \\  1 
omnip  id,  who  had  created  this  world 

Hell  of  never-ending  pui  -  torture  for  all  sen- 

tient things.      That,   in  brief,    was   tie  and 

comfortless  doctrine  of  nineteenth  century  material- 
ism, aching  of  Haeckel  that  the  universe 
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had  no  designer  or  creator,  but  has  always  existed, 
and  that  the  life  pageant  with  all  its  pain  and  horror 
has  been  repeated  cvcle  after  cycle  from  eternity  in 
the  past,  and  will  be  repeated  in  similar  cycles  for 
ever,"  still  commends  itself  to  many  minds  which 
revolt  against  the  theological  Hell  as  unthinkable. 

DEMOLISHED  BY   WALLACE. 

Against  this  gloomy  pessimism  Dr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  raises  the  standard  of  victorious  revolt. 
Against  the  conception  of  the  world  as  a  Hell  in 
which  pain  exists  perpetually  and  uselessly  he  sets 
forth  a  theory  that  pain  is  strictly  limited  and  that 
its  beneficial 'results  are  eternal.  His  new  book  is 
as  inspiring  and  stimulating  as  the  morning  breeze 
that  heralds  the  rising  sun.  Never  was  there  so  con- 
vinced and  so  thorough-going  an  optimist.  His 
chapter  "  Ts  Nature  Cruel?"  might  be  read  with 
advantage  from  every  pulpit.  Pain,  according  to 
Dr.  Wallace,  is  one  of  the  essential  factors  of  evolu- 
tion. It  was  developed  in  the  animal  world  for  a 
purpose,  and  is  always  strictly  subordinated  to  the 
law  of  utility,  and,  therefore,  is  never  developed 
beyond  what  'is  actually  needed  for  the  preservation 
of  life.  He  argues  with  great  force  that  it  is 
preposterous  to  imagine  that  the  lower  animals  suffer 
as  acutely  as  we  do  ourselves.  Our  extreme  sensi- 
bility to  pain  is  necessary  for  our  survival. 

"  IS  PAIN  ORUEL?" 

Where,  as  in  the  case  of  X  rays,  pain  is  not 
developed,  irreparable  injury  is  often  inflicted  be- 
fore the  danger  is  discovered.  "  The  probability  is 
that  there  is  as  great  a  gap  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals  in  sensitiveness  to  pain  _  as  th^re  is  in 
their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties."  "The 
essence  of  Darwinism,"  says  Wallace.  "  is  that  no 
organ,  no  sensation,  no  faculty  arises  before  it  is 
needed  or  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  is  needed." 
To  endow  a  worm  or  an  oyster  with  the  acute  sen- 
sitiveness of  a  highly  developed  mammal  would  have 
been  fatal  to  its  survival.  In  order  to  be  fit  to  sur- 
vive, man  needs  to  be  keenly  sensitive  to  pain.  But 
in  order  for  the  majority  of  created  things  to  survive 
long  enough  to  fulfil  their  destiny,  propagate  their 
kind,  and  be  eaten,  they  need  not  suffer  pain  at  all. 
Even  the  process  of  being  eaten  need  not  necessarily 
involve  any'pain.  "  It  may  even  have  been  not  merely 
absolutely'  painless,  but  slightly  pleasurable — a 
sensation  of  warmth,  a  quiet  loss  of  the  little  con- 
sciousness they  had,  and  nothing  more — a  little  sleep 
and  a  forgetting." 

THE  LIMITS   OF   SENSITIVENESS 

The  sharp  fangs  and  claws  and  stings  with  which 
Nature  arms  so  many  of  her  creatures  are  to  Dr 
Wallace  as  beneficent  as  the  instrument*  of  a  sur- 
geon's outfit.  Some  of  them  produce  anaesthesia,  all 
of  them  are  devised  to  avoid  bungling  which  might 
inflict  painful  wounds  instead  of  merciful  death.  In 
most  cases,  even  from  our  much  higher  standard, 


says  Dr.  Wallace,  death  would  be  rapid  and  almost 
painless,  hence  it  follows  that  the  widespread  idea 
of  the  cruelty  of  Nature  is  almost  wholly  imaginary. 
Excepting  among  the  highest  vertebrates  there  is  no 
pain,  or  next  to  none,  any  more  than  there  is  in 
vegetables,  which  also  have  life. 

THE  NEW  HEAVEN  AND  THE  NEW  EAETH. 

Dr.  Wallace,  having  thus  triumphantly  disposed 
of  the  idea  that  because  death  is  universal  and  pro- 
gress is  only  possible  by  the  elimination  of  the  unfit, 
therefore  pain  is  an  equally  universal  process,  pro- 
ceeds to  demolish  with  equal  ardour  the  monist's 
theory  of  the  purposelessness  of  existence.  We  have 
in  this  last  book  of  his  a  restatement  in  scientific 
terms  of  the  cheerful  optimism  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  founders  of  all  the  greater  religions.  To  Dr. 
Wallace's  wide-ranging  eye  the  whole  of  the  creation 
has  been  a  preparation  for  the  evolution  of  man, 
and  the  earth  life  of  man  is  but  a  preparation  for 
a  future  life  in  which  he  will  be  able  to  realise  all 
the  latent  potentialities  of  his  infinitely  varied  charac- 
ter. In  place  of  the  Earth  Hell  of  Haeckel  and 
Huxley,  Wallace  reveals  to  us  a  new  Heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  of  which  the  earth  is  the  ante-chamber 
of  Heaven.  Everywhere  the  scientist  sees  law, 
everywhere  evidence  of  infinite  intelligence.  But  it 
is  seldom  the  scientist  of  the  nineteenth  century 
ventures  to  attribute  to  this  all-pervading  law  a 
beneficent  purpose. 

THE  USES  OP  THE  MOSQUITO. 

The  book  is  full  of  wonderful  illustrations  of  the 
marvellous  ingenuity  with  which  the  most  apparently 
useless  things  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
life  to  be  preserved.  Of  all  created  things  there  are 
few  which  seem  to  be  such  pestilent  nuisances  as  the 
mosquito.  The  devil  Beelzebub,  the  God  of  Flies, 
has  no  more  malignant  imp  in  all  his  diabolical 
army.  Its  venomous  sting,  its  almost  supernatural 
ubiquity  seem  to  conflict  with  any  theory  of  bene- 
ficence in  its  creation  and  preservation.  Surely  it 
may  be  said  a  good  God  would  exterminate  this  tor- 
menting pest.  But  now  comes  along  Dr.  Wallace 
and  explains  that  the  mosquito  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  God's  creatures.  But  for  it  the  most_  beau- 
tiful, the  most  divine  of  all  the  creatures  which  ir- 
radiate the  world  with  their  beauty  and  make  it 
melodious  with  their  song  might  have  perished  from 
this  planet.  The  mosquito-guarded  preserves  of  the 
vast  regions  in  the  Arctic  are  the  Paradise  of  Birds. 

THE    PARADISE    OF    BIRDS. 

On  the  icy  plains  of  the  far  North,  within  the 
Arctic  circle,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemi- 
spheres, the  mosquitoes  swarm  in  such  abundance 
that  they  sometimes  obscure  the  sun  like  a  thunder 
cloud.  Their  numbers  and  the  poison  of  their  sting 
render  this  enormous  region  practically  uninhabitable 
for  anything  but  birds,  for  mosquitoes  cannot  bite 
birds,  and  the  birds  revel  in  a  diet  of  mosquitoes. 
Paradise  Lost  has  been  regained  for  the  feathered 
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creation    in    the    Four    months    "l    Arctic    summer, 

thej    feed  and  grow   fat,   rear  t h<ir  young, 

and  enjoy  the  luxuries  ol  an  existence  without  da 

and   without   want,   thanks  to  the  mosquito.     The 

mosquitoes  an  at  1  ■  me  and  the  g  in*  k< 

.■I  the  Paradise  ol  Birds,     ["hen  are  as  man)  sj 

in  be  found  on  these  vasl  m  isquito  guarded  plains  a* 

in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.     Nature  has  provided 

marvel lousl)    for    their    sustenano  1    the 

snow,  .is  in  .1  gigantic  natural  refrigerator, 

preserved  read)   for  immediate  consumption  1  e  ripe 

fruits  "I    the  previous  summer.     The   raomenl    the 

snow  melts  in  the  warm  wind  ol    spring  the  birds, 

which   begin    to  arrive    from    the    South    in    untold 

millions,  find  these  enormous  stores  ol  ripened  fruit 

unlocked  b)  the  south  wind.     Dr.  Wallace  says: 

whii  a  delight  t.>  them  all  mast  be  this  rush  nortl 
Into  a  Ian. I  .•!   perpetual  daylight,  swarming  with  tin 
nutritious   food,    traits   ami    berries   for    the   parents,   inex- 
haustible olouds  .if  mosQult  pes    which   Mr.  Seebohm  ti 
arc  an  especially  large  Kind,  with  bodies  a  third  "I  an  inch 
n,l  the  equal  myriads  of  their  larva  in  every   little 
pond  "i-  waterhole,  as  well   as  quantities  of   larger   worms 

anil    I  ir\a  . 

Till,    MTHUKS    AIM    AND  OBJECT, 

l»i.  Wall. tf«'  describes  his  Uk.k  as  .111  attempt  to 
summarise  and  complete  his  half -century  of  thought 
and  work  on  the  Darwinian  theory  oi  evolution.  He 
has  extend  d  the  s  •  and  application  of  the  theory 
30  is  to  show  thai  it  is  capable  of  explaining  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  living  things  hitherto  thought  to 
eyond  its  range.  One-fourth  of  the  volume  is 
ili'i  "ted  to  a  discussion  of  the  detailed  distribution 
of  plants  and  animals.  He  shows  us  natural  selec- 
tion actually  at  work,  continually  perfecting  that 
wonderful  co-adaptation  of  the  most  diverse  forms 
of  life  which  pervades  all  Nature.  In  his  chapter 
upon  Recognition  Marks,  which  is  full  of  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  facts,  he  says: — 

I  hare  arrived  at  the  somewhat  startling  conclusion  that 
the  exquisite  variety  and  beauty  of  insect-colouration  and 
marking  have  not  been  developed  through  their  own  visual 
perceptions,  bat  mainly — perhaps  even  exclusively — through 
those  of  higher  animals.  I  show  that  brilliant  butterflies 
do  not.  ami  almost  certainly  cannot,  recognise  each  other 
by  colour,  and  that  they  prob&biy  do  not  even  perceive 
colour  at  all  except  as  to  a  certain  extent  presenting  visual 
differences. 

WHAT   IS    LIFE? 

After  a  general   review  of  the  geological   record 
and  a  discussion  of  the  various  problems  arising  out 
of  ii.   Dr.   Wallace  then  embarks  upon  a  discussion 
nature   and   causes  of    life    itself,    more  es- 
pecially  of  its  most   fundamental    and    mysterious 
rs,  growth,  and  reproduction.      In  the  passage 
1  he  quotes   from    Alphonse  de  <  andolle  as  a 
motto  to  his  l>ook,   he    -  f)    minute   unit  cell, 

from  which  all  living  things  originate,  does  not  con- 
tain the  ulterior  product,  but  is  endowed  with  or 
npanied  by,  a  force  which  provokes  and  directs 
the  formation  of  all  later  developments.  What  is 
life?     Dr.   Wallace  replies:  — 

Life  is   that  power   which,    primarily    from    air   an, I 
ami    the   substances   dissolved    therein,    builds    up   organised 
and  highly  complex  structures  possessing  definite  forms  and 
functions.      These    are    preserved    in    a    continuous    state   of 
decay  and  repair  by  internal  circulation  of  fluids  and  gases; 


thoy  reproduce,  their  like,  go  through  various  phases  of 
v-.iith.    inaturilv,    and    age,    die,    and    quickly    dooompotm 

their    constituent    elements       They    thus    form    oontlnaooi 
mtlar  Individuals;   ami.  »■>  long  as  external   con- 
ditions   render   their   existence  possible,   seem   to  possess  a 

potentifl  I     imimu-t  ality. 

1. Ill    [HPLIB8  

I   ,,t.   howevei  ■  arry  us  very  far.     To 

explain  lib-  and  rh(  lena  of  life  it  is  neces- 

sary  to  postulate  God.     Dr.  Wallace  asserts — 

the  absolute  t issity  for  an  organising  and  directive  Life- 
Principle   i let                >unt   tor   thi  Itj    of 

]  Deceesarily 

Imply,  tret,  .1  '  1.  ttive  Power,  which  ho  constituted   n 

is  !-•  icmlcr  these  !  Hind, 
which  is  demanded  al  even  step  ■■'  what,  wo  term  growth 
an  1  often  looked  apon  a-  10  simp] 

to   ii'ituui-  1 M'  "id,   lastly,  an   ultimate  I'm 

in   the  very  existence  "t    'he   whole    '..1st    life-world   in   all   its 
long   course  of    evolution    throughout    the    icons   of    geoli 
lime.      This    Purpose,   which    alone   throws    light  on   many   of 
the    mysteries  mode   ,,f    evolution,    I    hold    to    ho    the 

development  ol  ftfan,  the  one  orowning  product  of  the  whole 
ooemio    process    of    life-development;    the    only    heing    whi.h 

can  to  some  extent  comprehend  Nature;  which  can  perceive 
and    trace  out    her    modi's  of    action;    which    can    appn 
the    hidden    tones    and    motions    everywhere    at    work,    and 
can   deduoe  from   them  a  supreme  and  over-ruling  Mind   as 
ineir  necessary   cause. 

The  whole  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  supremely  important  conclusion.  None  of 
the  chapters  in  the  whole  of  this  interesting  v 
will  be  read  with  more  interest  and  more  satisfaction 
than  that  upon  "  Is  Nature  Cruel,"  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  His  chapter  on  birds  and 
insects  as  proofs  of  an  organising  and  directive  life- 
principle,  his  chapter  on  the  the  general  adaptation 
of  plants,  animals,  and  man,  and  his  mystery  of  the 
cell  are  full  of  evidence  of  prolonged  thought,  care- 
ful observation,  and  earnest  conviction. 
THE   REVIVAL  OF   ANGEL0L0GY. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  space  in  a  popular 
review  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  scientific  problems 
which  Dr.  Wallace  discusses  with  the  authority  of 
.1  master  and  with  the  modesty  of  a  true  scientist.  It 
is  more  within  my  metier  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  remarkable  speculations  with  which  Dr.  Wallace 
brings  his  book  to  a  conclusion.  This  again  recalls 
us  to  the  comparison  which,  at  the  opening  of  this 
article,  I  drew  between  Milton  and  Wallace.  For 
as  Milton's  imagination  filled  both  heaven  and  earth 
and  hell  for  us  with  visions  of  mighty  angels,  fallen 
and  unfallen,  so  Dr.  Wallace  in  his  concl u 
chapters  resorts  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  angelic  hier- 
archy in  order  to  explain  how  the  indefinite  source  of 
all  life  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  World  of  Life. 
He  says  : — 

My  first  point  is.  that  the  organising  mind  which  aotually 
carries  out  the  development  of  the  life-world  need  not  be 
infinite  in  any  of  its  attributes — need  not  be  what  is  usually 
meant  by  the  terms  Cod  or  Deity.  If.  as  I  contend,  we  are 
forced  to  the  assumption  of  an  infinite  G-vd  by  the  fact  tu  " 
our  earth  has  developed  life,  and  mind,  and  ourselves,  H 
seems  only  logical  to  sesame  that  the  vast,  the  infinite 
chasm  between  ourselves  and  the  Deity  is  to  some  extent 
occupied  by  an  almost  Infinite  aerie  of  grades  of  beings, 
each  successive  grade  having  higher  and  higher  powers  in 
regard  to  the  origination,  the  development  and  the  control 
of  the  universe  •  ■  •  He  might,  for  instance,  impress  a 
sufficient  number  of  his  highest  angels  to  create  by  their 
will-power  the  primal  universe  of  ether,  with  all  those  in- 
herent properties  and  forces  necessary  for  what  was  to 
follow.    Using  this  as  a  vehicle,  the  next  subordinate  ass-- 
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ciation  of  angels  would  so  act  upon  the  other  a«  to  develop 
from  it.  in  suitable  masses  and  at  suitable  distances,  the 
various  elements  of  matter,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
such  laws  and  forces  as  gravitation,  heat,  and  electricity, 
would  thenceforth  begin  to  form  those  vast  systems  of 
nebulfe   and  suns   which   constitute  our  stellar  universe. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  THEORY  OF  ANGEL  MINISTRY— 

Then  we  may  imagine  these  hosts  of  angels,  to  whom  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  watching  the  development 
of  this  vast  system  of  suns  and  planets  until  some  one  or 
more  of  them  combined  in  itself  all  those  conditions  of 
size  of  elementary  constitution,  of  atmosphere,  of  mass  of 
water  and  requisite  distance  from  its  source  of  heat,  as  to 
ensure  a  stability  of  constitution  and  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature for  a  given  minimum  of  millions  of  years  or  of 
ages,  as  would  be  required  for  the  full  development  of  a 
life-world  from  Amoeba  to  Man,  with  a  surplus  of  a  few 
hundred  millions  for  his  adequate  development  .  .  .  "We  are 
led,  therefore,  to  postulate  a  body  of  what  we  may  term 
organising  spirits,  who  would  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
so  influencing  the  myriads  of  cell-souls  as  to  carry  out 
their  part  of  the  work  with  accuracy  and  certainty.  In 
the  power  of  "thought-transference"  or  mental  impression, 
now  generally  admitted  t^>  be  a  rera  causa,  possessed  by 
many,  perhaps  by  all  of  us.  we  can  understand  how  the 
higher  intelligences  are  able  to  so  act  upon  the  lower  and 
that  the  work  of  the  latter  soon  becomes  automatic.  .  .  • 
Some  such  conception  as  this — of  delegated  powers  to 
beings  of  a  very  high,  and  to  others  of  a  very  low  grade 
of  life  and  intellect- -seems  to  me  less  grossly  improbable 
than  that  the  infinite  Deity  not  only  designed  the  whole  of 
the  cosmos,  but  that  Himself  alone  is  the  consciously  acting 
power  in  every  cell  of  every  living  thing  that  is,  or  ever 
has  been,  upon  the  earth.  .  .  .  The  vast  whole  is  therefore 
a  manifestation  of  His  power — perhaps  of  Hib  very  self— 
but  by  the  agency  of  His  ministering  angels  through  many 
descending  grades  of  intelligence  and  power. 


—CONFIRMED   BY   SPIRITUALISM. 

This  sublime  conception  is  what  Dr.  Wallace 
unhesitatingly  asserts.  The  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  arrived  by  scientific  deduction  he  finds  confirmed 
by  the  positive  testimony  of  those  who  have  returned 
from  beyond  the  grave  to  testify  as  to  the  reality  and 
the  nature  of  existence  in  the  spirit  world.  Dr. 
Wallace,  in  the  concluding  pages  of  this  remarkable 
book,  unhesitatingly  avows  his  belief  in  spirit  return, 
and  quotes  with  sturdy  courage  Miss  Doten's  trance 
address,  il  Poe's  farewell  to  earth  "  : — 

Gifted   with  a   sense  of  seeing 
Far  beyond  my  earthly  being, 
I    can    feel    I    have   not   suffered,    loved    and    hoped    and 

feared  in  vain. 
Every  earthly  sin  and  sorrow  I  can  only  count  as  gain, 
I    can   chant   a   grand    Te    Deum   o'er   the   record  of   my 
pain. 

Towards  "the  land  of  Light  and  Beauty,  where 
no  bud  of  promise  dies,"  each  mortal  is  progressing, 
and  some  time  he  will  get  there.  That  is  the  message 
of  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  :  — 

All    nature   is    but   art,    unknown   to   thee; 

All  chance,  direction,   which  thou  canst  not  see; 

All    discord,    harmony    not    understood; 

AH   partial   evil,    universal   good. 


ESPERANTO. 


Esperanto,  the  official  organ  of  the  Universala 
Esperanto  Asocio,  is  to  change  its  shape,  and  is 
to  be  published  in  a  handier  form  than  the  news- 
paper size  in  which  it  has  appeared  hitherto. 
It  is  still,  however,  to  remain  a  newspaper,  with 
commercial  leports  and  statistics  of  various  kinds, 
but  must  be  subscribed  for  yearly  instead  of 
purchased  haphazard.  The  number  for  December 
Sth  contains  a  good  article  upon  the  Chinese  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  to  come  into  definite  being  in  five 
years'  time,  but  which  has  now  practically  one  act- 
ing Chamber  as  preparatory  to  the  fully-developed 
scheme. 

Amongst  this  season's  books  is  a  charming  trans- 
lation of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Kearney,  illustrated  as  in  "  The  Books  for  the 
Bairns"  version.  Criticism  from  the  foreign  maga- 
zines will  be  rather  amusing  to  read;  for  instance, 
what  impression  will  "You  are  old,  Father  Wil- 
liam," and  "  yet  you  incessantly  stand  on  your 
head,"  etc.,  etc.,  convey  to  Russians,  Lithuanians, 
and  so  on?  The  prose  part  is  accurately  rendered, 
but  in  translating  the  poems  liberties  have  neces- 
sarily been  taken  with  the  words  in  order  to  keep 
the  rhythm. 

Dr.  Zamenhof's  translation  of  the  "  Christmas 
Carol  "  is  now  quite  ready,  and  the  cloth-bound 
copies  (zs.)  will  have  the  Dickens'  memorial  stamp 
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included.  The  stamp 
engraved  and  printed 
direct  from  the  steel 
plates  by  Messrs. 
Raphael  Tuck,  has 
been  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  an  in- ' 
fluential  committee, 
whose  chairman  is 
the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Alverstoke.  It 
was  thought  that 
such  a  centenary  me- 
morial, which  would 
probably  go  into 
every  house  in  the 
countries     in     which 

Dickens'    lovers    live  Facsimile  of  the  Memorial  Stamp. 

would  be  far  better  than  a  memorial  in  stone;  more- 
over, the  copyright  laws  in  Dickens'  time  not  hav- 
ing secured  him  a  fair  interest  in  the  works  of  his 
brain,  it  is  but  just  that  the  money  produced  by  the 
sales  of  the  stamps  should  be  given  to  his  descen- 
dants. Thus  the  Strand  Magazine — which  has, 
through  a  Dickens'  lover,  Mr.  Beckles  Willson,  or- 
ganised the  affair — suggests  that  every  volume  of 
Dickens  throughout  the  world  should  be  enriched  by 
a  Dickens'  stamp,  price  one  penny. 
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Would   the   Conquest   of   England   Benefit   Germany  ? 


Paradoxical   as    I    maj    teem     Mr.    Norman    A 

in    In,   r<  •  eat    > k,        Tin'   Qreat    1 1  In  ion       I  \\ 

Heinemann,  London,  '_'.s.  Od,  net),  answers  in  t  !»• 
.  ive.  He  deals  with  the  question  ol  war  and 
iments  in  Europe  generally,  but  the  raison  d'etre 
nf  the  booh  is  largely  the  Anglo-German  rivalry  ol 
armaments,  and  it  is  obvious  that  remarks  thai  applj 
to  European  politics  musl   include  these  two  nations. 

After    stating    thai    the    political    conceptions 
phraseology  of  international  relations  are  the  survival 
wditious   which   no  longer  exist,   be  Bete   out    In.-. 
argument  in  seven  divisions  which  he  Bums  up  as  fol- 
lows: — 

"Tli.it.   as  the  onlj    possible  policy   in  oui    da 
iqueror   to   pursue   k   to   leave   the   wealth   oi    a 
territory  in  the  com-pleti  on  ol  the  individuals 

inhabiting  thai  territory,  it  is  a  logical  fallacy  and 
.in  optical  illusion  in  Bo  rope  to  regard  a  nation  as 
increasing  its  wealth  when   it    incn  te  territory, 

because,  when  a  province  or  state  is  annexed  the 
population,  who  are  the  real  and  only  owners  of  the 
wealth  therein,  are  also  annexed,  and  the  conqueroi 
gets  nothing." 

II.'  then  proceeds  by  deduction  from  tlie  facts  ol 
present-day  conditions,  and  past  history,  to  show  "the 
economic  futility  of  political  force,"  citing  as  one 
proof  of  this  the   relatively  greater   trade  of  severa-l 

ol     the    smaller    .states    ol     Kurope    as    against     that    of 

the  larger  ones,  and  the  fact  thai  («/l  the  time  of 
writing)  Belgian  3  per  cents,  were  quoted  at  96 
against  Germany's  at  82,  while  the  -il  per  cents,  ol 
Russia,  with  an  army  oi  four  millions,  were  quoted 
at  si  ;  Norway,  on  the  other  band,  with  practically 
no  army  at  all,  was  in  the  enviable  position  of  having 
her  :i\  per  cents,  valued  by  the  ciite.st  financial  minds 
of  Europe  at   102." 

Ill  of  which  carries  with  it  the  paradox  that  the 
more  a  nation's  wealth  is  protected  the  less  secure 
does  it   become." 

In  reply  to  the  possible  objection  that   the  smaller 

nations    have    their    autonomy    guaranteed     bj 
Mr.    A  n  gel  I    considers    that    the  in    is    scan 

valid  in  view  ol  the  breaking  ol  treaties  in  the  past, 
and  state-  that  the  trade  of  the  smaller  nations  is 
.secure  because  its  destruction  is  a  literal  impossibility 
without  the  disorganisation  of  credit  among  the 
nations  transacting  business  with  them,  and.  in  fa 
the  destruction  or  removal  of  the  people  themselves. 
Ill  the  hist  place,  the  producing  nations  are  each 
Othi  is  ,  n-  .iniei's  as  well  as  rivals,  and.  in  the  second, 
the  financial  interdependence  ol   the  nations  has  grown 

.so  enormousl)  with  the  ever-increasing  facility  ol 
intercourse,  rendered  possible  by  scientific  knowledge, 
that  the  collapse  of  the  ere, lit  of  one  European  nation 


Would,    to    .,    gr<  atei     oi  a\  olvi     all    the 

.  in   financial  diss 
Were  we  i 

ll     illusion.     w  e    should     :e     I  pi      il      ■'       ■ 

course    that     the    prosperity     ol     a     people    depends 

upon  mhIi  facta  as  the  natural  wealth  oi  the  country 

in    w Inch    they    live,  pi   ne    and    iiolu.s- 

■    genei  ii  i  ins 
oi  centuries  il   may  I i   tradition,  and  slow,  elabo- 
rate,  selective  process,   and.    in   addition    to  all   these 
deeps,., ted   elementary    Loins,    upon   countless   com- 
mifica  ions     a     pecial   t.  chni- 
pacit}  toi  such-and-such  a  manufacture,  a 
aptitude    l<                tig    the    peculiarities   ,,i    such-and- 
such  a   market,  the  efficient   equipment   oi   elaboi 
constructed   workshop-,   the  existence  ol    a    pop,, 
named   to  given   trades     a    training   not    infrequently 
involving  years  and   even    generation*    nl    effoi  \ 

this  ...  is  to  e,,  for  nothing,  and  Germany"  (on 
the  morrow  of  a  supposed  sudden  victorj  over  Eng- 
land)       is   to    he    aide    to    replace    it    iii    tin'    twinkling 

mi    .in   eye,    and    forty   million   | pie   are   to   sit    down 

helplessly  because  Germanj  has  been  victorious  at 
•i'ii." 

It,  will  he  obvious  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
national  wealth  is  Invested  in  various  industries,  also 
that  a  conquered  people  must  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  post*  ion  ol  its  country,  ami  to  continue  its  in- 
dustries;  the   barbarity   ol    deliberately    killing    "H    a 

conquered   i pie  is  unthinkable   in   these  day.-.     For 

this    latter    reason,    too.    the    conquest    of    territory    is 
barren  of  results;  ami  when,  as  Mr.  Angel!  .sic 
lucid    argument     from    the    past    experience    ol    the 

European  nation  in  the  handling  of  their  colonics, 
that,  "the  only  pollCJ  is  to  let  tliem  do  as  they  like 
'  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  more,  perhaps, 
when  they  are  wrong  than  when  they  are  right,'  the 
last  material  reason  for  a  war  oi  conquest  h  remov- 
ed 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  wars  to  vindicate 
•national  honour,"  Mr.  Angel)  sarcastically  remarks 
that    "small    nations    which,    in    the    nature    ol    the 

case  cannot  so  resent  "(i.e.,  by  "wipingout"  an  "in- 
sult to  the  rlae;  in  blood")  the  insults  ol  great  em- 
pires, have  apparently  no  right  to  such  a  possession 
as  'honour.'  He  further  uses  the  analog}  ,,t  the 
duel,  which  is  still  i'  jarded  bj  very  many  on  the 
Continent  as  ■  —  ntial  to  the  upholding  ol  persona] 
honour,  to  show    thai    't   onlj    requires   the  education 

of  the  press  and  people  oi  Europe  to  do  away  with 
wars    ol    "honour        ill    tlie   .same    way    as    the   duel    has 

been    utterly    abolished    from,    and    i.s   now 
with  ridicule  in.  British  countries. 

Ih,   Look  is  well  worth  perusal.  J.B.H. 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 


THE 


The  accounts  of  the  New  Zealand  Insurance  Com- 
pany Limited  for  the  year  ended  November  30,  191U, 
show  greatly  improved  results.  The  premiums,  after 
deducting  re-insurances,  etc.,  amount  to  £6(J5,509, 
and  the  surplus  on  the  year's  operations,  after  mak- 
ing full  provision  for  all  ascertained  losses  to  Novem- 
ber SO,  1910,  amounts  to  £.  1.74.3,  as  against  £41,068 
in  the  preceding  term.  With  the  balance  from  the 
preceding  year,  there  is  a  sum  of  £81,606  available, 
of  which  £1.5.000  is  absorbed  by  the  interim  dividend 
of  2s.  per  share,  equal  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum, 
paid  in  August  last.  It  is  now  proposed  to  place 
£25,000  to  reserve  fund,  raising  it  to  £220,000,  and 
to  distribute  a  final  dividend  of  2s.  per  share  plus  a 
bonus  of  Is.  per  share,  making  the  return  on  the 
capital  12j  per  cent,  for  the  whole  year.  To  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  provident  fund,  it  is  proposed  to 
set  aside  £.3000.  which  will  leave  a  balance  of  £14,106 
to  be  carried  forward.  Like  other  kindred  institu- 
tions, this  Company  has  experienced  fewer  losses 
than  in  1909,  which  accounts  for  the  substantial 
increase   in   the  net  profits. 


Ar  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  (Seeking  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  held  on  January  31,  Mr.  Holden, 
M.L.A.,  Chairman  of  the  Geelong  Harbour  Trust, 
stated  that  the  .Maritime  Insurance  Company  had 
abandoned  its  appeal  against  the  decision  of  tbe 
Supreme  Court  in  the  action  taken  by  the  Harbour 
Trust  to  recover  the  amount  of  insurance  in  respect 
to  the  loss  of  the  dredge  "Walrus."  The  Company 
had  agreed  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  claim,  and 
interest,  as  fixed  by  the  Court,  and  to  pay  also  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  on  the  dredge  "Octopus,' 
which  was  lost  after  leaving  Durban  for  Geelong. 
The  value  of  the  dredges  was  £24,500',  and  they  were 
insured  for  £22,000.  The  law  costs  had  been  exceed- 
ingly heavy,  and  Mr.  Holden  estimated  that  the 
Maritime  Insurance  Company  would  have  to  finr1 
about  £40.0110,  but  several  other  companies  would 
share  in  that  expenditure. 


An  outbreak  of  fire  occurred  on  February  7,  at 
Messrs.  Whiddon  Bros.'  woolscouring  works  and  tan- 
nery at  Botany,  New  South  Wales.  The  flames 
spread  rapidly,  and  the  whole  building  was  practically 
burnt  out,  and  nearly  all  the  machinery  on  the 
premises  was  also  destroyed.  The  damage  is  esti- 
mated at  £16,000,  mostly  to  machinery.  This  is 
largely  covered  by   insurance. 


The  Imperial  Parliament  has  devised  a  scheme 
of  insurance  for  sickness  and  invalidity  of  workmen. 
The  benefits  are  to  be  limited  to  the  working  popu- 
lation whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  £160  a  year,  that 
being  the  amount  of  income  which  is  exempt  from 
income  tax.  The  theory  of  this  exemption  is  that 
£160  a  year  is  the  minimum  living  wage.  Persons 
in  receipt  of  incomes  above  that  amount  are  deemed 
to  be  in  a  position  to  pay  a  tax,  and  also  to  make 
provision  against  sickness  and  invalidity.  For  the 
millions  of  workers,  however,  whose  annual  incomes 
do  not  exceed  (approximately)  £3  a  week  there  will 
be  this  system  of  compulsory  insurance,  whereby 
the  worker  will  be  guaranteed  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  aud  seventy  a  minimum  payment  of  5s.  per 
week  during  the  whole  period  of  unemployment  due 
to  sickness  or  invalidity.  The  minimum  of  5s.  is 
the  limit  of  compulsory  insurance,  also  the  limit 
at  which  the  State's  financial  subsidy  stops.  If  the 
workman   chooses  he  may   insure  through   a  friendly 


COLONIAL     MUTUAL 
..FIRE.. 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT 

EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY  - 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 
PLATE -GLASS 

BREAKAGE 
MARINE 


Insurance. 


OFFICES: 

MELBOURNE— 6o  Market  Street. 
SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71  King  William   Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 
PERTH— Barrack   Street. 
HOBART— Collins   Street. 
LONDON— 77  Cornhill,  E.C. 

WALTER  TUCKER, 

Manager. 

IitE  (QllllY   IRUSIiES.  EXECUTORS,  AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LI4BILI.Y,  £100.000;  GUARANTEE  FIND,  £10,000. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS- Edward  Fanning,  Esq.,  Chaiiman  ;  W. 
H.  Irvine,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P.  ,  Donald  Mackinnon,  Esq.,  MIA.; 
R.  O.  M'Cutcheon,  Esq.,  M  L.A. ;  Stewart  Mcirthur.  Esq. 

Registered  Office:  No.  85  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 

This  Company  is  empowered   by  special    Act  of   Parliament  to 
perform  all  classis  of  trustee  bus'iness.        JOEL  FOX,  Manager. 
C   T    MARTIN,  Assistant  Manager. 

CLEMENT    H.    DAVIS, 

Incorporated  Accountant.  Specialist  lor  Installing 
Utteit  American  Office  Bookkeeping  Systems,  tIz  — 
Looseleaf  or  PirpeUtl  Lodgers  and  Card-Ledgers 
Correspondence,  Filing,  Adding  and  Posting  Machines, 

Ac,  tit. 
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society  (working  in  co-operation  with,  but  indepen- 
dent of,  the  State  scheme)  for  a  further  5s.  or  10s.  or 
15s.  a  week,  or  more,  according  to  his  means  and 
necessities.  But  all  insurance  over  5s.  is  voluntary, 
and    independent    of   the    State. 

Thfl  steamer.  "  Barbarossa."  oi  t lie  N.D.L.  line, 
which  arrived  at  Fremantle  from  Bremen  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  reported  that  a  fire  had  broken  out  on  board 
two  days  previously.  The  fire  originated  in  the 
Melbourne  cargo,  and,  as  water  had  to  be  used  to 
get  the  outbreak  under  control,  it  is  likely  that  the 
damage   will   be  considerable. 


NITRO-BAeTERINE. 


a? 


Extract    from    the    "  IVairarapa    -Age,"    20  I  II. 


\I  fRO-BACTERINE 


I  IS  EFFECT    ON   VEGETABLE 

I. II  I 

EVIDENCES  IX  MASTERTON. 

I'  ir  several  years  past  a  num- 
ber >>f  Masterton  settlers  have 
been  trying  the  effect  upon  their 
cereal  and  other  crops  of  the  use 
of  a  compound  known  as  nitro- 
bacterine.  This  compound  was 
first  discovered  a  few  years  back 
by  Professor  Bottnmlev.  one  r{ 
the  most  skilful  bacteriologists 
of  modern  times.  Samples  were 
distributed  free,  for  a  time,  but 
it  was  discovered  that  the  mere 
fact  of  its  being  free  created  a 
prejudice  against  it.  The  nitro- 
bacterine  is  now  being  supplied 
at  a  small  cost;  but  when  it  is 
stated  that  an  acre  of  land  may 
be  treated  at  an  expense  of  not 
more  than  ninepence  or  tenpence, 
it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the 
compound  is  within  the  reach  of 
all.  A  representative  of  the 
"Age  "  was  yesterday  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  judging  some  of 
the  effects  of  the  nitro-bacterine 
upon  plant  life  at  the  homestead 
of  a  local  farmer.  On  one  field 
was  a  splendid  crop  of  peas, 
whnh  were  just  being  harvested. 
Last  season  a  crop  of  oats,  win.  h 
produced  three  tons  of  chaff 
acre,    was     taken     from    the    pad- 


'!>"  k,  which  was  then  put  down  in 
barley.  The  barley  grew  vigor- 
ousTy,  and  was  three  times  cut 
lor  fodder.  Following  this  came 
the     i>eas.       The     whole     of     the 

ds     had    been     treated     with 
bacterine,  and  the  result,  by 
comparison,  was  marvel! 
the    same    farm    was    a    bed    of 

is,  oik-  portion  of  which  had 
been  treated  and  the  other  grown 
in  the  usual  way.  The  contrast 
was  striking,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.    Then  there  were  i'  .and 

parsnips,  and  celerv,  and  beet. 
All  of  these  presented  similar  con- 
trasts. Fruit  trees,  also,  had 
treated,  and  there  was  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  the  effect  of  the 
bacteria  upon  the  health  oi 
trees  and  their  fruitfulness.  In 
fact,  the  non-leguminnus  as  well 
as  leguminous  plants  were  thriv- 
ing with  the  assistance  of  nitro- 
bacterine.    As  e\  i  I  the  pro- 

pagation of  bacteria,  it  may  be 
stated  that  500,000  micro-organ- 
isms develop  from  a  single  organ- 
ism in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours.  The  method  of  treatment 
is  so  simple,  and  the  cost  so  low 
that  the  wonder  is  that  a  farmer 
is  to  be  found  who  does  not  avail 
himself  of  nitro-bacterine.  We  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  J.  Wingate, 
who  is  the  Masterton  agent  for 
the  bacterine,  will  be  pleased  to 
furnish  all  information  concerning 
it. 


Particulars  of  this  culture  may  be  obtained  from  the  Manager  "  Review  of 
Reviews,"  T.  and  Q.  Life  Buildings,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne.  Tasmanian  orders 
should  go  to  Messrs.  \V.  D.  Peacock  &  Co.,  Mobart,  and  New  Zealand  to  Mr.  Jno. 
Wingate,   High   Street,  Masterton,  or  Mr.   L.  M.  Isitt,  95  Colombo  Street,  Christchurch. 


When  writing,  please  state  for  what  crop  the  culture  is  required. 
Price,  7/6  per  packet. 
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Charming   Books  for  Children. 

Very  Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth  and  "Well  Printed.       ONLY  3d.   EACH. 

Have  your  children  a  little  Library  of  their  own?  If  not  they  are  missing  one  of  the 
chief  joys  of  childhood  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  memories  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
The  reading  of  GOOD  BOOKS  shapes  a  child's  life  naturally  and  pleasantly,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Cultivate  in  your  children  a  love  of 
good  reading,  and  they  will  ever  hold  fast  to  whatsoever  things  are  good  and  true.  Think 
a  moment  of  the  joy  in  your  household  if  a  bundle  of  these  charming  little  volumes  arrived 
home  as  an  unexpected  treat,  and  we  feel  sure  you  will  mark  this  page,  tear  it  out,  and 
post  it  to  us  with  the  amount,  and  your  address.  Should  you  buy  80  of  these  books,  we 
charge  20/-  (3d.  each),  delivered  freight  paid;  if  12,  the  cost  is  3/6  post  paid;  single  copies, 
posted,  4d.  Money  may  be  sent  by  money  order,  postal  note,  or  cheque.  Exchange  must  be 
added  in  latter  case. 


HERB    IS    THE    L,lSTi- 


Songs    and    Games 
Wonder  Tales 

A  Summer^  in  Squirrel  Land 
The  Chief  of  the  Giants. 
Mother  Michel  and  Her  Cat 
Dick  Whittington 
The  Wishing  Carpet 
The  Jolly  Family   at  the  Seaside 
Life's  Little  Ones 
Tales^frbm  Shakespeare 
"  John'  .Gilpin 
Fairy  Tales  of'Ancient  Greeks 
The   Slave   of  the  Lamp 
The  Story  of  a  Donkey 
Punch  and  Judy 
Fairy  Tales 
Sunday's   Bairns 
The  Redcross  Knight— Part  I 
The  Redcross  Knight— Part  II 
I'nnce  Want-to-Know 
The  Magic  Rose 
The  Christmas  Stocking 
Rambles  of  a  Rat 
Pilgrim's  Progress — Part  I. 
Pilgrim's  Progress — Part  II 
Illustrated  Recitations — Part  II. 
Pictures  to  Paint 
Shock-Headed  Peter 
Little  Snow-White 
The   Flying  Dutchman 
Fairy  Tales  from  Africa 
What  Katy  Did 
The  Christmas  Tree 
First  Birdie  Book 
The  Sleeping  Beauty 
Hymns  with  Pictures 
The   Story  of  the  Robins 


From  January  to  December 

A  Seaside  Story 

Father  Christmas 

Aladdin   and    His   Lamp 

The  Seven   Champions  of  Christendom 

Picture  Book  for  the  Bairns 

The  Fairy  of  the  Snowftakes. 

Great  Events  in   British  History 

The  Ugly  Duckling 

More  Nursery  Rhymes 

The  Enchanted  Doll 

Baron  Munchausen 

Tales  of  Long  Ago 

Fairy  Tales  From  the  South  Pacifio 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 

Coal-Munk-Peter 

Perseus   the   Gorgon   Slayer 

Nursery  Tales 

The   Frog   Prince 

Letters   From   Fairyland 

Beauty  and   the  Beast 

Country  Scenes 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Stories  From  Sandford   and  Merton 

Cecily  Among  the  Birds 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb 

Eyes  and  No  Eyes 

The  Story  of  Joseph  and  His  Brethren 

Reynard  the  Fox 

Old  Fireside  Tales. 

The  Wild  Swans. 

Lear's  Book  of  Nonsense. 

By  the   Christmas  Fireside. 

Thor  and  the  Giants. 

Birch  Tree  Legend. 

The  Quest  of  the  Golden   Fleece. 

Bluebeard. 
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